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Art I —1 The LUerary Uemahist af Setmtel Taylot Coleudife 
(\)llectod and odited by Hcni) Nelson Coleiidge, Esq, M A. 
Vols 1 and II post 8\o London 1K3(> 

2 Enrhj ReioUvdions ^ chufly idafiny fo the late *V T Cnle- 
riitye durnnj lus Jontj re'>uhuci at Bnslol B> Joseph Cottle 
Jamdoii 2 \ols post 8vo 18 37 

n'^HEsC Lit< i u^ Remains’ .«c stated in the pjefaco to be the 
lusi lesult*'ol m uianf^i mt ut made ag’ieeably to tin* d«ec*> 
lions loot urn d lu tlu liUhli (ohwd!*eswd! lot the toilet tion 
mil publiritioii of las s< Uttied riu* ediloi sais— 

lli(\ mist ni inv I'lst stuid m u <l ol tmuh latluLtnoe ln»n the 
iiU' Dill us II lUi mii/ta '^uiil i itui I/I nnlu iti op/?/ poslufru/ , but a 
''Inilsl imuit oi llu ililUiuitiLs .uti timijulation may seise 

1; }ltniM>ni( iji))niiiil nmmilus, iml to pTidiuk some urtliecfSbaiy 

< (IISIIU 

ill uriilswiu fiuini it us 111 the (stuine;—Sihvlhue loasis, 
luM-siifthi hitiiiM IK nioi uiil i of till lusi simtor, mil-poiiiiii(vs ol tlu 
^ilituv mil-KIf luiiUMiu^ Imliut liii fc i^^ol tin puss ssas not in 
ihi in Niiiiuinii tins win loo 'ht\ t uiii tu li^hl, oi s\ui iiiiii 
muui Uul, It flifhuit liiiKv, 1 )( { u mil iltn tin ]>riiitnig ssasioiu- 
nKiidl, uiil ifu )l thi. iKdoii'' init llu nfiiii is, in most 

II till I iiiitiiii 1 I In ilisi iMiid j t)ii)(U(n(d i Lisi to such 

I il'v ih I II d I uiliiiiiits, IS la IS iin,fhl hi,—lo nt ihuu loith 

III \ di id Mill,, ms inn 11(1 vshiih tl»c (inumslaiuis '(vould 
jtiiiii) \ IS 1 di IK d lud ]i ipli \iii^ t is|v, ill 1 till cdiloi IS p imiully' 
s ns}i 1 li ( uid liiiiu 1 < ss duiliii dioiis fui the iindilt ikin^, hut 
s I )i I II ii\ il d 11 I II ui\ M us’ iiiiiuoiirsi 'nilhllii aiitlioi lum- 
s If, ^ li u sui I I li s ss dill s, 1 iL iKidid kIiiiiihIioii o( hm 

iiiiiis Dll' I ilii t Midi ('i-in lo help in cvUiidiii!. its bcnericiai 
iiiihu 111 I 

‘ U nh ihisc 11 m 111 sMH (u h i isi mus ol lus ossn luidiquil( (\(- 
lutii 11 of till iHi assuniu t I bill mi i mfiihut witlnl of tin «,(iieial 
ssuilb oi th( i jiitcids ol iht tollissin^ pi_i , tin cdiloi lonnnits jjn* 
iilus (1 a ^icit luiii t) till liiilul^dit lOusjiUiatioii of the puhlii *— 
Jhi t ]) 1 

The pit{(din}? pissaj-ib lulls enouffli lepn&e^it the jjeneial 
rhirattei ol lias puhlit ition md t\hii)it, if sudi ^\t^e needed, 
the giimniU ol its justilu itioii We ceitainly think tint a less 
putial tditot would hm seen the piopuef) ol Je ivintr ni mmu- 
^OI ll\ M) (\MI n stiipt 
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>ei^ « tirinted in pigm, and 

^Hrhiraliif thejf CWSr jSr«l^ l>r fegarded aa anytMn^ mere than 
t :pim« mndoB|)|ipnM#> ^mld t$Aet» mcaail «;r tka author’s 
jitdgittentlsrva^^iu^il^fl In maMn^<^lhis remark^* arieireler pitruou- 
larly to the Verbal crmcisms on the text of Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 'otliers, contained chiefly in the 
second volume. Axj^pngsi tht' c there arc certainly some sugges¬ 
tions which seem ia ,us hj^hlij) I' lluahte^ «Si3[ which cannot be 
overlooked by any future editors of tbe^’works of our great 
ibiunatic poets; and this especially in regard to their metre and 
xbaractcristic rhythma There arc also several notes which offer 
fair*grounds for consideration and maturer inquiry; but wc fear 
we must honestly add, that mala jjlura is true of the rest of these 
criticisms. Not that they are th'fleient in a })rovoking kind of 
ingenuity ;—4)Ut they i>**e too often, in Coleridge’s own wor<ls 
applied to Warburton’s eomanents, ‘ ingenious in bluudeiand it 
is equally true, in reference to them, that the entio a])))ear.s to 
have been sometimes unable to ^ see another writer’s tliougbts for 
the mist-working swaniy)f Ills n.’—ii., Mo, He piqued him¬ 

self, we believe, upon b«ng*i* felicitous verbal (ritie; and could 
be ever nave been induced to undergo the requisite labour of 
sgarch and comparison, even these attempts sliow how much lie 
might have performed. But the fact js. Coleridge wonhl not, 
and perhaps, according to his nature, could not, submit to this 
drudgery. With a poetic insight, ami a .’acuity of mctapli^sic 
analysis of the very subtlest kind, be was almost irresistiblv drawn 
aside from investigating wbat an author bad really said, to an 
exhibition of what hp might, or ought to have said ; and the oiilv 
misphief in the result was, that in retinn for the boirowed skcti h, 
he would sometimes, in the sjiirit, if not the uoids, ol the licnl 
haim scripsisse debiiit, insist upon }our taking his piciuic 
original master’s own. 

But the excess and bias of those intellectual ])()wers which 
spoiled C’oleridge for a (lifford or a l)>(*e, made him. in our esti¬ 
mation, one of the most biilliaiit ami profound of Bngli&h wiitcrs. 
in the higher and more 4 ien«*iMll> interesting departments of 
critieism. And here we cannot htdlicicutb icgref that, instead 
of yielding so early aiul so olleii to the fatal lacilit} of l<*ctiiiing, 
he had not condensed in a seiies of essavs. however short, his 
jiwlghvjnts on the principal authors of our country. No one who 
peruses what is presei‘ved to us in these Rinnains,—and these, 
we are told, fiprm but a small part of wbat has already been re¬ 
covered,—ran reasonably tfoubt that twenty such essays would 
have constituted one of the most original works of modern time 
in all that relates to the philosophy of polite literature. Wc 

select. 
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«t m. meroge 

anticuan, soipe Ire 

Februiu^, lC»4k«r CeivQiOlaw:^ t 

*Don Qtt«xol99 «rM) neither flittered to tliM 'ffiuikif iMuibflul' 
in Its embraoes by wealth, of iF^ich» with the totoperanoe natoral to bis 
country, as a Spaniard, he had both far too Iltde, and aomewhat too 
much, to be under any necessif v o* thinking about it. His age, too, 
fifty, may be a ell supposed to hh mind ^rotn being tempted out 

of Itself by any of the lov e’ pohsions, while his habits, as a very early 
riser and a keen bportsman, were such as kept his spare body in service* 
able subjection to his will, and yet by the play of hope that accompanies 
pursuit not only permitted, but assisted, ms fancy m shaping what ft 
would Nor must we omit his meagrenesa and entire fnMvrehnetf, 
face and frame, whuh Cervantes gives us at once • “It is said that his 
surname was Quixada^ or Quesud i, dte.”—even in his trifle showing 
an e\t|uisit( judgment, just once insinuating theassocidtion-iff Icmierii- 
javv into the icadei’s mind, 'yet not retemmg it ohtmgivdy, like 
the names in old farces and m the Pilgiim*s Progress, but caking for 
the Togulai appell itive one which had the no-meaning of a proper 
nnmi in real life, and which yet was capable of retailing a number of 
vety difliiint, but all pertinent, ierollectio»s, as old armour, the preci¬ 
ous met ils liiddou in the ore, ic * iJon Quixote’s leanne||| and fea- 
tuiihncss lit hnppv exponents of the rat ess of the formative or 
mnguiitnc in him, tonlrisltd with Sancho’s plump rotundity and reci¬ 
pient y of txtciinl impression 

‘ Ik his no knowledge of llic scieutes oi scientific arts, which give to 
till nu nust poitioiis ti matter iii intcl It ctual ftilciest, and which enable 
till mind to dttijihtr in tJit world ot the stii«Ks tin invisible agent y,— 
th it nlone, ol w hith ihc woild’sjiht iiomui i .irc the eflects and manifebta- 
tioiis,— lud thus, as in a nuiror, to toiiUinjilatt its own n Hex, its hfem 
th( jiowcis Its im 1^111 ition m the symbolic forms, its moral m&tmcts in 
1’ 1 d insis, iiul Its It ison m the Uws of material nature: but— 

d from ill tht motives to ohstivation from self-interest—the 
(I. u IS tint suiiound him too tew and too familiar to enter into any 
toimcMoii with his thoughts, or to it quire any ulaptation of his conduct 
to thin piitiiulii (hsratters oi rtlatiuns to liimstlf—^his judgment lies 
fillow,with n thnia to exute, iiollmig to einjiloy it But here is the 
point wl ore, if .^eimi^ ot tiu most pcittcl kind, allotted but to few mike 
< ourst ot m my igcs, doc s not pn oludt the nt ct ssity in part, and in part 
countnl) d incc tht triiin-, by sinit) tt judgment, without which genius 
cither t'uinot bt, oi t ninot at least minitest ifstlf, the dependency of 
our natuie isks foi some eonfiiin ition fiom without, thougn it be only 
from the shadows of other nu n’s fictions *—vol i p 116 « 

Tlun.aftci showing Don Quixote’s application and gradtiul sub¬ 
jugation to loin uiccs of chiv ilrj C olendge* goes tjp— 

• It may jciliaps be necessary to explain this to some of our itaders, by just 
utiservmg tbat ^ki » /c mtans, amongst other things, the ffreawt or armour for the 
legs, and that «/um o is the ore or mtUrtac in which metals are found. 
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* Hen^ his B^p^nl^Xk t4,tKm author: but wh% wi^ juch a 

v^esB struggle \vi]^'‘h^i'ooi4d'content himself with writing in a 
remote village a]d|<»|j^apathij|ti and i^oiunts ? During bia coMo^uies 
with the priest atiSanw h^her-Burg6o%,in which the fervour of critical 
controversy fed the passion and gave i^ity to its object, what more 
natural than that the mental striving should become an eddy ? Mad¬ 
ness may perhaps be defined as the circling in a stream which should be 
progressive and adaptive. Don Quixote grows at length to be a man 
out of his wits; his understanding is deranged i and hence, without the 
least deviation firpm tlie-truth of nature, without losing the least trait of 
personal individuality, he becomes a substantial living allegory, or per- 
sDiiificatiun of the reason and the moral sense, divested of the judgment 
and the understanding. Sancho is the converse. He is the common 
sense without reason or imagination; and Cervantes not only shows 
the excellence and power of reason in Don Quixote, but in both him 
and Sancht) the* mischiefs resulting from a severance of the two main 
constituents of sound intellectuajl and moral action. Put him and his 
master together, and they form a perfect intellect; but they are sepa¬ 
rated and without cement; and lienee each having need of the other for 
its own completeness, each has at times a mastery over the other. For 
the common sense, although^ it may sec the practical inapplicability of 
the dictates of the imagination of^abstract reason, yet cannot help sub¬ 
mitting to tlicm. These two characters possess tlie world, alternately 
and interchangeably the cheater and the cheated. To impersonate th« * 
and to combine the pc mnent with the individual, is one of tl -.uCh lie 
creations of genius, and has been achieved by Cervantes and ? would not. 
almost alone.’—t'A. 119. ^ suDinil to llus 

The idea of the two advontu ’iffbt, and a Vacuity of inctapliysic 
merchants of Toledo, is given amusingiv thus:—’ '•'■♦’bly tlrawo 

* The manner in which Don Quixote redressed this wrong to an 
poor Andres’s flogging) is a picture of the true revolutionary ’ iIk. 

its first honest state, while it is yet only a bewilderment of dvctcli 
standing. You have a benevolence limitless in its ])raye;s, 
fact aspirations towards omnipotence; but between it and beneficence 
the bridge of judgment—that is, of measurement of pi. rsonal pov ev— 
intervenes, and must be jiassed. Otherwnse you will be bruised l»y the 
ledp into the chasm, or be drowned in the nver, and drag others with 
,you to the same fate. 

* “ \ .hcii they were conic so near us to be seen and heard, Don 
Quixote raised his voice, and Avith arrogant air cried out, ‘ Let the 
whole world stand! If t^ic whole world docs not confess that there is 
not in the whole Avorld a damsel more beautiful than, &c.’ ” 

‘Now mark the presumption which follows the self-complacency of 
tl»c last a«t! That was an honest attempt to redress a real WTOUg: this 
is an arbitrary determination to enforce a Brissotine or Rousseau’s ideal 
on all his fellow-cfeatiircs. 

“ Lei the wliole world stand ! ’* 

‘ If there had lieen any experience in jiroof of the excellency of our 
code, where would be our superiority in this enlightened age ? 

“ No! 






yoii believe,: confess, 
\ou all to battle** 

if)" 

position howevet 
that, ■wi&btit tbeir 


* ** No! tbebusiness ig> that ^ ^ 

affirm, swear, and mahitain it ; / cna 

(D^de no, conmigo sois m batallut getM'<Uie\ 

* Next see the persecution fury by 

moderate! The only words listened to ai^ "Ihdse 
context and their conditionals, and transformed into jjositive assertions, 
might give some shadow of excuse for the violence shown! This rich 
story ends, to the compassion of the men in their souses, in a sound rib- 
roasting of the idealist by the muleteers—the mob. And happy for thee, 
poor Knight! that the moh were against thee! For had they been with 
thee, by the change of the moon and of them, thy head would have been 
off.'— ih. 123. 


After the adventure of the fulling-mills— 

* Sanebo is cured by this time, through experience, as far as his own 
errors are concerned j yet still is he lured on by the ui>panqy||erable awe 
of his master’s superiority, even when he is cheating him.’— ib. 128. 

Finally, after observing that Cardenio is the madman of j)as- 
sion, who meets and easily overthrows, for the moment, the mad¬ 
man of imagination ;—and noticing ‘ the contagion of madness of 
any kind, u}>(»n Don Quixote’s m^ru|^ion of Cardenio’s story,’— 
the Icctiinn* ends with the following summary on» Cervantes 
himself;— 


^’'\stilian of refined manners ; a gentla"'*n, true to religion, and 
noiir. A scholar and a soldier; fougnt under the bamiers of 
hie na: • <i ia •’< t nn' and was captured. Kii- 

tlic meanest portions d. maiier a.. - ,, 


the mind to decij.hcr world of , harliarian owner. Finally 
tliat aloiM' rcsi.med liis native destiny—the awful task of achieving 
tioiis,— reason died poor and a prisoner, while nobles and 

the powr +heir golilets of gold gave relish to their pleasures by the 
■' « divine genius. lie was the inventor of novels for the 

I (K.) (i nd in liis Persilis and Sigisiminda the English may find the 
germ of their Robinson Crusoe. 

‘ Tlu* world w.is a drama to him. His own thoughts, in spite of 
poverty £uul sickness, perjictuatcd for him the feelings of youth. He 
painted only what he knew and had looked into, but he knew and had 
looked into much indeed; and his imagination was ever at hand to 
adapt and modify the world of his experience. Of delicious iove he 
fahled, yet with stainless virtue.’- ~ih. 130. 


In taking up these volumes the reader must be prepared for 
the jicrusal of a genuine miscellany; yet it is a misceljpny not 
without method or progression, and the constantly felt presence 
of the author’s own personal feelings impresses a unity on it more 
, real and affecting than is to be found in many*a work of more 
elaborate arrangement. Indeed, fragmentary as a great part of 
these Remains must be allowed to be, we doubt whether in any 
one of Coleridge’s compositions published in his lifetime there is 
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fKX mvu^li of tbr 
8|^ti of the 
in his hatidj or Wi 


it Uni pi:eiite«j ^ veiy !i£ii«h]ood ana animal 
Ibiisfin. IVe haviS him We with hifi note-bbok 


in his handj or mMang orier his old poet oa* divine, praisii^ or cen¬ 
suring* dr doubting at will—letiing you know how he felt or rea¬ 
soned on such a pc^t on such a day* and thus effectually* though 
unconsciously* recording the annals of his own mind. The frame¬ 
work of the course of lectures delivered in 1818 has enabled the 
editor to hnd a place lor numerous scattered criticisms upon books 
or authors mentioned by Mr. Coleridge as he went along; and 
some of these are amongst the most agreeable things he ever 
wrotCi Donne’s poetry, he says— 


‘ With Donne, whose muse on dromedary trots, 

Wreatlie iron pokers into true-love knots; 

Shym^’s sturdy cripple, fancy*s maze and clue, 

Wit’s forge and ire-blasts meaning’s press and screw.’ 

* The wit of Donne,’ he adds, ^the wit of Butler, the wit of Pope, tlie 
wit of Congreve, the wit of Sheridan—how many disparate things are 
here expressed by one and the same word, wit! Wonder-exciting vigor, 
intensenoBB and peculiarity o^hought, using at will the almost Ixminllcss 
stores of a capacious memory, aiidC^xcrciscd on subjects where wo have 
no right to Sxpcct it—this is the wit of Donne!*— ih. 148. 

And upon Warburton’s note in Hamlet— 

** As to the jingles, and play on words, let us but look into llie 
sermons of Dr. Donne (the wittiest man of that age), and wc shall liiul 
them full of this vein”-^ * 


he remarks— 


* I have, and that most carefully, read Dr. Donne’s sermons, ami find 
none of tliese jingles. The great art of an orator—to make wlnitcvcr 
he talks of appear of importance—this indeed Donne has effected ^\ith 
consummate skill.*—^vol. ii. p. 223. 

We cannot, in passing, forbear repeating Mr, (’oleridge’s 
question (Table Talk, p. 88, SJml edit,), ^ Why are not Donne’s 
volumes of sermons reprinted at Oxford ? ’ Surely the charactiu' 
of some of his juvenile poems cannot be the reason! Donne’s Life 
is placed in a cheap form in the catahiguc of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and deservedly so in every rc- 
fpect. Why docs Oxford allow one hundred and thirty scririons 
of the greatest preacher, at least* of the seventeenth century—the 
admired of all hearers—to remain all but tohdly unknown to the 
studente in divinity of the Church of Englajid, and to the literary 
world in general ? Would we could hope to see Donne and Field* 
and some othci^ of our old divines, edited in succession with 
the judgment and learning which distinguish the late Clarendon 
Hooker! 


Mr, Coleridge says of Rabelais:— 

* One cannot help regretting that no friend of Rabelais (and surely 

friends 
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Colerid^'s LUemh 

friend He to^t heve had) has left axi eutheatlj^ If^unt of him. tiia 
btififiSohefry t?aa tiot merdy "or.tamed a irod 

of gold—It W44. lecesfeary es att amul^agaiaiifr 
Bcyobd a doubt, he was among the deep^ 4 ^ thix^eTe 

of hia age. Ne^er ’waa a more ptansible, aM . eeldom) I am persuadedi 
a Icsis appropriate line than the thousand-times quoted— 

“ Rabelais laughing in his easy chair”— 
of Mr. Pope. The caricature of his filth and zanyism proves how fully 
he both knew and fclt the danger in which he stood. I could write a 
treatise in proof and praise of the morality and moral elevation of Rahe* 
lais’ work, which would make the church stare and the conventicle 
groan, and yet should he the truth, and nothing but the truth. I class 
Rabelais with the creative minds of the world, Shakspeare, Bante, 
Cervantes, &c. 

‘ All Rabelais’ personages are phantassnagoric allegories, but Panurge 
above all. He is throughout the imvoupyla —^the wisdom, tjjat is, the 
conning, of the human animal—the undei-s undiug, as the faculty of 
means to purposes without ultimate ends, in tlie most comprehensive 
sense, and including art, sensuous fancy, and all the passions of the 
undcrstaiidirig. It is impossible to read Rabelais without an admiration 
mixed with wonder at the depth and oxt^t of his learning, his multi¬ 
farious know’ledge and original obsefiratijfp, beyond wdiat books in that 
age eoidd have sin)]died him with. * 

(“ 13. iii. c. 9. How Pauurge asketh counsel of Pantagrucl, whether 
he should marry, yea or no.”) 

‘ Note this incomparable chaj)ter. Pantagruel ^touds for the reason, 
as eoutra-distiiiguishe*^! from the uudcrstaudin(|^nd choice, that is, from 
Panurge; and the humour consists in le hitter asking advice of the 
former on a subject in wliich the reay)n can only give the inevitable 
eoiielusion, the syllogistic <,vy/o, from the premises provi<i«‘d by the under- 
slundiijg its(df, which ])iit.s each ease so as of necessity to pre-det,ermine 
; • ’\ t thereon. This fhaj)ter, independently of the allegory, is an 

exquisite satire on the spirit in which people commonly ask advice.*— 
vol. i. 138. 

Ij} the lecture on Sterne, Ctderidge says— 

‘ >'lic cs'^enee of Mr. Shandy’s character is a craving for sympathy in 
exact [)r<)p(»Viion to the oddity and imsympathizability of what he pro- 
pof.es;—this, coupled with an instinctive desire to he at least disputed* 
with, or rather both in one, to dispute and yet to agree—and holding as 
worst of all, acquiescence w ithout either resistance or sympathy. Thil 
is charmingly, indeed, profoundly conceived, and is psychologically and 
e,thicaUy true of all Mr. Shandys. Note, too, how the contrasts of cha¬ 
racter, which are always either balanced or remedied, iucrease^the love 
between the brothers.’— ib. 144. 

And in the lecture on Dante, we have this fine passage— 

‘ Upon these hints the history of the republican *ras of Greece and 
modern Italy ought to be written. There are three kinds or stages of 
historic narrative:—1. That of the annalist or chronicler, who deals 
merely in facts and events arranged in order of time, liaving no prin¬ 
ciple 



ciple of selection, of jmnganea&t, and 

constitutes u tbe li^etiCBl undtin^ of roinacco or Heroic 

le^ndsj— 2. tHe writer who tiikes his stand m v^ome moral 

point, and selects' a senes Cj^ events for fhe express purpose of illr^itrating. 
it, and in whose hands the narrative of ihe selectea events is modified hy 
the principle of selection;—as Thucydides, whose object was to desenbe 
the evils of democratic and aristocratic partizansmps;—or iPolyhiiis, 
whose design was to show the social benefits resulting from the triumph 
and grandeur of Rome, in public institutions and unitary discipline;— 
or Taeitus, whose secret aim was to exhibit the pressure and corruptions 
of despotism; in all which writers and others like them, the ground- 
object of the historian colours with artificial lights the facts which he 
relatca,;—^3. and which in idea is the grandest, the most truly founded in 
}thilosophy—There is the Herodotean history, which is not composed 
with reference to any particular causes, but attempts to describe human 
nature itself on ^ great scale as a petio '’. of tlie drama of Providence, the 
free will of man resisting ’hoViestiny of events—for the individiials often 
succeeding against it, but the"*race always yielding to it, and in the 

resistance itself invariably’affording means towards the comjdetion of the 
ultimate result. Mitford’s History is a good and useful work; but in 
his zeal against democratic g^eniment, Mitford forgot, or never saAV, 
f/iat ancient Greece teas nol^mor mir/ht ever to be considered^ n per- 
viunent thiit^y hut that it existed in the disyosition of Providenccy as a 
proclaitncr of ideal trvlhsy and that everlasting proclamation once 
niadey that its functions irere naiurally at an end* — ib. ir)2. 

One distinguishing feature in Mr. Coleridge’s critical mind was 
the universality and h^^tiness of his love for’all kinds and spc;ci- 
mens of literature that had anything genuine in them, no matter 
how dit'crsc, or even repugnant, as between each other, they 
might seem, Wc believe he did once own that he could not 
away with modern sermons and btmks of modern political 
economy; but with those exceptions, for which lie must of course 
answet, there never was, perhaps, a man who so naturally put 
himilelf in immediate sympathy with the author in liis hands. 
This is a quality or liahit by no means common, and quite distinct 
from vast erudition or an indiscriminate fondness for reading ; it 
springs, wdiere it exists, from a constantly wakeful state of the 
imaginative power, which sees the latent identity of things out¬ 
wardly different, and delects and fixes the cliangeful spirit of 
beauty under all its disguises. There are few parts of these 
volumes more delightful than the notices of Tom Jones, Jonathan 
Wild, <*Robinson Crusoe, thixiwn in amongst the criticisms on 
Fuller, lirown, Selden, Junius, Asgill, and those again brought 
to bear on the ii^orc sustained examinations of Milton and Shak- 
speare. There is such a thovough appreciation of the motives, 
such a manly estimate of the age, such a true and unreluctant 
admii'ation of the genius of the writer, in every line of these 

charming 



. '\fA' 

chartttmj^ ietlSi! He praises a: 3 ad freedom, yet 

dep^ of tonf which a coh^tcionsn^^df tr^Miirif^posd and con- 
fideht powei ak the critic hiniielf^ can alone pVwib^. There is 
no scorn^ no sneer, tio aifecting a superiori^ to every author thet 
has not yet attained a popularity which intimidates and defies mis¬ 
representation -rather, on the contrary, an eagerness to bring 
forward excellence before unknown, to obviate the prejudices 


arising from altered fashions, to illustrate aud glorify what is 
above praise. In (loing th^s^ Coleridge, as talking to himself, 
speaks often of himself—reveals his emotions, expresses his wishes, 
owns his regrets. ^ There is no fer v of the press* in him, as the 
editor truly says; yet nothing is published in this collection which 
is morally unfit for the public eye, or which a just sense of what 
is due to honour or delicacy would '.withhold. Wo think a proper 
reliance has been shown on (Coleridge’s eharactei^in the com¬ 
munication to the world in these* volumes of many toucliing 


sketches of the inmost heart of this extraordinary man by himself. 
Let the reader take a specimen from the notes on Junius, written 
in J 8 O 7 , and which we have no hesitation in pmnouncing the 
Ixjst critiejue on the general merits^ of ffmt writer yet before the 
M'orld. Speaking of the preface to the Letters, Colcrid^ says:— 


‘ An excellent preface, and the sentences not so snipt as in the dedi- 
eation. The paragraph near the conclusion, beginning with “ some 
opinion may now he expected,” and ending with “relation between 
guilt and pnnlshincnt,”^dcscrves to be qno<cd master-piece of rhe¬ 
torical ratiocination, in a series of questions that permit no answer, or 
(as Junius says) carry their ow'ii answer along with them. The great 
art of .Imiius is never to say too mneb, and to avoid with equal anxiety 
a coinmon-jilace manner, aud matter that is not common-place. If ever 
iic (Icviaics into any originality of thought, he takes core that it shall be 
such as excites surprise for its acuteness rather than admiration for its 
jirofimdity. lie takes care!—say rather, that nature took care for him. 
It is impossible to detract from the merit of these I^ictters: they are 
suited to their purpose, and perfect in their kind. They imjiel to action, 
not thought. Had they been profound or subtle in tliought, or majestic 
or sweeping in composition, they wuxdd have been adapted for the clbset 
of a Sidney, or for a House of Lords, such as it was in the time of Lord 
Bacon;—but tlicy are plain and sensible whenever the author is in the 
right, andwliether right or wrong, always shrew'd and epigrammatic, and 
fitted for the coffee-house, tlie exchange, the lobby of the House of 
Commons, and to be read aloud at a public meeting. When contyseted, 
dropping the forms of connexion; desultory without abruptness or ap¬ 
pearance of disconnexion; epigrammatic and antithetical to excess; 
sententious and personal; regardless of right or wrong’ yet well skilled 
to act the part of an honest warm-hearted man, and even when he is in 
the right, saying' the tnith but never proving it, much less attempting 
to bottom it;—this is the character of Junius;—and on this character 


and 
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And in the mmdd wrings must every cant' himielf) who 

would wish in &c^hus ^es tW%e importimt imd 16d^-*TeiQQembered 
agent of A factni^ I believe that I coidd do* all that Juiiititi! has done, 
and suipaBB him doing many thin|^ which he has not done: for exr 
ample, ^ an occasional mducUbn of startling facts, in the mimner of 
Tom Paine, and lively illustrations and witty apidications of good 
stories and appropriate anecdotes, in the manner of Home Tooke. 1 
believe I could do it if it were in my nature to aim at this sort of excel¬ 
lence, or to be enamoured of the fame and itnmediate influence which 
would be its consequence and reward. But it is not in my nature. I 
not only /ohc truths hut I have a passion for the legitimate investigation 
of truth. The love of truth conjoined with a keen delight in a strict 
and ‘Skilful yet impassioned argumentation, is my master pas.sion, and 
to it are subordinate even the love of liberty and all my public feelings 
—and io it whatevei I labour under of vanity, ambition, arid all my 
inward imp^es.—lb. liO. 

These latter sentences contain the key of (^olei’l(ljr(‘’s life, and 
should be its text and motto, whenever it comes to be written. 
And again, after the perusal of Bfixt£>r’s Life of himself, in 
he notes, among the grounds for recommending tlie study of our 
elder writers—Hooker—^aypbr—Baxter—in sliort, almost any of 
the foliol^composed from Rdivard VI. to Charles [I. — 

* 1. The overcoming the habit of deriving yoiir whole plcnsnrc ])as- 
sively from the book itself, which can otily bo dfected by cxciteiiK’iit of 
curiosity or of some passion. Puree yourself to reflect on what you read 
paragraph by paragrapli|da,ml in a short time you will derive your pleasure 
—an ample portion o^t, at least—from the activity of jour own mind. 
All else is picture suusliiiie. 2, The contpiesi of party and sectarian 
prejudices, wlicn you have on the same table before you the ivorks of a 
Hammond and a Baxter, and leHeet liovv many amt how inomeiitons 
their points of agreement, how few and almost childish the differences 
which estranged and irritated tlujse good men. Lot us but itnaginc wliat 
tb^ir blessed spirits now feel at the retrospect of their csirthly frailties, 
and can we do other than strive to feel as they now feel, not as they once; 
felt ? So will it be with the disputes between good men of the present 
day; and if you have no other reason to doubt your opponent’s gnod,- 
riess than the point in dispute, thmk of Baxter and Hammond, of 
Milton and Taylor^ and let it he no reason at all. 3. It will secure 
you from the narrow idolatry of present times and fashions, and create 
the noblest kind of imaginative power in your soul, that of living in past 
ages;—^wholly devoid of which, a man can neither anticipate the future, 
nor even live a truly human life, a life of reason, in the present.*— 

a*. 2fe. 

We spoke of the remarks on Milton and De Foe, two writers 
quaintly coupled perhaps, of whom Coleridge was an almost life¬ 
long student. It may be thoftght no great discovery that Robinson 
Crusoe is a work of high genius; the world has long felt it to be 
so, though no work that we remember of such amazing celebrity 
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scanty; yet they are auAcieft^ th tesUfyJthe/^t^r'^ the:^ligli 
insight into its constituent excellencies^ ai^ iiis happy power 
bringing them out into distinct view in a few words, t At suity 
years of age, 1830, we find the cheerful, fresh-minded old poet 
spoiling some child’s story-book with such sentences as these :— 

* The charm of De Foe’s works, especially of llohiuson Crusoe,' is 
founded on the same principle. It always interests, never agitates. 
Crusoe himself is merely a representative of humanity in general j 
neither his intellectual nor his moral qualities set him above the middle 
degree of mankind; his only prominent characteristic is the spirit of 
enterprise and wandering, which is, nevertheless, a very common dis¬ 
position. You will observe that all ihat is womlevful m this tale is the 
result of external circumstances—of things v, itieh ibrtuSft^ llhfags to 

Crusoe’s bands.One excellence of De Foe, amongst many, is 

his sacrifice of lesser interest to the greater, because more universal. 
Had he (as without any improbability he might have done) given his 
Robinson Crusoe any of the turn for natural history, which forms so 
striking and delightful a feature in the^j^is|ily uneducated Dumpier j— 
had he made him find out qualities and usbs in the before»i(to him) 
unknown plants of the island—discover, for instance, a substitute for 
hops, or describe birds, &c.—^niany delightful jiages and incidents might 
have enriched the hook;—but then Crusoe would have ceased to be the 
universal rcpresentativ(>y-<Ae person for whom evei'y reader could suh- 
slilate himself. But rmo nolhiny is done, fhou^t^ suffered, or desired, 
hut what every man cat tmayi'ne himself doiny, thinking, feeling, or 
vishing for. Rven so very easy a problem as that of finding a sub¬ 
stitute for ink is witli exquisite judgment made to baffle Crusoe’s in- 
vcjili' <’ faculties. And iuwbiat lie does, he arrives at no excellence; he 
tloes u.., make basket-\v/oik like Will Atkins; the carpentering, tai¬ 
loring, pottery, &c, are all just wliat will answer his purposes, and 
those are confined to needs that all men have, and comforts that all men 
desire. * Crusoe rises only to the point to which all men may be made 
to feel that thev might, and that tlicy ought to, rise in religion—,to 
resignation, dependence on, and thankful acknowledgment of, the Divine 
mercy and goodness.’— ih. 189—196. 

Now let us hear the lecturer, when many years a younger 
man, speak in somewhat deeper tones of the mighty poet of the 
Paradise Lost;— 

‘ If we divide the period from the accession of Elizabeth to the pro¬ 
tectorate of Cromwell, into two unequal portions, the first ending witli 
the death of James I., the other comprehending the reign of Charles 
and the brief glories of the republic, we are forcibly struck with a 
difference in the character of the illustrious actors, by whom each period 
is rendered severally memorable. Or radier, the difference in the 
characters of the great men in each period leads us to make this divi¬ 
sion. Eminent os the intellectual powers were that were displayed in 

both, 





l^th, yet in };he men^.in tlie Tm^s JOi& bif ejto^lence, 

imd not Iner^dy ill the -^eriety) wt aWost diversityi of united in 

the same in^vldual, the age pf CKaales falls short of its predecpssor; 
and the stars of the Paili^ent, keen as their radiance was, in fiilness 
and richness of lustre, yield to the constellation at the court of Eliza¬ 
beth, which can only be paralleled by Greece in her brightest moment, 
when fhe titles of the poet, the philosopher, the historian, the statesman, 
and the general, not seldom funned a garland Tppnd the same head, as 
in the instances of our Sidneys and Raleighs. But then, on the other 
hand, there was a vehemence of will, an enthusiasm of principle, a 
depth and an earnestness of spirit, which the charms of individual fame 
and personal aggrandizement could not pacify,—an aspiration after rea¬ 
lity, permanence, and general good;—in short, a moral grandeur in the 
latter period, with which the low intrigues, MacTuavcllic maxims, and 
selfish and servile nmbHion of the former, stand in painful contrast. 

' * The^sasats of tinr n belongs not to the present occasion to detail at 
length; but a mere allusion to the quick succession of revolutions in 
religion, breeding apolitical indifference in the mass of men to religion 
itself, the enormous increase of the royal power in consequence of the 
humiliation of the nobility and the clergy,—the transference of the 
papal authority to the Crc^rn^the unfixed state of Elizabeth’s own 
opinion^ whose inclinations were as Popish as her interests Avevc Pro¬ 
testant,—und the controversial extravagance and practical imbecility of 
her successor,—will help to explain the former period; and the perse¬ 
cutions that had givtm a life-and-soul interest to the disputes so impru¬ 
dently fostered by James, the ardour of a conscious increase of power in 
the Commons, and life g-cai -r a iskrity of inanners and maxims, the 
natural product and mo't fo.m . ,>ouquc^t (religious disputatiou, 
not merely in conjunction, but ^ ^ a 

awakened political and rcpublioin ])oyv moiueiitoiis 

character of the latter acra. ^ * cJiildisli the tlilfcrencos 

In tlie close of the former period, and ^ b«t imagine what 
latter, the poet Milton was educated and forniea; . ^...rtblv frailties 
latter, and all the fond hopes and aspirations which had been 
so in evil days, standing as the representative of the combined excel¬ 
lence of both periods, he jiroduccd the Paradise Lost as by an after- 

throe of nature.Athougli it was, and is, my intention to defer 

the consideration of Milton’s own chrractCT to the conclusion of this 


lecture, yet I could not prevail on u it to approach the Paradise Lost 
without impressing on your minds the conditions under w'hich such a 
work was in fact producible at all, the original genius having been 
assumed as the immediate agent and efficient cause; and these condi- 
tioux I find in the character of the times and in his own character. The 


age in which the foundations of his mind were laid was congenial to it 
as one golden mra of profound erudition and individual genius; that in 
which the sup^rstnicture was ^carried up w’os no less favourable to it by 
a sternness of discipline and a show of self-control, highly flattenng to 
the imaginative dignity of an heir of fame, and which won Milton over 
from the dear-loved delights of academic grovea and cathedral aisles to 

the 
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Coleridge's Litermy 


the wti'pi^atic party. It acted on liim, too, no doub^ lo^d modified 
his atodies W a characteristic controveri^ai spi^t fhis • ]^i^htatiOn of 
God is tinted with it>—a spirit no| less busy, mdeed, ii^^pditical than in 
theological and ecclesiastical dispute, but caitying oii the former always, 
more or less, in the guise of the latter.’ And so as Pope’s censure ^ 
our poetr—that he makes God the Father a school-divine—-is just, we 
must attribute it to the character of his age, from which the men of 
genius who escaped, escaped by a worse disease, the licentious indiffer¬ 
ence of a Frenchified court. 


‘ Such was the nidus or soil which constituted, in the strict sense of 
the word, the circumstances of Milton’s mind. In his mind itself there 
were purity and piety absolute j an imagination to which neither the 
past nor the present were interesting, except as far as they called forth 
and enlivened the great ideal, in which and for which he lived; a keen 
love of truth, which, after many weary pursuits, ft>und a harWir in a 
sublime listening to the still voice in his own spirit, "uid aijkegr a love 
of his country, whicli, after a disappointment till inore^epressive, 
expanded and soared into a love of man as a probationer of immortality. 
These were, these alone could be, the conditions under which such a 


work as the Paradise Lost could be conceived and accomplished. By a 
life-long study Milton had known— 

-what was of uflfe tdT^now, 

What best to say could say, to do had done. * 

His actions to his words agreed, his words 
To his large heart gave utterance due, his heart 
Contain’d of good, wise, fair, the perfect shape;— 
and he left the iinperishaldc Jmaj’, • as a bequest ages coming, in the 

Paradise Lost.No -4* pS^sal of this immortal 

' ‘‘r: .dcur a.id the purity of Milton’s 

wsin^Jo. j\ so veiy ic C^/i'domestic eniovments he really 

stitutc for ink is with exquisite v i . n *' - 

vciti- tohica. A..,liutv> ,1''■“"’'f f™”"" 

Ilucii 1.„ u.ako basket-, 

limnrr nntlPrv Ar '■ ^ ^ “^‘POSBlblc to TCollZe lllS 

t los/’ ^ C - politics^ or society, he gave up his 

.wi-i.'.o the living spirit and light within^hiim, and avenged himself on 
the world by enriching it with this records of his own transcendent ideal.’ 
—? 6 . 166 — 118 . 


The latter half of the first of these vol tunes comprises, under the 
convenient title Omniana, reprint of those articles in Mr. 
.Southey’s well-known miscellany) of the same name, which were 
contributed by Mr. Coleridge,- and with them a numerous collec¬ 
tion of little pieces of like nature-, found scattered throughout his 
papers, the overflowings of hisk mind, and the intended geriife of 
future compositions. Mjmy o£i these arc very beautiful, and 
cevrMid us forcibly of the best things in the aphoritmic works of 
Warwick, Quarles, and Fuller, but they have a depth of feeling 
and jroetic power which are not to be found in those delightful 
authors. Our readers will not be sorrj to see a few of these 

taken 





at' ahaU qiK»te from t^at psft of this 

anthology caily, which hast not been printed before. They were 
written between 180^ and 1^16,'V 

The. Witn AEp the Dhbd. 

‘ Ihe Wdl to the inward principle to the outward act—^is 

as the lemcl to the shell: hurt yet, in the first place, the rfheiris.heceB- 
eary for the kernel, and that by which it is commonly known; and, in 
the next place, as the shell conicj first, and the kernel grows gradually 
and hardens within it, so is it with 1 i.- u-a'* principle in man," Lega¬ 
lity precedes morality in every individual, cren as the Jewish 'lispensa- 
tiou preceded the Christian in the education of the world at large.* 

The Will foe the Deed. 

^When may the will be taken for the deed ? Then, when the will is 
the obedience of the whole man; when the will is in fact the deed, that 
is, all the deed in mt'- power. In evCa^ other case it is bending the bow 
without«j^|jg»tiiiff the arrow. The bird of Paradise gleams on the tofiy 
branch, ana the muti takes aim^ and draws the tough yew into a crescent 
with might and main j and lo! there is never an arrow on the string!’ 

New Troths. 

* To all new truths, or renovation of old truths, it must he as in the 
ark between the destroyed^nd the ahout-to-bc renovated world. The 
raven nyist be sent out bewre^e dove, and ominous controversy must 
precede peace and olive-WTeath.’ 

Amanda. 


‘ Lovely and pure—^iio bird of Paradise, to feed on dew and fiower- 
fragrance, and never to alight on earth, till shot by death with pointless 
shaft; Init a rose, to,^ ' : “ ®'*iial*'earth, thence to suck ni) 

mitrimeut and bloom “^‘^ttrity o n (jj-oop and fade amid 

sunshine and zephyrs on a fon(|Ucst «/**i'^''*** ‘ * 

prose comment on the glowing'’^ .. before you the works ot a 

did the surly over-browing roe’ many aij<l how monientovis 

this earth on the soft moonlir’^’-i . , thildisli the difterences 

period, and imagine nhat 

* Next to the nispireu •* educated and formeu; " 

^ .11 ^ . f. tind asuirations which hau been 

once-struck hour remaaiing 

on the first enistle of Peter ’ ^ representative of the combined excel- 

on the hrst ej istle ot reter. Paradise Lost as by an after- 

‘He was like a cork, 


■He was use a Cork l.c “o” ^ tr. the conclusion of this 

and yet he coiild n^lhcr rcn. ' ^ Lo,, 

jnuch less the hgUtoi Apollo. conditions under which such a 

im. gott ot flay. efficient cause; and these condi- 

H 0 may remark here, in ^gg and in his own character. Th^ 
effect contained in the Editor , ^iud were laid was congenial to it 
entitled • Yoqjth and Age ’ (vol. i. p. 345) is nearly a transliRSrdlj^ 
of a sentence in .Jean Paul^ and that another passage ‘ Religious 
CeremonieeJ (ib. p. 340) seems a paranhrase of a stanza in 
Herbert’. Elixir- , iMine, anu ^nicu won ..tii.to- 

" -ademic groves and cathedral aisles to 
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* A man that loola on 
On it may stay lu» aye) 

Or if he plcaseth* through passy 
And then the Heaven espy.* 

The gix lmc9, too, ^ A Sober Statement of Human life,’ (tA iV 
an) have been placed m these Remains by mistahe* They are to 
be found m Southwell’s poems. And the Fragment (ih, p. 34) is 
111 one of Mr. Bowles’s caily com] (>iti >ns 

Whilst referring to th^ i ’ 2 cs, we were stiuck with several 
pietty httle pieces inM isc, uot included in the common edition of 
C’oleiidge’s poetical works. The following may, wc think, fairly 
claim Its plac c in any variorum translation of ('atnllus:— 

‘ Vtmmxitt ma Leithia^ utqve ameniuSiSiC .*— 

‘ Mv Leshm, let uj lovo and live, 

Ai)il to till Minds, inv t^eubia, e,ive 
I nil Lolil iLsliaint, e«ith boding feni 
01 ».,t, .ukI all iN saus sc?vere • 

\ on sun now posting to the mam 
V\ ill s( t,—^Init ’tis to rise agnm , — 

But we, whin once our httle lic,ht 
Is S 11 , must sU (p in endless 91*0^ 

Then lunii, Mith whom alone I’ll liVc, 

\ thi us iiul kisses take and give' 

Anothei thousand’ to the stoic 
Add liundicds —then a thousmil moie ' 

^lld wluntliew 1 lotai, ’ ” ' ' 

Lit lonfiisioi 


M I o . 22 iinufjine 

mshnvfjoi Lien suviiy 
slitiitc loi nik IS with eMpiisili 

Milt 1' 211 

jlots . . 1 ,. Jvo hasket-v, ^ 

ou.^, 1 »UC,V, 

‘ 1 die living spuit and light withm ' 
the w 01 • 1 h^ niithing it \vith this recoid liavel post 
ih. ICC 1*18 ox How 


lb p 271 

' voiith, .IS may be 
aisciijiuoii foi a. Time- 


The latter half of the fust of these \ol is v]) a ghost 
comenient title Omiuana, jual^ow’’ —ib p CO. 


Southey’s well-known miscellany i lock m C’heapsidc *— 
contributed by Mr Coleridge, ihout to do, 
tion of httle pieces of hke natuie tluc 1111 , 

papers, the overflowings of his U‘‘nd shall tell # 

future compositions Many of hiavui 01 hell’* ib p 317. 
XPiviMu senmel ol uiesc' loiuxiics couipiiscs cvoiy i^ninaut that the 
c'ditor could collect of Mr. Coiendge’s lectme* and notes on 


Shakspo.are, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and I'letedier, and the drama 
authors. Oui leadcis will not ' essay on the Idea of the Pio- 

^thc'MS 
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metiheus of .^Wiylu% read bcsfore Royal Society of Literature 
iu 18^5, and various charactuxisttc comments on. Fuller, Asj^l, 
Browne, Selden, Fielding, and e^^^rs, presenting at one and the 
same time some bxilUant speamen^'of philosophical critid»n, and 
in numberless points the most authendc and curious revelations of 
the author’s own innermost being ever yet published. Indeed 
we may with truth say that though no part of these Remains pro¬ 
fesses to he properly biOgrapliical, almost every page of them 
evidences and defines some peculiar.u;, ol the author’s moral and 
intellectual constitution. He appears, in many a long season of 
sickness and incapacity for society, to have dealt with lus books as 
wit4 bosom fiiends and confidants, and to have deposited on their 
margins and blank spaces, as in a confessional, the deepest, 
lightest, strangest, and alas! saddest of lus mental workings. ‘ To 
lose a to f^oieridge,’ said Lamb— 

* carries some sense uiid meaiung in it. You arc sure that he will 
make one hearty meal on your viands, if he can give no account of tlie 
platter after it. . . . Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a moderate 
collection, be shy of showing it; or if thy heart overfloweth to lend 
them, lend thy books j but^ ^be to such a one as S. T. C, lie will 
return thim (generally anticipating the time appointed) witli usury; 
enriched with annotations, tripling their vainc. I l):o c hod e^]^eriene.e. 
Many are these precious MSS. of his — (inmattoT ui't ' .-i,':,. nui ai'Uosi 
in quantity not unfrequeutly, vying with the ongUiUls)—in no \ery 
clerkly hand—^legible in my Daniel; in old Burton; in Sir Tlioinas 
Brow'iie; and diose iJwtnisc cogitations of the GJrcville, now, alas! 
wandering in Pagan lands !’* 

He wrote on any book, no matter whoso it was, or whither it 
was bound; liaving thus delivered hi' mind, as it were, to the 
author, he parted with the record without further tliouglit; and 
it is grievous to think how many volumes cohered witli (Coleridge’s 
notes are now wearing out in circulating libraries, or lying buried 
in private collections. Surely individuals possessing any of these 
relics, will consider it due to justice, and to the interests of 
literature to communicate them for the purposes of insjicetion to 
the known and accredited representatives of the author's literary 
property. 

The dramatic criticism here presented to us is in form a frag¬ 
ment—a torso ; but it is the torso of a wrestler; and we have 
risen from a perusal of it with blended feelings of regret and 
admiftition, that so much is irrecoverably lost of what must have 
been so excellent. Yet there never was a fragment which con¬ 
tained within iUso much essential completeness—such a deep-laid 

* Elia. Essay, ‘ The TVro Races of Men.’ We hope the notes on Daniel and 
Burton, to which Iiamb here refers, are still in existence, and that the editor of 
Coleridge's Remains will find means of obtaining access to tbeni. 


foundation 
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foundation of general prii^iple, »ucli « ncfe array 6f particular 
illustration. Here, as in cverVtliiiig he wrote, ,it is Coleridge’s 
^eat and almdst peculiar inerir that he sdks tiie reader thinking 
for hims«4f, but thifddtig in a new light'and with powers and faci- 
I'ties unfelt and unknown before. A master-key is given, which 
enables him to dispense with the rest of the hunch : he is place<! 
in the right point of view, and aCcordinerly the entire landscape is 
presentefl to him in its du^ d|i!ti.nce and proportion. Before this, 
liowever, can be effecte^t—ueibre he can know —^he must to a cer¬ 
tain degree believe; he must presume the greatness of Shakspeare, 
in order tliat he may be able to understand and to prove it. He 
must not think himseli a wise man of Gh*cece cross-examining a 
Scythian; he must not, like nearly all the editors of our great 
(IramrAist, ‘put on the sevcn-le^ue boots self- opinio n, and 
stn<le at once from a reader into a suprenv jiudge, adfrmind and 
deaf, hll his three-ounce phial at the waters of Niagara; and de¬ 
termine positively the greatness of the cataract to be neither more 
nor less than his three-ounce phial has been able to receive.’— 

‘ I think this,* ; ay Air. Coleridge, serious subject. It is my 

earnest dcsiif'—’I’iv p.i.^sionatc endcavour-^to ‘ enforce atvarWUs times 
and by varimis jo. ie!..'ius instances the close and reciprocal con- 
nexif-n ' ‘ itU pure morality. Without that acquaintance 

niU» dir hciul 'f or that docility and childlike gladness to he made 
acquainted ^^/ith it, which those only can have who dare look at their 
own hearts—and that with a steadiness which ^inligion only has the 
power of reconciling with sincere humility;—^without this, and the mo¬ 
desty produced hy it, I am deeply convinced that no man, Jmwever wide 
his erudition, however patient his antiquarian leseuicii..', 'van possibly 
iinderstand, or be worthy of nnderslanding, the writings of Shakspeare. 
Assuicilij that criticism f Shakspeare will alone be genial which is 
reverential. The Englishman who without reverence, a proud and 
nfFcctioiiatc reverence, can utter the name of William Shakspeare, stands 
disqualifiexl for the office of*‘critic. He wants one at least of the very 
senses, itie language of which he is to employ; and will iliscourse at 
best hut as a blind man, while the whole harmonious creation of light 
and shade, with all its subtle interchange of deepening a:iil dissolving 
colours, rises in silence to the silent Jiat of the uprising Apollo.*-— 
vol. ii. 62. 

This deep sense of Shakspeare’s unique greatness is the cha¬ 
racteristic of Coleridge’s criticism on the mighty dramatist, ^s it 
is of Lamb's, who received it from his elder friend. It is not a 
love that blinds, but a spirit resulting from the justest philosophy 
that presumes the judgment of the most wonderfifl man in the 
world to have been equal to his geniul—nay, mme, that bis genius 
revealed itself in his judgment, as in its most exalted form. 
Coleridge considered the thousand times alleged irregularity and 

VOL. Lix \o. cxvii. c extravagances 
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which arraigned the eagle becaiigeit had not the dii^ensions of the 
swan; and he denounced, not without some warmfh^ the wretched 
vani^ and insolence of tlK>se numberless cridcs, who, not daring 
to ainrm that the delight which their country had received from 
generation to generation, in defiance of the alterations of circum¬ 
stances and habits, was wholly groundless—took upon themselves, 
as a happy refuge, to talk of Shakspeare as a beautiful lums 
natur<E, a splendid inonster—wild indeed, and without taste or 
judgment, but like the inspired idiots of the East, uttering amid 
the strangest follies, the suhlimest truths* 

‘ When,* (he exclaims,) ‘ I think of the inexhaustible mine of virgin 
treasure in our Shakspeare,—^that I have been almost daily reading him 
since I waaten years old,—that the thirty intervening years liave been 
Uiiinterml^lfiSkl'y iVnitlessly employed in tln^ study of the (jueek, 

Latin, English, Italian, Spauisht and German hcllc~loL;;isls, and the Iasi 
fifteen years in addition, far more intensely, in the anal)sis of tlie laws 
of life and reason as they exist in man,—and that upon every step T 
have made forw'ard in taste, in acljnisition of fa(;ts from history or my 
own observation, and in knUwfgdgc of the different law s of heina: and 
their afJpareut exceptions, from accidental collision of disturbing 
forces,—that at every new accession of information, after every snceess- 
hd exercise of meditation, and every fresh presentation of experience, ] 
have unfailingly discovered a ])roportionatc increase of wisdom and 
intuition in Shakspeare;—^when I know' this, and know that by a e.<»n- 
ceivable and possihla^liougli hardly to he expex'tcd, arrangement of the 
British theatres, not all, indeed, hut a large, a very large pro})ortion of 
this indefinite all—(round which no comprehension has yet drawn lluj 
line of circuiustTlption, so as to say to itself, “ I have seen the whole ”) 
—might he sent into the heads and hearts—into the very souls of llu' 
mass of mankind, to W'hoin, excc)*t by this living comment am i 
pretation, it must for ever remain a sealed volume, a deep well igc’s 
wheel or a windlass ;—it sccnis to me a jjardonahlc enthusiasm 
away from sober likelihood, and share in so rich a feast in die fairy 
world of possibility !*— ib. 52. 

He considers the plays of Shakspeare to bo distinguished from 
those of all other dramatic poets by the following character¬ 
istics :— 

^ 1. Expectation in preference to surprise. It is like the true reading 
of the passage—“ God said. Let there he light, and there, was light — 
iiot\licrc was light. As the feeling with which wc startle at a shooting 
star, compared W'ith that of watching the sun rise nt the. pre-estahlislied 
moment, such and so low' is surprise compared with expectation. 2. 
Signal adherence to the great law of nature, that all opposites tend to 

attract and temper each other. 3. Keejiing at all times in the 

high road of life. Shakspeare has no innocent adulteries, no interesting 
incests, no virtuous vice;—he never renders that amiable which reli¬ 
gion 
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gioa and reaeon alike teach ub to detest, or tlothea impurity in the garb 
of virtue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of the day. 
Shakspeare^s hEk^thers ai-e roused by ingratitudei his hugbands stung % 
unfaithfulness; in him, in short, the ad'ections are wounded in those 
pointa in wluch all may, naj^ must feel. Let the morality of gdudf" 
spearc be contrasted with that qf tho writers of his own, or the succeed¬ 
ing age, or of those of tlie present day, who boast their superiority in 
this respect. No one can dispute that tt.’ i-csuli of such a comparison 
is altogether in favour of Shid speare. Even the letters of women of 
high rank in his age were often coarser than his W'ritinga. If he occa¬ 
sionally disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, he nevci injures the mind; 
he neither excites, nor flatters passion, in order to degrade the subject 
of it; he does not use the faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor carries 
on warfare against, virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no wick¬ 
edness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy with the unfortu- 
aatv. Ill Sliakspearc vice never walks t'.s ju twitiglHl^o thing is 
purposely out its place; he inverts not the order of nature and 
pixpncty,—doit, not make every magistrate a drunkard or glutton, nor 
(.wui'Y poor man meek, humane, and temperate; he has no benevolent 

butchers uov any sentimental rat-catchers. 4, Independence of 

the interest on the story as llie groundjwq|k: of the plot. Hence Shak- 
spearc never took tlic trouble of inventing Stories. It was flfiougli for 
him to select from tliose that had been already invented or recorded, 
sueli as had one or other, or both, of two recommendations, namely, 
suit able ness to liis particular purpose, ami their being parts of popular 
Itridilioii,—names oj‘ wliicli we had often heard, and of their fortunes, 
ami as to which all we wantcil was to see tliei^an himself. So it is 
jusi the man liimsclf, the Lear, tlie Shylock, the Richard, that Shak- 
t-poarc makes us for the first liiiic acquainted witlt. Omit tlie first scene 
ill Lear, ami yet everything will remaiu; so the firsv ami second scenes 
ill ' >Ier(;hant of N'cuicc. Indeed it is universally true. .5. Interfu- 
Assi 1 the lyrical—that which in its very essence is poetical—^not only 
reverenu ilramalic, as in the jdays of Metastasio, where, at tlie end of 
00 , comes the aria as the exit speech of the character,—hut also 

111 and through the dramatic. 0. The characters of the draitialis 

■perxonfe, like those in real life, are to he inferred by the reader: they 
are not told to iiim. And it is well worth remarking that Shakspeare’s 
elmrncters, like those in real life, arc very commonly misunderstood, and 
almost ahvays understood hy diflerent persons in different ways. The 
causes are, l.lic same in cither case. If you take only what the friends 
of the character saj', you may he deccivcil, and still more so, if that 
whiclj his enemies say; nay, even the character himself sees himself 
tlirougli the medium of his character, and not exactly as be is. ^akc 
all together, not omitting a shrew'd hint from the clown or the fool, and 
lievhaps your impression wdll lie right; and yon may ki:^oiv whether you 
have in foci discovered the poet’s owui id^'a, hy all the speeches receiving 
light from it, and attesting its reality hy reflecting it. 

‘ Lastly, in Shakspcaic the heterogeneous is united, as it is in nature. 
You must not suppose a pressure or passion always acting on or in tlie 
characterpassion in Shakspeare is thj;it*by which the individual is 

c 2 distinguished 
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dirtinguished from others* not that which makes a diflferent kind of him. 
Shakspeare followed the main march of the human affections. He 
entered into no analysis of the passions or faiths of men* but assured 
himself that such and such passions and faiths were grounded in our 
common nature* and not in the mere accidents of ignorance or disease. 
This is an important consideration* .'•nd constitutes our Shakspeare a 
morning star, a guide and pioneer, of true philosophy.’— ib. 

The detailed criticism on the plays must be left to the reader 
of these volumes, as not admitting, without great 'njiny, mere 
casual quotations. Tiie cfwnments on Lear and Hamlet are 
especially distinguished by a keen insight and genial sympathy. 
They*are lessons of philosophy in a brilliant shape. an<l in perus¬ 
ing them we scarcely know how to distinguish ilje influence on 
our minds of the critic’s power and the ])oct’s. 

Througf^t these, and, indeed, all otlier parts of Mr. Coleridge* s 
writings, his pure and noble conception of wonianh<K)d is 
conspicuous. We know few authors in Avhom of the laws 

maiden, the wife, the daughter, the mother, „ upon every step I 
drawni, or in wrhom the digmty of woman liersts from history or my 
justly, exalted. W*c are sure^our reader.s eat huvs of IxMua: mid 
the subtle tiTith of the following passage f . ollision of disturbing 

'j'empest;_ rtion, after every surecss- 

' „ , , , “sentaliou of cxpcricnoc, I 

‘Observe the perfect prohahihty of the mo crease of wisdom and 
(the very Shakspeare himselI, as it were, «if ^ ,, 

the truth to his daugll®-,—his own romautu- sertod iirrmioinnent of the 
pletely anything that might have been disug ^ ,.crv’large ^rojiovtion of 

leiisioii has yel drawn tin; 
T have seen the w hole ”) 
to the very souls of the 

, ... , , ng comment am i 

once prevailed, but happily IS now ahandouou , leep well igc’s 

for women;—the tnitli is, that with very few, and . tlmsiasm 
tions, the female characters in the jdays of Bediunoi ^ 
when of the light kind, not dceent; wlicn heroic, eon. 

But in Shakspeare all the elements of w'omanhood are ’ 
is the sweet, yet dignified, feeling of all that continvatr<; soeie from 
of ancestry and of sex, with a purity unassailable by soiihisti y, h^acter- 
it rests not in the analytic processes, but in that sane cqui])oise nt t ^ 
faculties, during whicli the feelings are representative of all past experi- 
» nec,—not of the individual only, but of all those by wliom she lias 
lieeii educated, and their predecessors even up to the first mother that 
lived. Shakspeare saw that the w^aut of prominence, which Pope 
notices for sarcti^m, was the blessed beauty of the woman’s character, 
and knew that it arose notfrom^iny defie.ieney,hut from the more exqui¬ 
site harmony of all the parts of the moral being constituting one living 
total of head and heart. He has drawn it, indeed, in all its distinctive, 
energies of faiili, patience, constancy, fortitude,—sliow'ii in all of them 
as following the heart, which gives its results by a nice tact and happy 

intuition, 


cian is reconciled and shaded in the. human 
the father. In the very first speech of M 
tpnde.nie8s of her character are at once ditcloj; 
lost in direct contact with the agitation of th;; 
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intuition, without the intervention of the discursive faculty,—sees all 
things in and by the light of the affections, and errs, if it ever err, 
in the exaggerations of love alone. In all the Shakspearian women 
there is essentially the same foundation and principle; the distinct indi¬ 
viduality and variety are merely the result of the modification of cir¬ 
cumstances, wdiether in Miranda ihe maiden, in Imogen the wife, or in 
Katharine the queen.*— ih. 96. 

lie speaks of the love-scenc in the same play thus■ 

‘In tiiie BCtue, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression made by 
Fenlinand and Miranda on each other: it is love at first sight;— 

—— at tlie first sight 

They have changed e)es:— - ' 

and it aiipeais to me that in all cases of real love it is at one moment 
that it takes place. That moment may have been prepared by previous 
cst.ee a, admiration, or even affection; yet love seemo nl# require a 
"ueiilary act of volition, by which a«tacit bond of devotion is imposed 
propnety,—he thereafter broken -without violating what should he 
rncry poor inaun c. How finely is the Iriie Shakspearian scene con- 
Siuteiicrs nor any sci’a vulgar alteration of it, in which a mere ludicrous 
the interest on llic sl'iciit, as it Avere, is Jjied—displaying nothing hut 
spearc never took the on, Prospero’s iulefruption of the courtship has 
him to select from ihot eno suificicut motive; still,his alleged reason— 

Mich as Jmd one. or othei-lest too light Avinning 

suitableness to his parlunithc prize light— 

triiilitioii, — names of Avhii'al comioxions of the romantic imagination, 
and as to which all a('c s?o for the historical The whole courting 
just the man himself, the the third act, between tlie lovers, is a master- 
speare makes us for the fij <*f disehcdieuce in the mind of Miranda to 
in Ja'ar, and yet everythi is very finely drawn, so as to seem the work- 
in d - Merchant of Veiii mnd — Tkov shall leave falhei' and mother^ 
Assi 1 the lyrical—tliat idl. purity is this scene conceived and exe- 
revercnti dramatic, as i ** etimes he gross, hut I boldly affirm that 
ue, conics tl ‘Cst. Alas! in this our day decency of man- 

in and llirongh 1 ''\pensc of morality of heart, and delicacies for 

jun'sona'i lil nilst grossucss against it is hypocritically, or at least, 
arc not told 'cmtied.'— ih. 99. 

eharacte'* in Robinson (^rusoe—‘ .She was, in a few words, 

almost ,y ol all niy affairs, the centre of all iny enterprises/ Cole- 
‘’’’’ige, more .mu, takes uji the thought, and glorifies it thus:— 

‘ The stay of his affairs, the centre of his interests, the regulator of his 
schemes and movements, Avdiom it soothed his jiride to submit to, j|nd in 
complying Avith Avhose wishes the conscious sensation of his acting will 
increased the impulse, while it disguised the coercion, of duty!— 
the clinging depeiulant, yet the strong sup])orteT,—the comforter,*^ the 
comfort, and the soul’s living home! This is l)c Foe’s comprehensive 
character of the wife, as she should he; and, to the honour of woman¬ 
hood lie it spoken, there are few neighbourhoods in which one name at 
least might not be found for the portrait.*—vol.i. p. 195. 


And, 
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Atid, to ooitiijilete tlii8 view> Wc must add a note suggested by a 
passage in the Rev. John Sandford’# Memoir of his father, the 
iate excellent bishop, the last book, as we are told by the editor of 
these Remains, ever perused by Mr. Coleridge. The text p. 77 
had reference to Bishop Sandford’s personal demeanour towaixls 
his daughters. Mr. C. writes upon it:— 

* I l)avc never met witli this remark in any other hook: it is most 
heautilul, and of the deepest and dearest moral interest. Tlie father 
recognizes in his daughters the representatives, and, as it were, renewed 
ty])es of their mother, and repeats towards them, delicately modified by 
the difference of the relation, the tender reverence, the iiiAvard gentle 
awe, inseparable from all true love, that is at once -[jure iuid dee]), and 
which, evert in the stirring, gay summer tide, the hlossomijig M.iy, and 
the saphil leafy June, of. our natural life, can and ivill preserve the 
purer, mo]t^*flermauent, and spiritual element undebased hy ibe earthly 
accessories, which it elevates, r^iues, clothes, and fills rvith its own 
light, and finally almost transuhstantiates into its own essi'nee. From 
the father the same tone and feeling, again modified hy the difierent 
relation, will pass to the brothers, and thus the ])arenlal home be a 
rehearsal of the finest duties,«of4iiie eoutinuous affections, of the conju¬ 
gal state?* From the reverence of woman liood is the ground of all 
manly virtues, and a main condition oJ' all female excellence,’ 


There are several other pas.sag<*s in these volumes, aii<l in Mr. 
Coleridge’s formerly printed woiks, bearing upon this subject; 
and we may particu^ly refer to the note oi»aTi expi’es&ion in the 
JRcUyio Medici, vol. j. p. 244. ^ Wo < annot lo\o a frieiid as a 

woman, but we may love a w^oman as a friend.’ tSec, But u e have 
indulged already so much in quotation, that we must c-ontont our 


selves with presenting to the reader otily one or two more spec i- 
mens of the tlramatic criticisms contained in this collection. To 


us they appear distinguished bv a. dejtth and an clo(juenfcj wliicli 
wb have not often seen before directed to the same subjcels. 
Tjike Mercutio:— 


‘IJow shall I describe that exquisite chullienrc ami overflow of 
youtliM life, wafted on over the laughing weaves of pleasure and pros¬ 
perity, as aw untun beauty distorts the face on which she knows her 
lover is gazing cnniplnrc<l, and w'rinklc.s ber forehead in the triumph of 
its smoothnchs' Wit ever wakcfvd, fancy busy and procreative as an 
insect, courage, an easy mind that, without cares of its own, is at oner 
disposed to laugh away those of others, and yet to he interested in them, 
—these and all congenial qualities, inelling into the common copula of 
them all, tlie man of rank and the gentleman, w'itli all its excellencies 
and all its w'cftkncsscs, constitute the character of Mercutio!’—vol. 
ii. p. 1.53. ' 

Ophelia— 

•who, in the hcgiuniiig, lay like a little projection land into a lake or 
streart), covered with spray-flowers quietly reflet' i,aci aJi/ waters, 

intuition. 
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but at length is undermined and loosened, and beootnes a Aery isle, and 
after a brief vagrancy sinks aln^oit nvlthout an eddy !*—234. 

Timon of Athens— 

* Where shall we class this play ? Perhaps immediately below Lear. 
It is a Lear of the satirical drama; a Lear of domestic or ordinary life; 
a local eddy of }>assion on the high road of society, while all around is 
the week-day goiugs-ou of wind and weather; a Lear, therefore, with¬ 
out its soul-searching flashes, its ear-cieaving thunder-claps, its meteoric 
splendours,—^without the contagion and the fearful sympathies of 
nature,—the fates, the faiies, the frenzied elements dancing in and out, 
uov breaking through and scattering,—now hand in hand with,—the 
fierce or fantastic group of human bassioiis, crimes, and anguishes, 
reeling on tiu; unsteady ground in a wild harmony to the shock and the 
swell of an earthquake.*— ib. 130. 

Richard II.— 

‘ ft is clear that Shakspeare never meant to represent Hiohafd as a 
vulgar fleliauehee, but a man with a wantonness of spirit in .external 
slu)W% a fcminiiK! frivudisniy an intensity of woman-like love of those 
immediately about him, and a mistaking of tlie delight of being loved 
by him for a love nf him. And this scene (Act ii. sc. 2) 

Sliakspcarc’s geulleuc&s in touching the tender superstitionsj^he ierrw 
tn.':o(jiutre of ])resentimeuts, in the human mind; and how sharp a line 
of ilisiinction he commonly draws bctwei'ii these obscure prevailings of 
general experience in each individual, and the vulgar errors of mere 
tradition. Indeed it may he taken once for all as the truth, that Shak- 
speare, in the absolute universality of his geilitts, always reverences 

hatever arises out of our moral nature; he never profanes his muse 
with a conteni])t.uous reasoning away of the genuine and general, how- 
e^of unaccountable, feelings of mankind.’— ib. 174. 

Wf end these extracts w ith Mr. Coleridge’s Condensed sum¬ 
mary of the potver,s of the great dramatist:— 

^ Exf/rnnifii hunc .—There are throe powers:—wit, w'hich discovers 
partial likeness hidden in general diversity;—subtlety, which discovers 
the diversity concealed in genertd apparent sameness;—and profundity, 
wliich discovers an essential unity under all the semblaTices otdiflcrence. 

‘ Give to a subtle man fancy, and he is a wit; to a ileep man imagi¬ 
nation, and he i.s a philosopher. Add, again, jdeasurabie sensibility in 
llie tlircefuid form of syinjiathy with the interesting in morals, the im- 
piTssivt 111 form, and the hfrmoiiious in sound,—and you have the poet. 

‘ I3ut combine all—w it, subtlety, and fancy, with profundity, ima'i- 
nalion, and moral and physical susceptibility of the pleasurable—and let 
the object of action lie man universal; and we sliall have—O! rash 
lirophecy! say rather we have—a SiiAKsiu- Auii!’— ib. 267. 

The criticisms on lien Junson antj Beaumont and Fletcher are 
comparatively of inferior inijiorlance, and we only advert to them 
for the jmrpose of remarking that the generally depreciatory tone 
observable in ought clearly to be understood as resulting 

frotn 
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fixnn a tacit reference in the critic s mind to the Shokspearian 
standard^ which it woe his paramount object to illustrate. This 
indeed appears from c«ie ol the notes on the Silent Woman. 

* Caricatures,* Mr. C. says, ‘ are not less so, because they are found 
existing in real life. Comedy demands characters, and leaves caricatures 
to farce. The safest and truest defence of old Ben would be to call the 
Epicamc the best of farces. , ' 5Pie defect in Morose, as in others of 
Jouson’s dramatis pprsoriipf lies in diis;—that the accident is not a 
prominence growing but of, and nourished by, the character which still 
circulates in it, but that the character, such as it is, rises out of, or 
rather consists in, the accident. Shakspcarc’s comic personages have 
exquisitely characteristic features; however awry, disproportionate, and 
laughable they may be, still, like Bardolph’s nose, they arc features. 
But Jonson’s are either a man with a huge wen, having a circiihition of 
its own, and which w'c might conceive amputated, and the patient 
thereby lo^ftfe all his character; or they are mere wens themselves in¬ 
stead of men—wens personified, nr w'ith eyes, nose, and mouth cut out, 
mandrake-fashion. All the above, and much more, will have been 
justly said, if, and whenever, the drama of Jons(ni is brought into com¬ 
parisons of rivalry with the Shakspearian. But ibis should not be. 
Let its inferiority to the ShahspgjjiriaT* he at once fairly owned—but at 
the sarae^me as the inferiority of an altogether different yenus of'' 
drama. On this gi ound, old Ben would still maintain his 
He, no less than Shakspeare, stands on the summit of ^ js, and in Mr. 
round him like a master—though his he LattrL^^ ^liis subjeft • 

Skiddaw'. vol. ii. 2<8. , . • expression in the 

We must here cojiclude our notice ol a . 

wheh has given us great pleasure, and j . j.,. 
scissions and condensation of almost 
should think institute a suhstantud 

ceptabihty of Mr. Colendge: , 1 ,;, collection, 'io 

the intents of these volnm. ; . Honuenoo which 

and lead us to anticijiate much ire.l. 

licatiuns from the same source, (ine linng / 

which is. that in a case like tliis, where the original MS 
fragmentary and were not originally designed for the press, the 
editor may, and we think, ought to, consider himself entitled to 
arrange and devciope his materials with some considerable free¬ 
dom as to mere diction. Of course we do not mean that the 
sentiment is to be altered ; but that the thought may with dis¬ 
cretion and subject to a just taste be opened out for common 
perusal. Jn these volumes w^c have met with several sentences, 
which seemed to us imperfect and confined, but the obscurity re¬ 
sulting from wMch would probably admit of easy removal by the 
insertion or omission of a fe# words. This, and more than this, 
wc apprehend the editor of any jiosthuinuus work, not prepaied 
for the press by the author himself, has a right to do; and we 

take 
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take the liberty uf recolnlne^ding to. the editors of Mr. Coleridge’s 
unpublished writings the exerdbe of that riglit,—sincerely , re¬ 
joicing on the part of all ordinary rea(|ers at least to find, that with 
all an ancient schoolman’s devotion to . the dim powers of ethic 
and philosophic science, the poet of the Andent Mariner and 
Christabcl never entirely forgot the craft of his youth, nor ceased 
to acknowledge with enthusiasm thijiifliience on his mind of the 
more glorious genii of the M uses’ sphere. For most true it is— 

-‘ Of all sprites that roant beneath the sky, 

The wildest are the sprites of poesy. 

Philosophy hath grasp’d the lightning’s pinions, 

And tamed the rebel sprites of frost and snow. 

Hath ridden on tlie storm through air’s dominions, 

And chain’d the myriad forms that sleep below 
Ocean’s dread depths; but on her dearest niinigpt 
Philosophy herself could pc’er bestow 
Power to controul that wild fantastic brood, 

Wliicli the strong magic of the Mnsc subdued.’^ 


We had closed the preceding^ Ifaparks, when Mr. Joseph 
•" **’***s ‘ Early Recollections of S, T. Coleridge’ fell iffour way. 

tarAujru -:id the two volumes through, and can truly say that a 
of disiirictiuji he r tJje age and self-exposure of the writer alone 

general cx])cricncc calmness the feelings tvhich the pc- 

tradilioii. liideetl it o * 

.speau, in the absoli preface (p. xxv.), t1!bt in this work he has 

ivitl. a („nl.-itu,luous reason ’rffert arcojnplisliincnt. to c-xlubit 

ever unaccouiilable, feelings ol /o oe (sic), in order to re- 

•.V,. ..„d these extracts tvilh : ’ 

mary of the tx-wers of the tf-eat dr '• , Whether the biographical 

rrt, " / i*''‘^ds the exhibition ol a new 

t - l iracter from the strains which Walton, 

tlie di’ * -ji, Southey, ,and others, in tlieir difl'erent ages and 

Jl.llAA.Aa. lillit ,e thrown upon it, w'e will not stay to inquire; we 
simply limit ourselves to a fervent hope on behalf of common 
decency and common sense, that, let the refonn.ition come when 
and whence it may, it will not tahe Mr. Cottle’s present endeavours 
for a model. The refuse of advertisements and handbills, the 
sweepings of a shop, the shreds of a ledger, the rank residuum 
of a lile of gossip,—this forty-years’ deposit of .Bristol garbage, 
smeared in the very idiocy of anccdote-inongerlng on a shapeless 
fragment, and a false name scratched in the filj,h—is the short 


-- ^ i- 

* PuciiiM by John Moultrie,— a. small volume of such decided excellence as to 
give the uiithor at uiicu a distinguished station amongst the younger poets of the 
day. 

result. 



result^ but impeirfebt of tluis neW e^^omplar of bio- 

^i^hy * as it ought to be/ 

There is a tmter witbWl^ilte MbUie Mt. Cottle has made himself 
very familiar, but of whose h^art, mind, principles, or works he 
knows as much as a fly of the elephant’s proboscis, which it sticks 
on and annoys,—who has left in an immortal work the following 
remarks, which we reconiiftend to Mr. Cottle’s quiet consider¬ 
ation :— 

‘ An inquisitiveness into the minutest circumstances and casual say¬ 
ings of eminent contemporaries is indeed quite natural; but so are all 
oiur follies, and the more natural tlicy arc, the more caution should we 
exert in guarding against them. To scribble triMcs even on the ]»crish- 
able glass of an inn window, is the mark of an idler; but to engrave 
them on the marble monument, sacred to the memory of the de])arrcd 
great, is something worse than idleness. The spirit of genuine bio¬ 
graphy is in nothing mote conspicuous than in the firmness with wliicli 
it withstands the cravings of worthless curiosity, as distiuguishccl from 
the thirst after useful kuowlcdm*. For, in the first place, such anecdotes 
as derive their whole and sole interest from the great name of the ])cr,son 
CMicernhm whom they are and neither illustrate his general 

character nor hjs particular actions, would scarci'-ly have been noticed 
or remembered except by men of weak minds: it is not unlikely, there¬ 
fore, that tlicy were niisapjirehended at the time, and it is most probable 
that they have lieeu related as incorrectly as they were noticed iiijn- 
diciously. Nor arc the consequences of such garrulous biography merely 
negative. For as iusigBificant stories can derive no real respectability 
from the eminence of the person who happens to he the subject of them, 
])ut rather an additional deformity of disproportion, they arc ej)! to luive 
their insipidity seasoned by the same had passions that accompany the 
habit of gossiping in general; and the misapprehensions of weak men 
meeting with the misintCT|iretRtiou8 of malignant men, have not seldom 
formed the ground-work of the most grievous calumnies. In the second 
place, these trifles are subversive of the great end of biography, 
to fix the attention, and to interest tlie feelings, of men on those q • 
and actions which have made a particular life worthy of being record ^ 
It is, no doubt, the duty of an honest biographer to pourtray the . ' 
neiit imperfections as well as e.'ccelleneics of his hero; but la ^ 
logs to conceive how this can be deemed an excuse for heaping 
a multitude of particulars, which can prove nothing of any ma. 
might not have been safely taken for granted of all men. In the jnesent 
ago (emphatically the age of personality) there are more than ordinary 
motivd^ for withholding all encouragement from this mania of busying 
ourselves with the names of otlicrs, Avhich is still more alarming as a 
s 5 Tnptom, than it^s troublesome as a disease. The reader must be still 
less aequainied with contemporary literature than myself—a cose not 
Iwely to occur—if he needs me to inform him, that there are men, 
who, trading in the silliest anecdotes, in unprovoked abuse and senseless 
eulogy, think theiuBclves nevertheless both worthily and honourably 

employed, 
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employed, if cffiily all this be dohe in g6od set tertns, and from 
the press, and of public characters;—^ class which has increased 
so rapidly of late, that it beComra difficult to discover what characters 
are to be considered as private. 

* Alas! if these wretched misusers of language,—the means of giving 
wings to thought,—the means of niultiplyiug the prescucc of an mdivi- 
duul mind,—^as! had they ever Iciiown how great a thing the posses- 
aion of any one simple triitli is, and how nican a thing a mere fact is, 
except as seen in the light of some coinprehen&Hc truth; if ilicy had 
but onct experienced the unborrowed complacency, the inward inde¬ 
pendence, the home-bred sticngth, with which eveiy clear conception of 
the reason is aecompaniecl, tlicy would slirink from their own .pages 
as at the remembrance a ciinie. For n crime it is—(and the man who 
hesitates in pronouncii g it such must he ignorant of what mankind owe 
to book-, what he himself owes to them, in 8])ite of his ignorance)-*-thus 
1(1 Introduce the spirit of vulgar scandal and persotial imiuietude into 
the c'loset and the library, cuvirouingVith evil passions the \erv saue- 
tUiiries to wdiieh avc should Hce for refuge from them. For to what do 
Ihe-c publicatioiiH appeal, whether thej piesent themselves as biograjihy 
or as anoiijmous eiiticisin, but to the .-amc feilings which the scandal- 
bearers and timc-lilleis of ordinaly WfaiSaaiek to gratify in tljemsclvcs 
and tbeir bstcneis ? i\ud both the authors and admirers of such publi¬ 
cations, in what respect aic they less truants and deserters from their 
own lu ai la, and from then iqipointed task of understanding and amending 
them, than the most gaiiulous female ehronieler of the goings-on of 
\csteiday m the faniilu^ of her neighbours and townsfolk ?’—The Friend. 

t - Mtst^/ande porf^ 

Ip^'' hhf foriinmas laftrtfiaie ft/t/?/’ 

\Vt* (llselaiin ;ni> contest with, and seek no triumph over, Mr. 
’ - > di (’ottl(*; not eiin the duty of iullicting a deeply deserved 
iclniki' shall induce us to snllv ihese pages with a citation of any 
of his injurious foolciics. It is cnotigii to state that he had the 
* iMM. of hccomiug acc{uauitcd with IVlr. (Jolcridge during the 
• Cl* of the youthful poet in and near llristol—‘ a period in 
rli, .ns a nucleus,’ (? so Mr. Cottle writes) ‘^s-* many men of 
simj were tli(*re congregated as to justify the designation, the 
*'>n agt* of Bristol; ’ and that being a bookseller at that 
79d-ci-()-7), he published C’oleridge’s first collection of 
j)oi.iri,>, and iiuidcretl him a great deal of assistani’e by occasional 
advances and gifts of small sums of money, and by other friendly 
sinvices. These sums and scrvici's are faithfully recorded iH Mr. 
C’ottle’s >olumes ; they enter into liis latest as v\ell as earliest re¬ 
collections of aureat man; not a guinea nor a shiiyng is forgotten. 
You have the actmnit from the lioijK*** ■* "l lie writer, in his pre¬ 
face, (p, XV.,) sup})oses that somi* poisons from false shame would 
‘ protest against all notice of pecuniary' Iraimclions, and parti¬ 
cularly of one noble instance of liberality ’—^meaning a gil‘t nf 

3001. 
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3001. to Coleridge by Mr. JDe Quincey. We cannot b«t tldnk 
that tliis supposition must be a piec# of mere affectalicm or stujnd 
misaj)preliension. Surely no meitd of Coleridge’s could wish— 
much less attempt—to conceal, upon the fitting occasion^ any act 
of pecuniary kindness shown to him,—least of all one, the libera¬ 
lity of which appears to have constituted the smallest part of the 
obligation. The poverty which stood in need of such assistance 
is often enough confessed by the poet in his own writings, and is 
notorious ; and those who knew him best, best know that though 
riot uncaused by improvidence, it was a poverty unstained by 
meanness or crime. To have stated this, its origin, its sufferings, 
its mitigations, and the names of the happy initigators—would 
have been—would still be—^right and proper; but to rake up 
receipts, and to schedule every guinea for the wretched guinea’s 
sake!—Perhaps it is matter of taste; and certainly Mr. Cottle 
lias done no disservice in this to any one but himself. A ccording 
to any way of stating the acaiunt between himself and the sub¬ 
ject of this exemplary pipcc of biogiaphy, Mr. Cottle must, wo 
should think, acknow ledge,^juyUon calmly reperusing the pages of 
liis wor^that he has paidhunself the balance in full with interest. 

Mr. Cottle quotes (vol. ii. p. 190) a deeply affecting passage 
from the posthumous collection which we have been reviewing, 
and we agree with him in believing that in this passage the author, 
with a profound yet tender fidelity, has drawn a picture of lilm- 
sclf, Jt is a very solemn warning, and >. j wll aid Mr. Cottle in 
giving it publicity:— 

‘ An Admonition. 

‘ There are two sides to every question. If thou hast genius and 
poverty to thy lot, dw'cll on the lolish, perjdexing. imprudent, dan¬ 
gerous, and even immoral conduct of promisc-hreach m small things, of 
want of punctuality, of procrastination in all its shajics and d isguisca. 
Force men to reverence thy moral strength in and for itself,—seeking 
no excuse or palliations from fortune, or sickness, or a too full mind 
that, in opulence of conce])tion, overruled its powers of application. 
But if thy fate should he different; shonldest thon possc^rs competence, 
hcalfhjiiand ease of mind, and then be thyself called upon to judge such 
faults in another so gifted,—0! then, upon the »»ther view of the ques¬ 
tion, say, Am 1 in ease and comfort, and dai-c 1 ■wonder that he, poor 
fellow, acted so and so? Dare I accuse him ? Ought I not shadow 
forth *to myself that, glad and luxuriating m a sliort escape IronT 
anxiety, his mind over-promised for itself; that, want of combating 
with his eager desire to produce things worthy of fame, he dreamed of 
the nobler when he shoidd havc^)een producing the meaner, and so had 
the meaner obtruded on his moral being, when the nobler was making 
fiill way on his intellectual ? Think of the manifoldncss of his accumu¬ 
lated petty calls! Think, iu short, on all that should be like a voice 

from 
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from<-Heaven to worn thyself agawt thi« and this, and call it all up for 
pity and for palliation;— ^ 

(Here^ in the middle of a sentence, Mr> Cottle breaks off without 
any mark, or intimation of an imperfect quotation. What re¬ 
mained was but little, and it is strangle that Mr. Cottle should 
not have felt, its pertinency. We will supply the omission.) 

—‘ and then draw the balance. Take him in his whole,—^his head, his 
heart, his wishes, his innocence of all selfish crime, and a hundred 
years hence, what will be the result ? The good,—were it but a single 
volume that made truth more visible, and goodness more lovely, and 
pleasure at once more akin to virtue and, self-doubled, more pleasurable! 
—and the evil,— while he lived, it injured none but himself j and where 
is it now? In his grave. Foi.low' it not thither.*— vol. i. 
p. 368. 

Why was this omitted ? Perhaps we shall see. 

Mr. Cottle has devoted a considerable portion of his second 
volume to a detailed exposure of all that he was admitted in con¬ 
fidence to sec, or which he could learn, of that unhappy period of 
poor Mr. (’olendge's life, during which an impatience of the 
miserable pains and restlessness :)|y^gi from indigestion and a 
diseased interior had made him the struggling slave opium. 
Air. Cottle, in his preface, (p.xvii.,) affects (for here again it seems 
Ills mere affectation) to suppose that sojne will ‘ strenuously de¬ 
nounce all refevencti to Mr. Coleridge’s unhappy passion for 
opium,’—(if this wwter understands the meaning of the word 
■ passion,’ then he utters, as we conceive, a wtiful untruth in this 
ajiplication of it,)—‘ or suggest, if noticed, that it should be ex¬ 
pressed in the most general and indefinite terms, so that it should 
at .tell to him as lightly as water to the feathers of some bird of 
the ocean.’ But he says, p. xviii. 

‘ Without pausing to deterniine whetlier some minds, from their con- 
tractcfl horizons, may, or may not, condemn all beyond the limit of their 
own sight, I have aimed to jircscnt him (Coleridge) in his true features, 
and noi without those disclosures, essential to any life of Mr. C,, which 
claimed impartiality for its basis.* 

And he concludes by saying that he has adopted 
‘that course, which accorded ivith his own sense of right; duly reffectiug 
on, and aiijusting, the claims of the dead, the timid, and the public. 
Such, I believe,’ he writes, ‘ has scrujmlously been done; and happy 
am I to ;-rljoin, that tins procedure has met w ith the full concuireuce 
of many of Mr. Coleridge’s oldcsst and truest friends.* The ultimate 
appci.) is to tlic reader.* ^ 

* There 

* Can this bo the truth, and tho whole of it ? From the evidently anxiemo way in 
which Mr. Wade’s name is mentioned in the second volume, p. 63, «<»/<-, and in the 
table of contents to that volume, we should have expected Mr. Cottle to have aided 
liimsclf by publishing the lumes of some otherS'of the * many ’ old and true frieiKhs 
of Mr. Coleridge, who have so fully concurred in this procedure, And is Mr. Cottle 

• faithful 
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There is a speeiea of wi^^>heade^aes» in the moral s^mse^ 
which is sometimes more hopelessly proof against the suggestions 
of reason and right feeling than a state of the most open pro 
gacy. We have a notaWe instance of it here. Una\ ^ ®<’t 

willing, to distirtj^uish between the statement and hbera- 
vice or a weakness, -and a pandering to the '••-*'6®* part of the 
narrative of the loathsome minutiae of assistance 

writer of biography, as it ought to V.- ‘J® writings, and is 
says, of a solemn duty,-prinfcr and p."*’ know that though 
reminiscences, which, unless sick 'f® unstained by 

the symptoms and phases of origin, its suflormgs, 

lectation of the crowd, the ’ f. ‘‘'‘Pl’J’ ™ii«»tors—would 
Connies of life, the most or pi-opCT; but to rake up 

common humanity, wonK "7 fw the wretch.^ ginnca’s 

tho sh,ade. And he do ■*” •“*“'’5 ccrtamly Mr. Cottle 

and women from ‘ coDsn. ig According 

tins country, and after one notoni 

need any warning upon such a subject, 5 must, we 

only piissiblc effect of which must he to com ® pag(?s ol 

disgustJ^ lie would write tn3 li^c Roches ’“* “^iterest. 
warning young men from Roc hcstcr’,s cour«es passage 

pocket-bwk and the items of his apothecc I been t ^^vic- 

But this by the way. If, pa,ssing fror •* istrac. character 
and tendency of Mr. Cottle’s procedure ir ..is aiTair ivc ventiive 
to ask who or wdiat^ as given him a moral right to fh’al with the 
memory of Colerhlge, as he has done in these volumes?—the 
answer is, that ^ Mr. Colerirhjo is a man who, from his intellccfual 
vminence, censes to be jnimte propertij, hiit is transferred, with all 
his appendages, to tho treasury of the imblie' (Pref., p, xviii.) 
Gracious Heaven! Is it come to tliis? Is this doctrine to prevail ? 
For the very reason that it may please Gotl to bestow a me re 
than ordinary share ®f his wonderful gifts of genius and im.-jginfi- 
tion on a chosen individual—is that favoured man to bo treated 


with less tenderness and respect than is due by the laws of civil¬ 
ized society to the vulgarest of the sjiecics ? Is it poetasters and 
foolish gossips only that may be loved ? Docs a great man cease 
to be a man? And if so, are ‘ his appendages,’ his wife and chil¬ 
dren for example, guiltless, it may be, of his intelleclnal eminence, 
to bt^neverthelcss confiscated for his crime * to the treasury of 
the public?’ Wherefore?—we demand. Is it because a pro- 
founder ri'verence, a more tri'inbling sensibility, may in such a 
case be naturaWy supposed to add a keener sense of insult to the 


faithful in his leport of Mv. Wade’s words, in making; that gentleman Bay thut ' nit 
his friends united with him in this opinion ?’ It may be so; but we can siparcely 
believe if; and we make the remark in consequence of having heard the direct 
reverse stated in society ghice the pnbUcalion of Mr. Cottle’s book. 


outrage 



0 !ft^r?ige anti an unusual poignancy to the A r^traint is 

acknowleilged during life]—death supervenes, aiid the children 
^f^iresent the name, and breathe in thn memory of their father, 
any their minds * be never so * contracted,’—upon 

mained was firround, we repeat, does the intellectual eminence of 
not have felt its pe.M*"' Cottle in this his barbarous violation of 
and then draw die' bali'"“>y without their concurrence,—in aU 
heart, hie wiehee, his iunj?™ disregard of their remonstrancee t 
years hence, what will be the the depth of Ins remorse, wrote a 
volume that made truth more vir untreated that after his death a full 
pleasure at once more akin to virtue a 'tchedness and its guilty cause 
—and the evil,—while he lived, it inju some little good might be 
is it now? In his grave. For.cow ii no justification to 

P- 368. bat he had fully resolved 

Why was this omitted ? Perhaps we sh j^e was aware of the 
Mr. Cottle 1ms devoted a consijJ, publication of it by Mr. 
volume to a detailed exposur ^j^dedtlds letter tome, that it might 
litlence to see, or whieb ^ his departed friend’s injunc- 

poor Mr. Coleridge ^ Now, in the first place, where is the 
iniserable pains a* this fideniii# coinmunicafion itsglf t<i be 
diseased interif^jj,-in the letter in question—th,e reasonable 


iinplil 
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reverse?. But were it otherwise, how do 
r liter lived twenty years after the date of 
this pat^rr, lie atic ‘u, by God’s blessing on the medical care 
n atc.jiul friends, \o better health and a ^mer tone of body; 
’pcann? rinphatieally a great teacher, one—to speak a very 
siinp - notorious fact—to whose influence more men of dis- 
uiguisht^ of mind have owed, and confessed that they 

o.,.' ilieu' from heresy and even total infidelity to the 

?)f^* 1' ^ Catholic Christianity, than to any other individual 
o 1 ui, ago: he bever concealed his former sufferings or weak- 
ncss, yet sougJjt e ory occasion to speak in solemn, though mourn- 
u , censure of the melancholy self-exposure contained in the 
we -knoun \Vf)rk of man of genius; he, five years before his 
t eath,^ ^/possession of all his great abilities, made and 

pubiisued his last will, a document of almost awful impressive¬ 
ness, and thereby he expressly c<mfided to the judgment of his 
executor, a chosen friend, the task of publishing such of his 
letters, to bo collected from or contributed by his correspondents, 
as that friend might deem expedient. Mr. Cot lie asks (pref. p. 
xxiv.)—not without some insolence of manner-—•' who (sic) can bo 
authorised in hazarding the ihiclaralion, equally invalid, that Mr. 
Coleridge’s wishes, with respect to«lhe publicatifin of his Testa¬ 
mentary Letter (sic), were ever different from those he bad so 
deliberately avowed i” Repeating our incmiry 'where Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge ever expressed any wshes for the publication of this letter 

to 
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to Mr. Wade, we, our ti)|’a;|,wUl ask Mr. Cottle wl^at 

he thinks wo^ld have b^a the feelings of Samuel TayiOr Cfde- 
ridge if, after entrustii^, with really testamentary voice, to his 
executor the delicate office of publishing such of ' his letters as 
that selected individual should d^-em expoaimt, he had been toM 
that his old Mend Joseph Cottle Bad resolved to print the letters 
and communications which appear in these volumes, not only 
without the authority, but, as we are led to infer, against the re¬ 
spectful, but earnest, reclamation of that accredited representative 
himself? 

One word more. Mr. Cottle will have reason to feel that in 
what we have been compelled to say upon his book, we have 
spoken more in sorrow than in anger. He cannot but see, upon 
a little sdber reflection, that if our disposition had beexi hostile, 
he has enabled us to gratify it to the full. We might have made 
him ridiculous—a single page &f selections would have been more 
lasting and effectual for that purpose-than the satire of Byron 
himself. But we have abstained, and do abstain, from availing 
ourselves of the opportunity. The mistake of a strong desire for 
the actiisal possession of lif<^Ty abiliU', is not peculiar to Mr. 
Cottiie ; and we would wish our remarks to come in a moral tone 
only to him. Indeed, if these volumes hatl ^ .touched in the 
semi-ruffian style of an obseure publication ol" a year or two ago, 
we should have passed them by unregarded ; hut when ‘ consc ience 
and ‘ duty,’ and ‘ r/f,iigion,’ are put forth as the inducement f]i(. 

the justification, the matter is different. The profligate sav«_t]i,» 

of one kind of book effectually works its own rejection 
civilized individual; whilst the smcK>th tone and (dl 
another may in part conceal, but In reality aggrav xviii.) 

the venom and the scope of its example. ^jrevail ! 

instance of the latter kind than these volumes 
remember. 

* '!]j.'he following vigorous sonnet struck us a good deal cd man to be treated 
volume of poems;— - the laws of civil- 

TO TUB ANOWVMOUS KniTOn OF COt.KRIDOK’s T.BTTKHS AN .,r t 

‘ A. gibbering aire that leads an elephant; 

A dwarf deform’d, the presence heralding 
Of potent wleard, or the elfin king; 

Caliban, deigning sage advice to grant 
To mighty Prosper in some hour of want; 

Sweet Bully Bottom, while the fairies sing. 

Braying applause to their rich carolling. 

But feebly typify thy flippant cant, 

Stiipid defamcr, who for many a year 

\Viih earth’s profoupdest teacher wust at school. 

And, notwithstanding, dost at Inst ap^iear 
A brainless, heartless, faithless, hopeless fool. 

Come, take thy cap and bells, and throne thee here, , 

Conspicuous on the dunce’s loftiest stool,' 

Art. 
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Art^. II .—Sermons fo a Counify^Congregaiim, By Augustus 
Williabi Hare, A.M., late Fellow of New College, and Hector 
of Alton Barnes. 2 vols. 8vo^ London. 1837. 

4 

W E do not often handle matters directly'theological ; but still 
there is a class of subjects that lie on the borders, in that 
debatable ground between literature and religion, in which we 
hold ourselves at liberty to make inroads; and in something of 
that doubtful mind, at least, in which Biuns took up his pen to 
iiulite what might perhaps ‘ turn out a song, perhaps a sermon,’ 
we now propose to say a few words which may proye theological 
strictures on the publication before us, or an essay on village- 
preaching. 

VVe have here two volumes of sermons preached by their author, 
the Rev. Augustus Hare, to the inhabitants of a small seques¬ 
tered hamlet in Wdlshire, and published after his premature death 
as a legacy bequeathed by him to his jiarish. They are, in .truth, 
ns ajipe.ns to us, on the whole, compositions of very rare merit in 
their kind, and lealize a notion we luue always entertained, that a 
f.t\le of f I rmoji for our rural congreipitiops there somewhgfc was, 
il it could heiiit off. which in language should be familiar wiljliput 
being plebeian, and in matter solid, without being abstruse; that 
theiewas no need for the shepherd, in whatever wilderness his 
lh)(k might feed, to let such ‘ Jean and flashy songs grate on his 
oi as are fieqiieiiily produced under the jjtle of sermons to a 
he hi.Y congregation; and that with a little pains a quickening 
s'nijde iuht be mlioduced into the village pulpit, which should 
tinguislied pow’hc < harg(‘ of dullness under which it has so long 
' .M ’ I heir com'ndei it a more eflectual engine than it is, for im- 
pui(‘ l.ght of C\“le But ‘ toughing will diow'ii the parson’s 
oi hu age: he I'saw it is,—‘ the curate will enjoy sweet sleep in 
ness yet sought el. the eleik below,’ so long as it is the drowsy 
lul, tensuie t)f the ‘i his head ; and no wonder if the eongrega- 
well-known woik of <’fm be said of the \iear, as Sir Walter Scott 
deatli, 111 the full remember, in an eaily imitation of Crabbe, 

’ * Dry wcic hi*- hcrinous, though Id's walls were wot.* 

'I'he obseiAations, liowevei, whith we have to make outlie subject 
of \illage-preachuig in the abstract, will arrange themselves per¬ 
haps most comemently under the several aspects in whic^ W'e 
shall consider these sermons. 

Now fn st w itli respect to .vly/e. The /om/Mr/yc then of a ser¬ 
mon to a country congiegation should 4>e of Saxon, tiot of Latin or 
French extraction. Vour country coftgregation consists of the best 
and the worst educated people in the land, and the sermon should 
be so omstrueled as to be as far as possible alike edifying to both. 
\OL. i.i\. NO. cwii. n Xhe 
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Stamp: so arc' his Allef(r(i.^ii(l PcnscrfS 
J« 8 |ice/ and Cowpc-r’s ‘ (^ast-away,’ eac < 


'T'he squire needs not to be revolted by its coarseness and vulga¬ 
rity ; or, which is more to be a|J]prehended, be led to esteem it an 
effusion obviously intendecl' for the poor to follow, and for him to 
patronize; and, on the oth^fj^Mld, the peasant must not be sai?ri- 
ficed to the refinement of his superiors, nor be made to feel that 
whatever scraps of saving knowledge come tb hw slmre are but 
caimbs that fall from tlie rich man*s table. But Saxon-Bnglish 
has the merit of being at once acceptable to the highest class, 
beciausc it is good in taste, and to the hmest, because it is intelli¬ 
gible in meaning; and thus both profit by it. It is the Saxon 
charactei of the language of Uie Liturgy that suits it to ever> con¬ 
gregation, from the jiarish-i'lmrch to the* chapol-ro\al. Were it 
sjxturated nitb teims of Latin or Norman origin, jt xxould not be 
a whit more fit for a court, and it would be utterh unfit for '• 
tager. Let no man despise the pow'er of tliif might have made 
the finest hursts in our literature are in old have been more 
Milton is never greater than when he is spe the satire of Byron 
sonnet on the massacre in Piedmont coahstam, from aiailinn- 
which is not Saxon. His ode on the * of a strong desire for 

not iieeuliar to Mr. 

^ h)ne 

of verse, perhaps, which their '‘ouched in the 

monuments of the .simple majesty of Sa* i^ of a >ear or tuo ago, 

less vigorous than it is, it is llie speech n but wlieu ‘lonscience.’ 

be a pitiful ambition in a minister the inducement ^|,j. 

pedant in the pul;^t, and to be pai* 'i he profligate sav_ 

dimmed the light. Let anv ma^** uwn rejection wi* 7 / 

addressed to the good peopJ .‘^'oth tone and“'j* 

at once that it w’as as necess leality aggiavyp „ ... 

three (sentences), and to ’ *** <*^«uuple. A ( P* 
r '' u I '■ ictiine to prexail 

for man who spake ill an in ‘‘e volumes 1 

, ^ ^ I ^ . cO bestow a moie 

ever, pedantry, so much as a want oi c. ^ , , . 

lary of the labouring classes, that lenders 6 uus anc imagina 

IS provide.,1 for thorn ciu,to useless ; nn.l we 

pubucations on the list ot tlic .society loi 

Knowledge which make no pictciisions to 

the writeis arc above all suspicion of \<'uut 

lost upon those to whom tlicy arc addressed, 

spc*ak to tlicm in the vulgar tongue. Now it 

senbonsof jMi Hare that they speak in no othc 

c»n the reasonableness of the duty of obedience to 

* What plaiiPliom the Indies is so difficult to rear, 
slant caie and watt lung, as a delicate, sickly clnlil 1 
and tt,a m ilie mother’s hcait. I liave utleu seen itdniuig tl 
It IS not the child-bcarnig so much as the child-ieatimt; it is the 

mg 



ing the cradle with patient eye, day. after day, for hours together i it is 
the care and fear, and anxiety anaa^earines^ while nursing children 
through their illnesses, that drives the colour from a mother’s cheek, 
and makes it pale and wan bcforml^i^dJ^*—^vol. ii., p. 318. 

Or, on the Resurrection; thus thi^sermon opens— 

,* “ Christ is risen! ” Such is the ^eeting in Russia on the morning 
of Easver-day. In the gi'cat city of Moscow, and throughout the whole 
country, when two friends meet on this morning, one of them says to 
the other, “ Christ is risen! ” Among all the customs I ever read of, 
this to my mind is one of the most Christian and most beautiful. It is 
the seeing the resurrection of Jesus Christ in its true light, not as a fact 
which we are merely to believe, because it is written in the New Testa¬ 
ment, without thinking or caring much about it, but as a piece of good 
news to ourselves which wt cannot help speaking of for joy. What 
Ttnssiaiis then have said to each other on Easter-day for hundreds of 


the Rev. Augustus'y 

lered hamlet in Wilt^,^^ ‘ ,, * ^ ‘ . , , u, 

as a legacy l>e<mealho^'’“““"'<‘ fi™' with such tng- 
as appears to us, on “>«?n<l«''stand it. 

then kiml. and realize which ive have hitherto (hrcctedour 

style of s. rinon for our r '’‘f™- f P«"P'r“‘y 

if" it could 1,., hit off, wl " Johnson. 1 he mert to 

hehut plebeian, and in niatl“^® pmphnm,, from that of C«h- 
there was no need for tl qu'*®. nnsn^untahle. 


fl-K-k might feed, to let s. !" oU’othent of ^plam 

ho bry congregition; and I'” 


simple ii^ht be introduced ir. 

tiutfuished pow‘he cliargc of dull- 'udertakeii by the most stwaid 

1 ,« • ^ tnrlrsr u ivwiro -palliated by thc mojf< of 

ov.t,'!. Jbeil- com'Uuei it :i more cite r ,1. • i j i ^ *u 

rii TJ+. 1- *he island submitted to the 
pure light ol C.'dc- Ijut ‘ eoughii 

of \liik age : he isaw it is,- 

rje.Sh, yet sought eit. ll 


V JL 

•IS the tumidity of the limb does but indicate 
‘in. AlTcctation is bad enough anywhere 
able ; and if the preacher, especially the 


-ft’ 

uidi, v..laudius, Nero, and Domi- 

/ meant. In Gibbon this came of affectation : 
lul, CkUsni-e of/-- ^ tt i i • e • au r 

well known (who is profuse m the use of 

<lcath, in the full 
' * Drv were 

The observations, 1 . • 1 a * -,.1 ■ * i 

f . ry congregation, does not put tilth into hiS 

01 village-preachin ./ “ ” *1 » *1- ^ -n ‘ i /• j 

1 ® ^ tlwun pierce as nails, they will scarcely Itnd 

haps most conve- , * t-* v » u t G 

. h, * 1 , tl honest hind s or yeoman shead. Mr. Hore, 

* ^^ow^fir^t^' sermons, gives proof of bis intimate know- 

'oor, derivcfl from pastoral intercourse with them, 

Frimeh ext^' them by any such cijrcumlocutioTi, liul goes right 
and the ___ 


All 


* Decline and Fall, v, i., p. .' 1 , l2nio. 
T) 2 
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* All extortion,* says he, for instance, ‘ according to this rul^ comes 
itader the eighth commandment. So docs the taking advantage of a 
licighhour’s ignoranCie, or of l^is necessities, to drive a hard bargain with 
him. So do all those things ^ich too many reckon fair, such as cheil- 
ing the king’s revenue, smuggiing and buying of smugglers, poaching 
ar^ buying of poachers: all these are breaches of the eighth command¬ 
ment.*—vol. ii., p. 402. 

Or again— 

* There is hardly a poor person in these parts of England who does 
not get what our great grandfathers would have deemed to be luxuries. 
I will mention two of these— tea and wheaten bread. If any one, a hun¬ 
dred years ago, had foretold that the time wovild come when every cottage 
in England would have its teapot and its loaf of wheaten bread, lie woukl 
have been laughed at as a foolish dreamer. Yet that time is come.’— 
vol. ii., p. 2G8. 


We have heard preachers in our time who would have flinched 
from expressions so natural and straightforward; and would infal¬ 
libly have warned these poor people on the Downs against holding 
any intercourse with the nocturnal marauder on the main or on 
the msmor; and have suggested to them the gratitude they owed 
for afniLgrant beverage and^irinaceoiis food. And so might Mr. 
Hare, if bis taste bad been less correct, an^ bis desire of doing 
gfjod less earnest; and he would then have bad the comfort of 
thinking, after be had delivered bis discourse, bad 

left his Wiltshire peasants in the dark, to 
offences they were^ shun, or the blessings fo 
to be thankful, yet the dignity of the pulpit, at ''' * 

suffered in hU liands. nous of I’arr, 

We next come to the use of illmtralims in a sern 
country parson in preaching,’ says Herbert, ‘sometimes 
people stories and sayings of others, arcovdlug as his text 
him; for them also men heed and remember better than exboi"^” 
ations, which though earnest, yet often die with the sermon, espe¬ 
cially with country people, which are thick and heavy, and han’ 
to raise to a jmint of zeal and fervency, and need 
fire to kindle them; but stories and sayings they 
Before the Reformation, sermons abountled in 
much so indeed as to require regulations to corre ' 

well as for some time after it. But in those day\ 
concurred to render discourses from the pulpit more ^ 

The chief preachers were the Friars ; men who might ta 
wdlh our own Ranters. Their hearers were perpetually coi 
and going dufiiig the sermon, as suited their convenience, t u- 
church-door open, and no Ceremony used; often, indeed, it was 
delivered in the open air, at a cross, or from a window. If the 
audience laughed outright at a passage that pleased them, or 

coughed 
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couglied at one that galled them:, no oiffence was taken, nor any 
scandal felt j the license of the church being pretty much the 
same as that of the play-house, for iji^eed the two reciprocated \ 
the pulpit being always dramatic, ttie stage often theologicalv 
This freedom from all constraint, both of tlie teacher and hcarer> 
became by degrees abridged; the country clergy rising in rank 
and education (for immediately after the Reformation they were 
very low in both these respects), and so growing more fastidious, 
and a severer influence shedding itself both upon them and upon 
their people by the progressive ascendency of the Puritan. Ac¬ 
cordingly within a century after the downfal of Popery, we find 
Thomas Fuller—the last man, from natural temperament, • one 
would have thought likely to offer a caution upon such a sub¬ 
ject—saying of the ‘ faithful minister,’ ‘ liis similes and illustra¬ 
tions are always familiar, neeer contemptible. Indeed reasons are 
the pillars of the fabric of a sermon, but similitudes arc the win¬ 
dows which give the best light, lie avoids such stories whose 
mention may suggest bad thoughts to the auditors, and will not 
use a light comparison to make thereof ^a grave application, for 
fear lest his poison go further than Ill? antidote.’ •• 

Preaching, therefore, now tewk an opposite tack, and Trom 
having been certainly once succulent, by the time of John Wesley 
had becom' This was one cause which rendered tlin 


■i; ois own 111 ' hing adopted bv him and his followers so 
...e to be '’ple staying to examins^dicthcr the water 

exaiiiiile— ecause their throat was dry through the drought 

‘ After a •^■ceded. The standard, according to which the cha- 
in J.'.ai r imagery and diction of the pulpit of modern days 
an the gulated, was not fixed before Uie divines of Queen 
RoTj'.e s time; a*' the vocabulary of poetry, according to Johnson, 
IS not determined before the age of Diyden. In both cases, 
the restraint has been injurious to the subject of it. There 
'Horic simplicity,—‘ w'ood-notes wild ’—^in the poets before 
vhicli the greater correctness, it may be, of those 
wiileso but a poor substitute; and there was a 


Ti 


ulpit ^ the sentiments and phraseology of the pulpit of 
I'jr to Second C’harles, which has been ill 


..orcls, decorous tameness of later times. Surely it is a 

their w -ste, and one that requires correction, which would «kick 
y-’ that satisfied a Barrow; and yet we could point out 

tbers in his sermons, which would he now rejected by the 
■eacher, even the village preacher, as mean and p»edestrian; and 
whilst such things arc, it is not on flie tithing-day alone that we 
have cause to lament tliat the farmer should be s«j coarse, and the 


clergy so fine. The familiar illustration, therefore, by which a 

subject 




anl^cct is rendered clear to persons slow to apprehend, and inte¬ 
resting to persons hard to he excited, is a figure not lightly to be 
renounced in deference to Ihe false refinement of the magnates-of 
a congregation—^though, doubtless, capable of abuse. We say 
false refinement; for there are parables both in the Prophets and 
in the Gospels, against which the same parties might find the 
same objection. Mr. Hare, therefore, adopts the use of such 
images with all boldness. The man who does not grow in graces 
is a dwarf in soul ;* a spectacle as hideous and misshapen to the 
spiritual eye, as a dwarf in body to the eye of flesh, (i. 50.) 
Men think highly of those who rise rapidly in the world; whereas 
nothing rises quicker than ‘ dust, straw, and feathers." (i. 4.5 ) BL. 
ligion must be lefirned by practice, not by hearing or reading ’ 

'it is not by hearing or reading about shoes, that a m,,^. 
a shoemaker.’ (i. 97.) You ^ust not be content i,jy. 

and reading a parable, but ' do as the bees j^gainst lioldino- 

settle ujion it and suck out the honey, (i. ^hc main or on 

looking-glasses, they may show us our ugli,.ratituje 
US new shajie^.’ (i. 257.) i^ligious service g,, jyi,, 
the crib,.—‘ the road to Lcjndon is not Londo ^ Jf 

tootli of a child is easier to draw than that i- comfort cd’ 

has no fangs; so is it v/itli his CAi) passions.’, i ^ j^^d 

illustraridns of this kind are scattered in ' as'to the 

these sennons; certainly impart to them an au ., 
and vivacity; must* iiave had the cfi’ect of baiting 
gathering a congregation ; and no doubt at this nion 
the memory of many of the inhabitants of Alton Barne , 
be long qooted as the apothegms of their behwed and depa i 
pastor. If in a few instances they may be felt to bordor on 
ludicrous, as where a child is comjiared to an unfledged angel 
fallen to earth, and to be restored to heaven (ii. 114), it should 
be borne in mind that when Mr. Hare wrote; these sc'rmon 


still more at the moment when he sanctioned the publication of 
them, he was occupied with far other thoughts than liow to aj>- 
prove himself to those ' who are nothing, if not critical.’ ,StilI 
this is the danger to be guarded ag.ainst in the use of familiar 
illustration; and we notice it the rather, lest the imitators of his 
style of preaching, of which tve foresee many, should be led to 
trea£ in Mr. Hare's steps, not in the hundred cases where he has 
trod straight, but in the two or three where he may have trod awry. 

There is anpther suggestion as to tfliage preaching which the 
publication before us presents. It is a feature in these sermons, 
and one gre.atly to be commended, that they make much use of 
the kss triip passages of scripture, whilst those which are in the 
mouths and memories of all, they take Tor - granted are so, and 

rather 
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rather touch than draw out at full length *—guarda e passa. For 
instance, to show that the seed of tjic heaviest crimes may ho 
lurking in a man’s heart when Ite leilst suspects it, the case of 
Hazael is quoted. ‘ Is thy servant a dog/ says he to Elisha, 
'that he should do this great and terrible thing?’ Hazael thought 
at the time that it was impossible for him to commit such a crime 
as murder; yet the very day after his return to the King of Syria, 

‘ he took a thick cloth and dipped it in water, and spread it on 
his face, so that he died.’ (i. 290.) Here we have a passage, not 
recondite certainly, but still not trite, to exemplify the doctrine. 
Again, in a sermon on Isaiah Ixi. 3—* Trees of righteousness, the 
’■»nting of the Lord’—occasion would naturally present itself, 
woulo^l; be imagined, for a reference to the parable of the barren 
ject—saying^ ; but Mr. Hare quotes no more of it than 

tions are alavjj. jjf earning with wl^ich he closes his sennon, ' cut 
the pillars of the la-vtisfied that he thereby touched a spring, and 
dows which give th ‘g hearers would supply the rest. P'or he 
mention m-ay sugges that the members of a congregation of the 
use a h^ht comparis' certain pagg^ges in scripture—the most 
fear lest his poison doubt—alwaysondc, possibly severied^dmes 

Preaching, I’ —that those amongst them who have been 

having been cci schools, have learned many such passages by 
had become sa])l' reforc, be safely presumed that such pas- 
nc^v styk of jir h iniliar to them, and may for the most part 
attrai'tivp: * minds by a hint, and that flfcore is superfluous: 
•wanted t[jp j^ihle is the whole (compass of a poor man’s lite- 
whu h ha account he is often much better versed 

than greater scholars who arc spending themselves upon 
V ,. ry^v'ork that comes out—tliat he is therefore frequently not an 
incojiipetcnt judge of the degree in which his minister is master of 
the scriptures; and that ho will he much more likely to listen to 
ith reviuence, when he perceives his range over them to be 
\vide and coiuTnanding, than when he suspects his knowledge to 
he j ust commensurate with the chapters that occur in the Sunday 
services. 

11 is true that the practice for which we arc pleading is not 
that adopted by our Reformers in the homilies. The homilies 
make long and large extracts from the portions of scripture at 
present the most popular and best known; but when the liomi- 
lies were comjiosed, it must be recollected, no portion whatever 
w'as well known and popular. Latimer's sermons presume upon 
an utter ignorance of scripture evqn amongst tlm, highest class 
■of all. When he preached before tbe Duebess of Suffolk and 
her household, a family as likely to be intimate with scripture as 
any of the time, he relates circumstantially, and as though the 

passages 
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passages would be strange to lus hearers^ the interview of Jesus 
with the Samaritan woman, and the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. Even the ehrl/deliberate writings f>f the chief Ke- 
fonners are not without blemishes which betray that scripture was 
as yet a novelty even with the best informed. ‘ The Institution 
of a Christian Man ’ talks of Jesus bei^g brought before one 
Pontius Pilate; of his being bound fast ® pillar ; and of Lot 
and Iris three daughters; all of them p,,^ages revised and cor¬ 
rected in the re-publication of the with additions, a 

few yeai’S later, and when the Bible neen more studied, under 
the title of ‘ The Doctrine and E*'*^dition of a Christian Man.’ 
When, however, the Reformation >ad established itself, it became 
quite characteristic of the English of Jewell, for instance, 
eminently, of Hooker, of Sande to have an apposite passage 
of scripture for everything ; sr^pture being found in their hands 
a mine which might ever be forked, and ne\er be worked out; 
and so far fi-om dwelling u’^*' threadbare quotations, such as 
might occur to any man jtft a® well as themselves, and thus 
giving token that it was hy ^ir”® ^’f a commission that they occu¬ 
pied tile teacher’s chair, an??%i(t by right of superior knowledge, 
th«Jjr Were perpetually interesti*S» very often surprising, their 
hearers pr readers by the dexteP'“® application of texts not com¬ 
monly produced, but being prodf^d, to the purpose and deci¬ 
sive ; stamping the impression they wishing to communicate 
more effectually the smartness withwhich tiu'y struck it in ; 
and creating at once a reverential curiedy about a book wiiich 
was fountl to he so full of resources, anf'a wholesome respect for 
the character and office of men who ouhl develop them so suc¬ 
cessfully. But these were divines wl) had drank deep in the 
writings of the Fathers, in several of whom ’‘" ’ , ’ , 

able; and whilst we may smile at tluir ’ ‘JV. 
find an iirgument against the buskin t v*'’ ^ ^ s lou 

'adds a cubit unto his stature,’ &c. &c .—( 
same research as applied to a more wort^^^^^* e pu > ica ion o 
a number of mbordinatc prophecies 

to come, m passages commonly overlook •, - ^ so of familiar 
preacher would only Iiave the more attentive audi^^? 
he did not keep back such prophecies t>s arc the m 
and Tirominent, as, for instance, that of the Miraculous Concc| 
contained in the seventh chapter of Isaiah; that of his charac ^ 
and office, in the ninth; or that of his person, reception, and 
end, in the fifty-third; should nevertheless season Ins sermon 
with those more secondary firedictions which Tertullian detects, 
or thinks he detects elsewhere, of his bc^^ sent by Pilate to 
Herod; of the darkness at noonday; of the veil being rent; of the 
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body being missing; of the resort of tbe women to the sepulchre j 
and of the charge they received on seeing the vision of angels.* 
The observance, therefore, of this rule in the consti’uetion of 
sermons, to presume upon the congregation having some ac« 
quaintance with the common-places of scripture, tliough much 
to learn as to the remainder, would have the effect of relieving 
them from that tediousness which naturally attaches to compo¬ 
sitions that enlarge upon what we know well, and keep silence 
upon what we know imperfectly; and though the remark ap¬ 
plies to all sermons alike, yet the country parson is he who is 
likely to offend against it most, being under a temptation beyond 
others to reckon upon the simple people loving simplicity over 
much, and thus to dilute his divinity till it is really too small for 
babes. Baxter, who, as every body must be aware, is for the 
plainest of all plain-speaking in the minister, nevertheless cautions 
Jiim with his characteristic good setfse, * lest in fearing to go be¬ 
yond the present understanding of the people, he leach them 
nothing but what they know already, and thus entice them to 
think that he is as ignorant as they, and that they are as worthy 
to be preachers as he, because they^an t^o as much and Qfi well 
as he is used to do.' j T t is not indeed in the nature ^ thuigs 
lliat a class of persons who delight in a pithy proverb beyond any 
other, and seldom open their lips without one, can tajee much 
])leasure in a thin and thrc.adbare address; and the preacher who 
is to hold together even the most rural congr^j^tion for any long 
time, must he prepared, with Mr. Hare, to bring out of his 
treasures things new as well as old. It may not be here out of 
place to add, that the staple of these sermons is rendered still 
more substantial by their author’s theological reading, indepen- 

• .• 1 can trace in them, for instance, Taylor, 

meojupetontiudgo of „ ^ ^ , i • , nV tt 

'^ 1 , all, not always as works which Mr, Hare 
the scriptures; and t • ^ ^ i - , , , , 

. ui r/>vf.vi.nf n u sometimes, but which he had 

• 1 , ' ' “ n, and might draw from, without knowing 

wide and comMandmg, i ® . 

I • * ,' n theology, as m all other sciences, that 

be Iust commensurate wi, , . i ti 1 1 

" • be the treatise required, it will be best 

It 'e triif tiint man; that the Church Catechism, 

that adopt*"could only have been framed by deep divines; 

make lo» sermon will be most to the purpose, when 

M by one wlm, like Mr. Hare, combines with a knowledge 

village ways, such reading as would qualify him for a far 

different audience. 

There is another canon to be observed in the citmposition of a 
sermon, of which we are reminded by the publication before us,— 


Terlulliftn, adv. Marcion. iv. s. 42-3, p. 459, 
f Cure of Church IMnuons. 


to 
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to make it preach the gospel as often as possible through the ordi¬ 
nances of the Church. It is true that this rule, like the last, ap¬ 
plies to all sermons; but like that, it applies to sermons delivered 
from a village pulpit above all. For the Country people have 
need beyond others that the religious instruction imparted to them 
should refer to formularies which are familiar to them; the in¬ 
struction so presented to them being in that case sorted for them, 
and theref^e more likely to be profitable to persons whose appre¬ 
hensions arc dull and memories feeble ; those formularies serving 
them for a syllabus, and the lecture seeming no longer a rhap¬ 
sody ^vithout a plan. We believe?, too, that nothing would be so 
effectual to bind the members of the Church together and to dis¬ 
qualify them for dissent, as the systematic obscr^'ance of this rule 
on the part of the preacher,—a rule, indeed, which the terms 
of his cn’dination vow seem tq make obligatory ujjon him ; for by 
that he jd edges himself* to give his faithful diligence always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of the 
Church, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this church mid 
realm hath received the sa^.'* Let us not Im? misunderstood. 
Weafe not recommending a cnisadc from the i>nlpit onc e a wec'k 
against the Separatist: it is the thing furthest from our thoughts ; 
but we would have the minister take every op])ortuiutv tliat pre¬ 
sents itself, direct, and more especially incidental, of showing that 
the Bible and Prayer-Book speak a language one' .•md the same ; 
tliat a Christian t"|Bly formed after the modid ol the Church of 
England would hold the doctrines, discharge the duties, imbibe 
the spirit, set forth in the Word of God ; that the? com)>onent 
parts of the Christian character dispersed through the Bible arc? 
collected and organized in the services of the Church. Thus 
would the membc*rs of a congregation be imperceptibly moulded 
into the form of Christians and Churchmen at once ; and, being 
so fashionc’d, would not be adapted tc? any other frame without 
feeling that violence was done to them. Wc would havi? the 
minister, therefore, sometimes ask himself, when his scjrinon is 
completed, whellier it could he delivered as apprc?priatcl\ in the 
chapel as in the church ; and if it could, thcjugh the fact might not 
imply that there w.is anything in it unsound, it might imply that 
there was something lacking;—it might ho what it was, and some¬ 
thing more. The non-observance of this rule in the construction 
of sermons of late years—^for it is impossible to read many of our 
most popular volumes of sermons, suid deny that such is the case, 
—has tended, we believe, more than anything besides to leave the 
professing members of the Church a prey to any and ev^ery spe- 

* See a, very sood sermon entitled * The Duty^ of jAttirgicdl v’reachiug stated and 
enforced,’ by the Rev. 11. Parkinson, the present Hulseau Lecturer in Cambridge. 
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dcs of dissent which might happen to come across them* For, 
on quitting the Church, they had no bonds to break., no lessons to 
unlearn, no prejudices to overcome. They were sheep that had 
been never marked, and were therefore readily lost. The 
following may not be the best illustrations of the practice we are 
recommending, which these volumes supply, but they are the first 
that cdine to hand, and may suffice:— 

* To the end that we may keep Passion-week in a proper manner, by 
thinking and feeling about Christ’s sufferings as we ought to d(», the 
church has appointed the forty days of Lent to be a sort »}f preparation 
for Passion-week and Easter, just as it has appointed the four Sundays 
in Advent to he a preparation for Christmas. For there are two great 
seasous in the year which it bciiovcs every Christian to keep who 
wishes to pay dutiful honour to his Saviour, or who wmnld awaken and 
stir up his heart to a thankful recollection of what Christ has done for 
inunkind. The first season is Christmas, in honour of Christ’s biith, to 
preserve the memory of bis wonderful loving kindness in coming doAvn 
from heaven, and putting on the nature of man. The other season is 
Passion-week and Easter, to commemorate his love in dying for us, and 
to celebrate the glory of his rcsurrccti^. Both these seasons are so 
important, and it is of such moment to the Welfare of your souts tfiat 
you should keep theiii both in a godly manner, that the church has set 
apart the Sundays in Advent, which come before Christmas, and the 
forty days of Lent, which come before Passion-week, as a time of pre¬ 
paration for them. The use of such a preparation is plain enough. In 
the first place, it ansAvers the same purpose that thc^arly bell on Sunday 
is meant to answer. As that bell calls us to get reacly for church, so do 
Advent and Jjcut call on us to get reacly for Christmas and Easter. 
When a nnisiual instrument has been laid by awhile, it needs being put 
in tune, or it Avill make but sorry music. The minds and hearts of 
Christ lans too require to be got in tune before they cun bear their part 
fitly and harmoniously in the services by which the church commemo- 
nites the birtli, and death, and resurrection of her Lonl.’—vol. i. p. 235. 

Or in another place— 

‘ I am going to speak to you about the historical books of the Old 
Testament. By the historical books 1 mean the book of Joshua, the 
book of Judges, the tAvo books of Samuel, the books of Kings and of 
Chronicles, in a word, all those parts of the Old Testameul which con¬ 
tain the history of the children of Israel, and relate their dealings and 
goings on from the time of .foslma, AAdien they first crossed the river 
Jordan to conquer and take possession of the land of Canaan, down to 
the reign of Zedekiah, king of Judah, when Jerusalem was destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Jewish people were carried away captive 
far from their native land. These are the chief historical books of the 
Old Testament; out of them the lessons^ are taken for thirteen Sundays 
together, that is, for a quarter of the year. Now what do we learn from 
the book of God during this quarter of a year ? Why has our church 
appointed the fourth part of every year for the reading of chapters from 

these 
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these hisiorical hooks ? What are the diief tmths which the great 
body of Christians are to gather frorti them ? For it must he clear to 
every one that these clmpters woild not be read to you over and over 
agnu), year after year, unless the church had hoped that the hearing 
them would in some way make you better. Moreover, it mtist be clear 
to you, that a mere knowledge of the names and facts set down in these 
books can do you no good whatever. That Jehu was the captain who 
conspired against his master,—that Joram was king of Israel, and 
Ahaziah king of Judah,—that the prophet. Elisha*s servant was called 
Gelinzi,—what can it profit a man to know ? Facts of this kind are 
like the beard of the barley; they are the part which comes first in 
eight, but yields no nourishment. If a person learnt nothing from 
scripture but a list of names and facts,—-such as that Samson was the 
strongest man, and that Solomon w'as the wisest,—he would not be a 
jot the better for his knowledge. Knowledge of this aort may puff a 
man up with a vain conceit of his learning and cleverness, hut must 
assuredly it cannot edify. One little verse from the Sermon on the 
Mount would be worth it all. The lessons w'e arc to draw from the 
histories of the Old Testament are not of names and facts, hut of laws 
and principles. We are to look on those histories as show'ing us the 

wires and springs by which God governs the world.. The 

histosy of most countries ma^be likened to a great cluck: we see the 
hands move and hear the hours strike; hut we cannot see and examine 
the works by which the hands are set in motion aud the hours are made 
to strike. With the history of the Jews, however* it is otherwise. Jn 
their case God has lifted up the veil which mostly covers his dealings 
with mankind; he has shown us the inside of' the cluck and given us 
the means of obserVfhg how the wheels and pulleys act upon the hands. 
In other words, he has set before us in the Bible howr entirely the wel¬ 
fare of a nation depends upon the piety and true religion of the people. 

. This is the great practical truth to he drawn from the his¬ 
torical hooks of the Old Testament; and the Chnrch of England has 
wisely allotted a large portion of every year to a course of (‘ha})ters 
teaching it.’—vol ii. p. 35-40. 

But besides many such short and passing allusions }x) the 
Liturgy', whic:h help to keep it in view of the people, and instil it 
into their minds not the less effectually, as we have already hinted, 
because done without form, there is an admirable course of ser¬ 
mons in the second of these volumes, in which the senices of the 
Church are explained, illustrated, and enforced ; sermons which 
it is impossible to abridge, and from which it is not easy to make 
extracts; and whilst they serve to display the principle we arc 
laying down, they serve also U) correct any misapprehension which 
might arise from a solitary passage in the twenty-fifth sermon on 
the ‘ Unthankful Lepers.’ In the spirit in which Latimer conveys 
a notion of Capernaum by Comparing it to Bristol or Coventry, 
and of Jairus the ruler of the synagogue, by supp<)sing him a 
churchwarden, Mr. Hare explains the Stonaritans to be * Dis¬ 
senters.* 





senter^/ It was the Dissenter^ thereff^e^ who turned back to 
give thanks^ whilst (if the parallel he pursued), it would be the 
Churchmen who went their way. But Mr, Hare does not pursue 
the parallel; and certainly nothing could be more remote from 
his intention, when he used this illustration, than to compliment 
the Dissenter at the Churchman’s expense; for Catholic as Mr. 
Hare’s spirit was, every line of these sermons proves that he was 
not of those, whatever may be the numbers of such, who assert 
themselves to be no bigots, by a fling at the Church whose 
Articles they liave signed, to whose services they have assented, 
and whose bread they eat. 

It is scarcely needful to add, that every care in the composition 
of a village-sermon, or indeed of any sermon, will be thrown 
away, unless the feelimj of the preacher, his sympathy with his 
hearers, carry his arguments home to them. Without this they 
are arrows without feathers, and will drop short; and it is not the 
le.ast merit of these sermons that the interest their author took 
in the people he was addressing, is radiant throughout them. 
From first to last they speak from the heart, and therefore go to 
the heart; the best of eloquence, si* There is nothing h^fe of 

* stand by thyself; come no*, near me; I am holier than dtou,* 
expressed or implied; nothing of the procul esfe profani what¬ 
ever ; but, on the contrary, Mr. Hare spares not himself whilst 
he rebukes his hearers; his honesty is remarkable; and from the 
unembarrassed manner in which ho ever deals with his subject, 
he evidently does not flinch from its recoil.^ He can afford, 
tlionirh we are sure ho would liavc been the last man to thinic or 
say so, to challenge that spirit in a congregation against which 
Pale V puts the younger clergy on their guard; telling them, 

* that tiiosc who are slowest in taking any part of a sermon to 
themselves are surprisingly acute in a})plying it to the preacher.’ 
But Mr. Hare had no traitor within. For instance, 

f 

* Now do we really wish for the coining of that great day? Should 
we be glad to kn«v.v it was to come to-morrow ? If an ungel were to 
show himself at this moment, and to bring a message from our Lord 
and Master, that to-night at tw'clve o’clock he w iU descend from heaven, 
wdth the voire of the archangel, with the trump of God, and that w e arc 
straightway to be caught up into the clouds, and to appear to-morrow 
before the judgment-scat of Christ, to give an account of our past lives, 
—if sucli a message were to he brought to us at this moment, should we 
rejoice at it? Yet this, and nothing short of this, is ihe coming of God’s 
heavenly kingdom. I fear there are very, very few men who can say 
from the bottom of their hearts, that for themselves, without thinking of 
their neighbours, they w ould be truly and heartily glad of this. I am 
suro^for onCf I could not say it. 1 could not say that 1 desire, without 
« moment’s further preparation, to be hurried before Christ’s tribunal. 

My 
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My prayer would be the same as Dfvid’s: O spare me a Kttle t And 
year prayer, brethren, would doubtless be the same.*—vob ii. p. 231. 

It does not fall within of our paper, as we have hap¬ 

pened to shape it, to speak at^^ len^h on tj|e doctrines of these 
sermons. We may just, however, observe thju they maintain the 
corruption of our nature to be very great, but enter into no meta¬ 
physical controversies ; sometimes representing the image of God 
as lost (i. 28), find sometimes * sparks ’ of the ‘ oiiginal bright¬ 
ness ’ as remaining (ii. 99)- As a consequence of this corruption, 
they affirm that ‘ we cannot take one step towards holiness except 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit.’—^i. 75. They teach jus¬ 
tification by faith in Christ atone (ii. 440); but they are occupied 
throughout with Chri.stian duties and dispositions which should 
be the fruits of faith, so as to be eminently practical. They serve 
under no banner but the Articles, and these Mr. Hare considers 
framed in a comprehensive .spirit, and says of the seventeenth, in 
a very admirable visitation sermon (the first of the two) annex<jd 
to the others :— 

‘ Is it not desirable to have the road so formed that two equally good 
men may walk abreast in it, Uic one on the shady side, the other on the 
suntt^; leaving room for the uni)olcmical Christian to walk humbly and 
contentedly between them? or, to look at the ([uestiou from a historical 
point of view, will any behold enough to wish that tnu Articles iiad been 
framed in such accordance with either Armhiian or Calvinistic notions, 
as that either LeighUm or Jeremy Taylor should have been excluded by 
them ?’—vol. ii., py,508. 

That the intention of our Reformers is here correctly given, we 
think, has been put beyond all doubt, since the correspondence 
of Ridley and Bradford on tliis subject w'as published by Arch¬ 
bishop Laurence. 

On the whole we will venture to press these sermons *)n the 
attention of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, as 
better calculated tlian any we have met with for parochial lending 
libraries to circiilnte, and (what will be acknowledged to be a 
very great desideratum by all who have sought for such a book to 
little purpose) for masters and mistresses of families to read to 
their households on Sunday nights. 

In our ])ejusal of lliese volumes one reflection has suggested 
itself to us very constantly,—the testimony they incidentally offer 
to riie value of an endowed church. Here we have a man of 
good birth, of perfect education, of ripe scholarship of easy 
means, we believe, sotting himself down in entire content,—for 
many passages give token qf it,—in a small secluded hamlet in 
the downs, r.eironim in patrid, with no other object in life than 
how to make all these high qualifications subservient to the in-^ 

tellectual. 
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tellectual^ the religious, and thn -temporal advancement of its 
poor and unlettered inhabitants. Suppose the voluntary system, 
as it is called^ to prevail^ whay||h<il^ere in the ^aracter and 
importance of such a parish to T^ure for it a H||:her and 4 
benefactor anytliing like this ? Would it be for the public good 
that such a man, so gifted, should be exdianged, as he almost 
certainly would be in such a case, for a pastor of the lowest of 
the people, of mean acquirements, but fluent speech, though 
not of speech more intelligible than Mr, Hare’s; in the pulpit, 
probably an ignorant and jealous controversialist; in piivatc, a 
jtartisan in every village feud and faction, there being nothing in 
his station to set him above ^ the stir of that dim spotwithout 
taste to civilize, or delicacy to attach, or rank tt> restrain, or en¬ 
dowments to command respect; so far from having the meuiis to 
relieve another’s wants, himself seeking the priest’s office, that 
he may eat a piece of bread. The .exchange would be altogether 
disastrous. 

There is another ♦^msidcration which has also j)rcsentcd itself 
to us whilst engageti w'ith these sermons:—tlie meek, yet digni- 
fieJ, answer they supply to the noisy glanders against the Church 
that have been long abn>ad. We would desirt^ no other or .better 
reply to all the assaults upon her with which the House of Com¬ 
mons a.iu the meeting-house have rung alike, tlian such a peep 
behina the scenes as these sermons afford, such an insight into 
what she has been actually about, alone and in quiet, and unob¬ 
served. in m..r,y a nook and corner of the land^even at the very 
moment whilst these rancxjrous indignities have been poured ujx)n 
her. It was probably about the very time that Mr. Hare w'as 
employed in writing and delivering tliese sermons, and in the 
discliargo of those pastoral labours of love con'esponding to them, 
c‘vi(le:i af which modestly breathes forth in every page, that a 
rude and rash man had the face to describe our Church as 
^destroying more souls tlian she saved.’ Hut tlic great bulk of 
the people who lived in retirement, and liad not been poisoned by 
sectarian jealousy, called scruples of conscience, and who only 
knew the Church by the blessings they beheld her shedding around 
their own doors, felt that she deserved belter things to l>e said of 
her, and at length rose in her defence; rose in her defence, to 
the surprise of a Government which had thought the lion dead, 
and to be kicked at discretion. Probably the spirit, shown ou^the 
subject of church-rates'is without example; a whole nation—at 
least, almost the whole of the nation on whom the ^burden fell— 
petitioning their governors by acclamation not to remit, but to 
retain a tax—aud assuring them that individually, little as such an 
avowal would meet with their sympathy, they vvoultl rather pay 

several 
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several shillings a-year than 'the poor man of Ins rights, 

aiid God of bis honout/ Withotit mean^g any invidious compa¬ 
rison with the clergy of the towns, whose exertions, often under 
circumstances of great discouragement, have been most exem¬ 
plary, but which, being in oculht cimum, plead for themselves, wo 
may say that no doubt the faithful discharge of their duties by 
the country clergy, after the manner of which these sermons give 
proof, had laid up a treasure of good feeling towards the Esta¬ 
blishment in country parishes whidi, though long dormant, awoke 
at last; and now that it has manifested itself, will check, we 
trust, an administration like the present from further aggr£»ssior., 
by an argument to which they seem alive, tliat they arc biting 
file which may break their teeth j whilst on the other ha/id, i 
will, we hope, encourage some future administration more friendly 
to the Church, to legislate for the extension of her usefulnesfe, 
with the confidence that in so doing they will have the people on 
their side. 


HI.—^ Treatise on'fiie Law of Adulterine Bastardy, with 
a Report of the Banhury Case, and of all other eases bearing 
upon the subject. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G., Barrister 
at Lfxw. London. 8vo. 1836. 

OIR Harris Nicolas is well known for his historical andnnti- 
^ qUarian labours; these be has pursued with a genuine and 
unwearied zeal, and with a success as ample, perhaps, as the 
field of inquiry he has chosen could be expected to aflbrd. The 
Scrape and Orosvenor Roll, which we had occasion to notige in a 
late number of this journal—the excellent publications on the Siege 
of Caerlaverock Castle, and the Campaign of Agincourt—with a 
host of other volumes, too numerous even to recite, attest his in¬ 
defatigable labour. We meet him here on a path morc'strictly 
professional, but a path which still runs on the verge of his more 
favourite study, lying, as it frequently does, within that debatable 
ground w'hich hardly separates the lawyer from the historian. In 
his present publication he has given a most i;omplete account of 
one particular branch of our law; and whether or not all the 
opinions he puts forth may be acquiesced in, it will be readily 
acknowledged that he has collected copiously, and thoroughly 
exjimined, all the cases and authorities 1)y which our judgment 
must ultimatsly he guided on the legal questions- here placed 
before us. Some facts, also, relating to the great case of the 
Banbury Peerage, though not, perhaps, of a very important cha¬ 
racter, have been for the first time accurately stated; cftir author 

lia\ing 
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b^nilg brouglit Mith limi, to tb^^rtion of bis taskj tbe t£^e 
hibits 6f the bistoncarittitiquar|V , . 

The law which Is to decide on tlie legitimacy of children 
in Wedlock—^whlch is to fix upon the husband the chai'gcs apmd 
duties of paternity, And to bestqw upon the oifspring its municipal 
privileges—is one of that important class which have a,.direct and 
palpable influence on the manners^ customs, and morals of a natlqii. 
It is one In which all society must feel an interest; it ought to 1?o 
framed with especial prudence; and is the very last on which any 
doubt or misapprehension ought to be allowed to remain. In our 
''wn country this law inatrimoflinl derives, if possible, an additional 
mp(»rtance from the collateral law of primogeniture,. Where the 
})ogs:.Jsion is contested of so great a property, of so high a rank, 
of so extensive an influence as fall frequently to the eldest surviv¬ 
ing son of our noble families, it bepmes a matter of momentous 
consequence that the rule by wbich all this accretion of wealth 
and power is t(> be determined should have been ascertained and 
fixed with precision and stability. 

This subject, therefore, falls comjdetely within that rule we 
have prescribed to ourselves in treahng of legal topics';' oifltY the 
condition of the law upon this matter of legitimacy is such as lo 
justify us ill calling to it the general attention. The case of the 
JlanbiiTy Peerage, decided by the House of Lords in 1813, is 
supposed to have nia<1e, or to have farthered, a great altfwadon in 
the principles of our jurisprud<ni(;e upon this aiibjcet. Previous 
to that case It was generally understood, that in order to hastardisMi! 
the issue of a married woman it was necessary to prove the ab¬ 
solute impossibility of the husband’s having been the fatlier of the 
child : which impossibility could, it is evident, be established only 
h}- proof of certain ph 3 'sical circumstances, a special infirmity of 
the husband, or absimce from bis wife during the whole time in 
which*she might have become pregnant.*^ In the Banbury 
' Peerage case the rule was so far efeparted from, that eridence of 
the conduct of parties, as concealment of the children from the 
husband, coupled with the fact of the husband’s adianced age. 
Was allowed to be suflicient ground for pronouncing a sentence of 
^^illegitimacy. Thus a higli degree of miprobahilify was substituted 
for that impossihilify wdiich the law had previously' required. 

Sir Harris Nicolas is very strongly opposed to the flccisioa in 
tins case, and he has supported his opinion with great force gnd 

♦ Divorce, imnotence, and non-access were currently stated to be the three 
grounds on which alone the illegitimacy of a*child born after marriage could be 
established; but as the presumption against matrimomal intercourse arising fVom 
divorce is of a quite distinct and separate nature, and has never been called into 
'\uute, we shall make no further allusion to it in the course of these remarks. 

tix. NO, cxvii. E amplitude. 
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^plitucle. His argumenl is ^ clear s^Pfl poweirfvl 

wliioh proceeds at once^ an^ Iceeps. t^ful^ously tp subject. 
Perhaps he has detracted a little froin the force of his legal ob¬ 
jection by extending his opposi^on, in the spirit of advocacy, over 
every part of the cjise. His object is to dispute the propnety of 
admitting the conccaliuent of the children as evidence of their 
illegitimacy; but he does not stop here he insists that there is 
not, in this case, .even sufficient evidence of concealment, and 


attempts to support the ci'edit of those witnesses who were pro¬ 
duced by the first claimant of the peerage. This, W'c think, is 
wasted labour. Viewed as an historical fafit, w " ““ty r' ' 
reasonable doubt that the children of the ; ^ 

of the earl. Whether they ought to have * . 
gitimate by the law of the land is another questa 
author advances, at least, on very tenable ground, **)le on 

an inch of that ground by any want of vigilance or assui 
Assisted by the list of well-arranged and wcll-inv(;ist 


tliorities with which we are hero supplied, we shall gi 
rentiers a rapid view of the history of our law oi’ ao 
basUu'dy up to the period wlten this celebrated case was <■" 
and then offer a few remarks on the decision it met with. 


The law of legitimacy was made, it will be remembereil, ni 
earliest times of English jurisprudence, the field of battle where»)u 
the spiritual and temporal courts contended for mastery. The 
celebrated expression uttered by the lords conservative of those 
days, ‘ Nolumus'^egcs Angliap mutarc,’ was provoked liy the 
attempt of ecclesiastics to give to the rite of marriage, in accord¬ 
ance with the civil law, a retrospective operation, so as to legiti¬ 
mate children born prior to the ceremony. The ecclesiastical rule 
was, in this instance, more charitable to huinaii infirmities, the 
common law more careful of preserving the honour of families and 
the dignity of marriage. We ajiprehend, however, that the prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence, as applied to tins individual question, 
had comparatively little weight with the parliament. They wit¬ 
nessed the encroachment of a clergy who aspired to reign over 
them in temimral as well as spiritual affairs, and this encroach¬ 
ment they determined to resist. 

It is, however, to another branch of this subject that our atten¬ 
tion is at present directed—the legitimacy of children born within 
wedlock. An ecrJesi-astical court naturally paid a peculiar regard 
to the moral guilt or innocence of parties, and while, as we have 
se^n, it was willing to attribute to the sacrament of marriage, and 
the penitential spirit that probably had led to it, a corrective and 
healing influence, it was also, on the other hand, desirous of 
punisliing, bv a stigma on the offspring, the crime i»f adultery in 

the 



the macrri^ woman. A secllliir courts on tbe contrary, as natu¬ 
rally adopted the maxifia that the mere guilt of the mother should 
not prejudice the civil lights of the innocent, and repudiated the 
idea that a man should lose his inheritance by reason of a woman^ 
frailty. The prifest strove to' detect, the judge to conceal, the 
criminality of the mother. Each a>urt was naturally led into a 
different spirit of legislation, and this difference was' aggravated 
by the mutual jealousy of two classes of men l ompeling, as it 
were, for the reins of jurisprudence. 

Meanw^ole die common law had never advanced the extreme 
own country this ’’■’'isrc in all cases, fuid under whatever circum- 
mportaiice from the ' ; but it clung to the presumption that 

posii:;;sion is i .ather of his wife's child, and until this was 

of so extensi' iinjxjssviblc it paid no heed lo the incontinence of 
ing son ^' owever flagrant. There were then two courts dif- 
conseq' ni each ot!u.*r, not so mtu-'li in any general principle, as 
juid po’ .free of evidence they required in order to bastardize the 
fixr ^ ho might he pronounced legitimate by the one, aiidille* 
by tlif? other. This circumstance of two different sen- 
liav,. 'cing openly ]>assed on th(‘ tamo iadividuid gave Ti«e,to a 
anomaly in the lilnglish law. lA person might he oon- 

.s(!(lly born in aduUtu y—confessedly not the child of the hus¬ 
band—and yet b(! legitimate. This perison the law distinguished 
by a peculiar title, and called him mulier. The spiritu^ court 
having an admitted jurisdiction in .some cases_of legitimacy, the 
court of common Jaw could not entirely overlook its decision, even 
where it was not final. It was compelled, therefore, to see and 
acknowledge a truth onwJheh it was rc.solved not to act. It looked 
tlie l)aslai(l full in tlie face, with an undisguised consciousness of 
the stain upon his birth, but giving him the name of mulier passed 
him on into the ranks of legitimacy. 

I^rgcton is the only one of t)ur early text writers whom it is 
necessary to (|uote upon this subject; for Glanvalle, who preceded 
him, is silent, on this topic, and Fleta. and Britton who followed, 
give only an abridgment or translation of his tvords. Here are the 
grounds on which, in the opinion of Braeton, tlie presumption of the 
legitimacy of cliildrcn born in inarrifigc could alone be disputed ; 

' Et prcsumitur quis esse filius hoe ipso quod naseitur ex uxqre 
quia nuptiac probant filium esse, et semper stabitur huic 
suniptiorii, Jmec probetur coiitrarium; ut ecce, maiitus probutur 
non concubuisse tuiquamdiu emu uxorc, inftrmifatp, vpf, edid cmisd 
impedihui —^vel erat in efi invalitudine ut gencrare tioii jKissit—vel 
probatur quod fuit ahseiis per decendium et reversus invenit anni- 
culum—hie qui in domo mariti natus est (licet vieiiiis seientibus), 
non erit filius mariti.’—lib. i. e. 9, fo. fi. 

i: <1 He 
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,He insists, it wUl be'ol)flM$Fve4/^h evidcnoco iletived on^ from 
phjMtcnl circumstances; but ,it must be allowed that neither in 
this pttftsage, nor in any lother that we 'have found, doei he 
positively Teject all moral etidenoe-^erideace, the force of which 
results frmn our knowledge of the motives ^ men. And the 
lasHy of such expressions as wfirmHatey vel alia causa impeditm, 
proves that the disthiction of more modern times, between absolute 
imposjE^dity and a high degree of improbability tvas not present 
to his mind/' 

Bracton,. and Britton after him, speak also of If^itimatioh by 
adoption, or the open acknovi^edgment of the child. But this doc¬ 
trine of ad<^tiou is introduced only as an additional safeguard to 
protect the claims of children born in wedlock, and to keep strife 
and contention out of families. Where a presumption existed in 
favour of legitimacy, and the Ipisband had treated the diild as his 
own, he was by this debarred from ever after mo<jtirig the question 
of its birth. Assurance was to be made doubly sure. Tlie 
greatest peculiarity in this old doctrine of adoption is, that the 
prot^ion it afR>rded was extended to supposititious children; anti 
if th|Kf^ was a fair presumption that even these were born in the 
family, and the husband had reared them as his own, he could not 
afterwards repudiate them. He was considered, wc suppose, as 
having entered into a tacit obligation, both with them and tlie 
community, which prevented him from afterwards destroying the 
hopes and expeetqi^ons of the one, or the peace and (jun't of the 
other, by agitating the obscure and clifFicult question of their 
legiunuicy. The words are these :— 

* Childr&i may also he sometimes rendered legitimate, as by adoption 
'IOMI l^eoxtB^tand will of the parents; as if the wife of any one bhall 
fioikerre*by«QDther than her husband, if the husband shall receive the 
chHd in his house, and acknowledge him and maiiiiuin him bis son, 
he shall be his heir and legitimate; or if he shall not expressly acknov. ■ 
ledge him, so however that he do not put him away, or if the Ku'^band 
shall be altogether ignorant, or shall know or doubt, such issue ..“ V’ 
judged legitimate and heir, because born of the wife; so however that 
be presumed that he might have begotten him. And the same 
may be said of a supposititious birth; and so wherever the c< mmou 

^ Bracton has been suspected of a leaning towards the canon law. Perhaps the 
folloitlngpassagewill be thought to savour allitle of the ecclesiastic:—‘ Libctonim 
aotem secmidiiin quod predictum eat quidam sunt nuturales et legitiiui qui ex jiistis 
unptiis et^ legitimA uxore procrcantur. Item quidam naturales tantum et non 
lejptimi, sient sunttiili qui procreantnr et uati sunt de legitimd concubinS cum qu^ 
tempore procraationis possit eiMe ma^moiiinm, sicut de soluto et solute. Quidam 
yeti tuc ^egriim^ec.tuihtraki qui imti sunt ex pruhibito eoitd, ex talibus, videlicet, 
«w®Wf»sot esse matrimqnium tempore procreationis, sicut sunt spurii, qui 
ad nihiUmi apti sunt.'—cap. 30, fo. 64. He wdl not SvSn allow these unfortunates 
so reputable a name as nafttra/ ihildren. 
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Wc liave too contsempotary peiKnrtS 'to elucidate the otn«bn« 
these early tekt-writers, and to show h*>w far the law they stated 
was really acted upon, and how far they were playingj as they 
sometimes evidently the part of nnaiuhoriz^ legislatowi. 
The first case which has been aupposed, to l?eor'upon the subject 
beforeiis is that of FimcT(rft (Rolle’s Abridgment,!. .‘}o9\ decided 
in the 10 th of Edward 1. This case was quoted in the decision on 
the Banbury Peerage, to prove that tlie presumption of legitimacy 
might, in the earliest times, be rebutted, though the absence' or 
impotence of the husband could not be established. Sir Harris 
Nicolas has satisfactorily shown that this case turned solely upon 
the mlulity nf the marriage. Here is a literal translation of the 
report:—‘ One R. being sick andiu bed, was married to A., a 
woman, by the Bishop of London, in no chureh or chapel, 

nor ivith the celebration of any mms, the said A. being then l)reg' 
nant by the said R., and then within twelve weeks djter the. mar- 
riaye the said A. was delivered of a son, and adjudged a bastard; 
and thus the land e.scheatcd to the loid by the death of Rf %ith- 
f»ut an heir.' ' 

Now although these private and sick-bed marriages were held 
valid by the clergy, and were considered by their penitents as 
balm to the w'ounded conscience, yet they were never esteemed by 
the connnon l.aw, and could not legitimate the issue born after- 
wartls. In confirmation of this doctrine, the case of For^Crofl was 
evidi'iitly recorded. Nor ran we understand how it came to be 
viewed in any other light. No rule is more dear, than that if a 
inif marry a jiregnant woman the .child shall be legitimate ywt 
ih\s IS the rule which, if the marriage were lield valid, the case 
would d,-' ly contradict. 

'I tw case oiDel Jlcith, which has also been quoted on the sub- 
10 -"^ ♦nrned on the same point, the invalidity of a marriage not 
, ted in *he face of the church. And that of Radwett, the 
only remaining case in the reign of Edward I. (Rolle’s Abridg- 
me;..% p. was the instance rtf a posthumous child, and was 
decided on the giound that t<M) lung a period had intervened be¬ 
tween the death of the husband and the birth of tlie child, this 
having taken plar.e eleven days after the lawful time allowed by 
the custom of England for parturition;’ 

In the reign of Edward IL, tliough w'e hat^e no cases that heap 
very ilistinctly on tin; subject of adi^terinc bastaruy, we find, 
ported some very absolute^ dicta from a chief-justice Berelbrd, 
who seemed resolved to hear ndthing whatever against the legiti¬ 
macy of a child born in marriage. This judge appears to have 

«.been 
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b66tl a most valoroiischamjiioti for It^gitimacy, and rath«iP**b' 
no father to an unfortunate child, so liberal was he in **' 

that in a case where a woman had married a second tiir.i .*V® 
short period alter the death of her first husband, he is r«®* which 
have ruled that her son might choose ♦ which husband he J 
for Ms father.’ 

In the reign of Edward TIL the conflict between the 
of the spiritual and. temporal courts is very manifest in ou*®®^ 
ports. Though the majority of precedents suppcirt what we ' , 
already represented to be the ctjmmon law upon this subject, yY 
there are some of a very dift'erent complexion. In the case’" 
Adam Saul, .‘J3 Edw. Ill,, Justice Shardelow is reported to hr** 
said, * If wc could find that Alice separated from her husban ' 
and lived with a chaphun or other person, and tii.at John was be’^ 
gotten by such person, and not by Adam the? husband, we should 
<(djudgc him a bastard.’ And .Justice Fincheden, in the 40th 
year of the same reign, supported the same doctrine. 

It was in this reign that tlie maxim of ^the four seas,’ as it 
called, t)r that rule of law .which required that the hush" 
should be out of the kingdom in order to bastardize the issu 
Ms wife, began to gain a finiting. It was originally, we su.spec. 
a creature of the popular mind, and from a vulgar prejudice be¬ 
came transformed into ii rule of law. The first intimation wc 
receive of it is from a note added by the reporter to the decision, 
above quoted, of .fastiee Shardelow, ^ In this,’ says the conlcm- 
porai^ reporter, ‘ he spoke against the law, as 1 believe, if the 
husband were within the realm.’ 

In the 7th of Henry IV, (Y. B. pi. 13. p. 1)), we find the 
ni^m laid down very broadly by .Judge Rickhill:—^ If .Tohn 
Oe C., the husband, was within the seas, the issue was inulier, 
and heir because he was issue male.’ And then he ((uotes the 
proverb, ‘whose coav his calf.’* * 

* Our readers will lie immediately reminded of the ]uissa<;;e of Shakspeare, where 
King ^ohn addresse-s the brother of Falconh'ridge:— 

‘ Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father's wife <li(l after wedlock hear him ; 

And if she did Jilay false, the fiiult w.ih liers, 

Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my hiotbcr. 

Who-has, you say, took pains to get this spn, 

** Had of your father claimed this son tor his ? 

In Booth, good friend, your father might have k«^t 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world ; 

In Bdioth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 

My brother might not ojaim him ; nor your father, 

Being none of hiai, tefuse him: this roueludes— 

My mother’s aon dift get your father’s heir ; 

Your fathor’a heir must have your father’s land.’ 

—Kmo JouN. Act i. *c/l. 

the 




opinion tal3iim which the laW h&d received, from whatever quarter 
p. 63- as now persisted in with great steadiness. The mipos- 
We hai bastardisdng the issue of a married woman, ^ thouj^h no- 
these earl^igotten in adultery,’ is the foundation of proceedings^in 
w'as TCt-r^nt, in several instances during the reigns of Henry VI I. 
some VTTI. And in that of James I. the case of Done urvSt 
The'/on V. Hinton and Starkey (Rolle’s Alnidgment, i. p, 358) 
befo’Serve to present us with the law in its most peremptory 
in the. On this occasion, the Judges and the Chancellor were 
th'Binimously of f)pinion that, ^ If a married wtonan has issue in 
niiultery, still if the husband be able^to beget issue, and be within 
ii) e four seas, it is not a bastard.’ 

^ A lew years after this decision, in l6‘28, Lord Coke's First 
institute was published. He states the rule in tliis absolute 
form:—‘ By the common law, if the husband be within the four 
seas, that is, \nthin the jurisdiction of the King of England, if thf 
•fe have issue, no proof is to be admitted to prove the child a 
stard, unless the husband hath an apparent impossibility of pro- 
eatioii; as if the husband be but eight years old, (>r under the 
of proertiation, such issue is a bastard, dbeit he be bofn^^^ithin 
iarriage.’—First Inst. 244. ‘ 

There can be no doubt whatever that Lord Coke described the 
law as it was administered, in his time, from the bench; but such 
an interpretation was not likely to maintain its ground. If the legis¬ 
lature had sahl at once, ‘ all children born in wecjjock are legitimate, 
and no in(piiry w'hatever shall be instituted into their actual jiater- 
nity’—mid if the ruh; of the ‘ four seas ’ had been a soft of boon,or 
privilege to the naval sennee, there would then have been an*in- 
tehisrihle law. But no such principle as this had been adopted, 
anil courts had required only the most stringent proof that the 
child who iv as to forfeit the rights of legitimacy was not the il^sue 
of tlK‘ husband, and the maxim of the ‘ four seas ’ was a rule of 
ecidenee. As such, it was plainly indefensible. A man might 
be incarcerat,’d for years—he might be dwelling in the remotest 
corner ' I 'ligdom—in Cornwall while his wife was in Cum- 
herlam v'ct because he had not set sail from his native island, 
he was pi’csiirned to have had access to her, and on tliis presump¬ 
tion \v<as pronoi need the father of her children. 

Sir Matthew Hale is reported to have given thtf first blyw to' 
this maxim ; and at length in the case of Pendrell v. Pejidrell, 
decided by Chief-.Justice Raymond, in the .5th Geo. II., the old 
rule of presumption arising from being ‘ infra quituor maria’ was 
pronounced ^ to be exploded.’ 

But noVf if this were, as we find it represented to have been, 
nothing more than a rule of evidence, its expttlsbh ftdin the courts 

could 
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<;oi44 not afTcct the b 7 oa<l,]trincL})li}|i bn which the law j^roeceiled. 
T|e rule pointed oiit the inanuer in which ol' the 

hqsband's bcinjg the hithcir of the child vraa to be established; the 
rule being rejected, lliat"impossibilUv might be demonstmted hi 
other waj's; but it was stdl, necessary to be proved. Accordingly 
ill V. Lv£rc, decided by Ixird Ellcnborougb and the three 
pmsne judges in the King’s Bench in JW7, one of the Judges 
(Grose) thus delivers himself;—^ It is said that if we break in 
upon the old rule of the ‘ ^uatuor maria/ we must adopt some 
other line which will be (hfficult to be drawn. But that rule has 
been long exploded on account of its absolute nonsense, 
will adopt another line which' has been inaiked out on a 
its good sense. In every case we will take care 
bnst^'dizc the issue of a married woman, that it sha 
that there was no such access as could enable the h', 
the father of the cliild.’ 

There is not, however, wanting a case in whi<‘ 
doctrine has been held. In Goodrujht v. Saul, de 
(1 Term Reports,'1.56), the continuom absence of the /^' 
not prmedi a;nd a high degree of improhabilitj/ tliat th 
had access was (Kinsidered sufficient. But with the exe 
rliis precedent, we may safely assert that in nf> instance 
rejection of the maxim of the ‘quatuor maria’ down te 
cision on the Banbury case) has a child been declare wo 

mate but on proof of the physical impossibility of tin* ecision, 
having been its father. 

The reader is now prepared to estimate the merit of the de¬ 
cision in the BanJ^ry Peerage. We cannot pretend to state any 
but such material facts of the case as are nocessaiy to display the 
legal argument: for a fuller detail we must refer to the report in 
the work before us, which will be found somewhat voluminous, 
but not at all wearisome. 

William Knollys, the first Earl of Banbury, lived in the reign 
of Charles I., and his Countess figures, after his death, as a ma¬ 
lignant and a catholic during the times of the Commonwealth. 
There was a great disparity of years between them, she being 
nineteen and the Earl fifty-three wlien they married. That the 
two sons, Edward and Nichplas, whose legitimacy, after the de¬ 
cease of her husband, she endeavoured to sup|Kirt, were horn in 
the hietime of the Earl, and while she and the Earl were living 
amicably together as man and wif&, arc facts wluch liave never 
been disputed, <. But the Earl was at least eighty years old at the 
birth of the eldest, Edward, and about eighty-four or eighty-five 
at that of the youngest, Nicholas;. and from him the tfm»tence of 
these children had be&i evidently concealed. 

This 
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Thi* is placed t»eyoiid a doubt by tbc, followings ftida. 

Earl's patent of nobility had g^ivcn him precedence Ovei* peem ,of 
tlie mme Tank and earlier creation. This occasioned a spinl of 
resistance on the part of the House of Lords, which Charles L, 
allayed bv a message to the House, representing, amongst other 
reasons to induce their acquiescence, ' how that .the Earl of Ban* 
bury was old and childless.' This message was delivered after 
lid ward had been born. Subsequently to the birth of this soil 
and heir the old nobleman settled that estate which was to sup¬ 
port the sjdendour of the».family name upon a nephew. He also 
.iduitcT'^'iiii settled the residue pf his property, without any 
in c four existence of a child. On the death of the 

> A ’ ’ inquisition was held, and the jury found that there 
, listitute ® bouse of Banbury. Five months after the de- 
B bis w'idowed Countess married Lord Vaux. 
seas that is. bipsecl before the Countess set up tbe claim of 
•fc' have ii ^ fresh inquisition was obtained, which found 
stard uni them, to be heir to the late Earl of Ban- 

^•atioii- Chancery to perpetuate certain 

^ Rdwaid died, however, iif his minority, and Niclmlas^ 
larriaL assumed the title. This Nicholas had hitberto 

Ther<’. by the name of Vaux, and on him Lord Vaux 

law as it is the legitimacy of this Nicholas which 

an inter’ ^'b® ebumant of tbe peerage in 1813, had to 

^ . . » 

I’ho claim of Nicholas, who used the title of Earl of Ban* 

bury throughout lus life, to a seat in the House of Peers, was first 
agitated in Ifitil. The Committee of Privileges, to vrhom the 
matter had been referred, finding that Nicholas was born in the 
lifetimi. of the Earl, and at a period when the husband was not 
only within the realm, but living amicably with his wife, felt theni- 
relvcs fiound to report that ^ Nicholas was, in the eye of the law, 
son to Willi.am late Earl of Banbury.’ The committee came twice 
to the same conclusion, and the House, fully persuaded, as is evi¬ 
dent, both of the validity of his claim at law, and that he was not 
in fact the son of the Jiarl of Biuibury, proceeded to declare him 
illegitimate by special Act of Parliament. A bill for this pur¬ 
pose was read a first time, but dropped, from what cause is not 
known. No writ, however, was ever sent to him. * 

This Nicholas, whom it was thought necessary in Ifjfii to bas¬ 
tardize by an Act of Parliament, was pronounced illegitimate in. 
1813 by the law of the land. * 

That this decision ivas in accordanceVith the law, as understood 
at the period of the first agitation of the claim, will hardly, we 
think, admit of argument. It may be said, however, that the 

courts 
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ctmts werti at this period under the domimon of a barbarouf 
maxim, which has since been ovetruled, and which cannot now be 
regarded^ because, by the teiry theory of our common law, an errin' 
which it thus rejects is pronounced never to hme been the taw. 

The more important questions remain, how far the judgment 
in this case comjKjrted with the law, as understood at the time it 
was pronounced, and also how far it was a prudent decision. 
They wlio contend for its propriety, in l)oth respects, might argue, 
we conceive, in the following manner 

77iaf the early text-writers, such as Bracton and Britton, al¬ 
though they require very cogent proof of the child not being the 
husband's, have nowhere laid down that distinct line between im - 
poeeihilUy and a high degree of improbability, which some modern 
lawyers have drawn;—that this line cannot be discovered in the 
earlier reports, which are Hu^^tuating and contradietory, until the 
maxim ol the ‘ four seas’ becomes authoritative;—that it is fair 
to presume that this principle of impossibility was the result of 
that maxim of law, and not that this maxim was a rule of evidence 
superinduced to point out the manner in which sucfi impossibility 
was "to he denumstrated ;—that, therefore, on the expulsion of that 
maxim from the court, the stern rule of a required impossibility 
was banished with it, and the law reverted t() its oi iginallv free 
and unfettered condition:— 

That the Banbury Peerage case presents us with a combination 
ol moral and plj^sical evidence sudicieiit to satisfy the minds ol’ 
any twelve, or two hundred men, that the child was not tlie hu.s- 
band’s;—that a line more rigid than this, if there is to be such 
a thing as adulterine bastardy, cannot reasonably be drawn ;— 

' that this case does not sanction any balance of probabilities be¬ 
tween the husband and an adulterer, but, taking the liusb ' 

, case by itself, requires proof, beyond all rational doubt, th 
child was not bis ;—that it would be an intolerable absui . 
the law to proclaim any relief whatever to the husband fr 
fruit<<>f an adulterous intercourse, if it still fixed the bui 
him upon the ground of some bare jjossibility in rerum nidurd — 
of some far-fet('bed pre.sumption utterly remote from all human 
credence:— 

Tluxt the Imre possibility overruled in the case of Goodright v, 
Stml was quite os strong—quite as probable—as tliat which was 
disregarded in the Banbury Peei'age; the old age of the hus¬ 
band, in the Jlatter instance* being as near an approach to impo- 
teiicy. as were the circumstances proved in the former to an utter 
and continuous absence:— 

That t\ie imp<«*tance of having a fixed and steady rule upon 
this subject is readily admitted, but this certainly is not to be ob- 

tained 




tain«d »t the expense of reawm ancHof humtih 
even the ft^cts from whidi impasnihilify of matrimotital 
is to beinfetred must be proved fey evidence 'a-bich may di* ma^ 
not be sufficient;—^that the onl y meth<Ml of escaping^ from 
tainty, is to pronounce every rhild born in marria^(! to be un^es- 
tionably legitimate: a measure vvliidi woitld, however, incur the 
necessity of fadlitatiiig divorcees, for the state of matrimony must 
by no means be made more onerous than it is:— 

That this case, it must always be borne in mind, has not decided 
that concealment of the child is alone a proof of illegitimacy 
—or the old age of the husband—or,the child’s having gone by 
the name of the supposed adulterer—or the speetly marfiago with 
that adulterer after the death of the husband—or that any one 
of these facts is sufficient testimony of itself to bastardko an off¬ 
spring ; but that all of them taken together form sueb a body of 
(U'erwlielming evidence as it would be irrational to neglect, in 
fa\'our of stane imagined possibility which remains after all, but 
which cannot for a inomont affect human belief. 


I’o this reasoning we may oppose the following : — That the 
law of b'ngland never ]u-ofessed to bastardize, in all cases,^thc 
issue of an adiiltevous intercourse, however convincingly proved to 
be su(;li: that it invented an express and peculiar title (that of 
nnilior) for those whom it acknowledged to be improperly be-^ 
gotten, but to ■whom it nevertheless resolved to preserve the 
munin})al rights of legitimacy; that whatever i^bscurity or con- 
Iradictkm may be found in the earlier reports, (much of which 
confusion results from its not being always known in what C{)art 
the case was deckled,) this plain and undeniable fact demonstrates 
the tcTup^r and principles of our law in those remote times, 
’ • the maxim of the ‘ four seas ’ was invested with iudicial 

""l' ‘v:- 

scJ\rs i[|(,refore, this maxim being removed, we fall back upon 
son to ^|- quite so rigidly <lefinitc as some perhaps have' 

^ ®nted, or as modern jurists have promulgated for theif own 
times, but upon a law which, while it allowed itself in some most 
palpable casc.s to pronounce a sentence of bastardy on the«issue 
of a married woman—never proclaimed relief tinnjurcd husbands 
in proportion as they might morally dest'rve it—^never c<mtem- 
jilated that the presumption on which it artrwl would alwap tawy 
with it the belief of mankind—never even manif<‘sted an anxiety 
to aiTive at the real truth of the paternity of a child^ but avoided^ 
as much as possible, all approach to^so delicate and perilous an- 
inquiry:— 

That since the maxim of the four seas ’ has been exploded, in 
no tme case, with the exception of Goodnight v. Saul, has the 
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iillMi » inarmil wdtnati been declared illegitimate bat itpon 
ntifioefilnUty preve^ that the hosband could have l^emr the^^heir: 
that the poiuciplet on which that case Ttas decided have been 
flady co^n^verted by .subsequent' dedisions^ wherp the nibst con- 
vinc^g testimony has been set aside in favour of a IcgdjL presuinp? 
don arising from a bare possibility: that the case of Qe^igkty. 
Saul was an cssceptionj and ought to have been avouled: that the 
Banbury Peerage case proceeds still further dian Hs faulty preoc>- 
dent, inasmudi as it is a more hascardous and delicate experiment 
to draw an inference from the age or omduct of parties/than to 
found a presumption on evidence not quite complete of the lo¬ 
cality of an individual:— 

7%Ut the admission of this principle of a fii^h degree of impro- 
hdbility will infallibly Introduce a great uncertainty and a multi¬ 
plication of suitSj there being no measure for a degree of jlmpro- 
bability: tliat^ according to the old, rule, the circumstances on 
pnjof of which the case dejiended were necessarily few, capable 
of very distinct evidence, and leading to an indubitable inference; 
while, according to tliis new rule, the facts which will be received 
in^m^lence are of all descriptions, will oftentimes admit of but 
scanty pr«x>f, and, what is still more worthy of consideration, will 
often be of such a nature as to yield to different minds different 
conclusions:, according to the opinions they have formed of the 
pr<^rtibnate strength of human motives:— 

JTiat to fix tbf burden of a spurious offspring on the injured 
husband, however repugnant to human feelings, is an unfortunate 
result which must befall according tt> either rule of law, because 
no party has proposed to balance probabilities between the husband 
or the adulterer, and therefore no party can offer relief to *}- • 
husband in those cases where the wound is must poignant— aid s 
he has been living amicably with his w’ife:— . 

That to proclaim the husband free from all charge of 
if he can satisfactorily prove that he, at all events, W’as. -gn 
father of the child, would be to relieve only the least 

class of husbands : that it would be a law of ill policy datura _ 

the -bonds of matrimony—granting indirectly a bill i\ human 
all who chose to se][mTate—and entailing an injui^ 
cliildi^n, who would be thus born deprived of tlieir natui^^^'u/i^ y, 
to,protection and support: that, to conclude, the old r was 
required proof of the imjrussibility of the husband’ ^hc bus- 
father of the ^clnld was better law and better |K)lic ^ to impo- 
the courts of justice, and better for the people at large ^ utter 

We shall terminate these remarks by quoting, wW 
we could have done m6re frequently, the etidgetic lasj^ upon 
Harris Nicolas, It is thils that he concludes his lal he ob¬ 
tained 



. *. The law of adulteritic bastwpdy has thva, it afipeatrs, uadergepe two 
im^rtaut dirges, with(»ittheimeiT<wtioti of any OjCt of the 
arid th«| prjndple Qit ccrlpintj/., upon which it fonuerly procee^, ;aJ 0 jd 
which thelawyers pf past ages considered it, sound wisdoih 
uphold, nh longer exists. Until the year 1711 that principle was so 
n^ly actsed upon, that a child bom in wedlock could not lie bastardized 
unless the parties were separated by a sentence of ditorce, by evidencp 
oT tlie husband’s impotency^ dr of his ahstp^hce frdih fhr realm when it 
was bego^n. But as reason and common sense showed that it might 
be M immmbie physically and morally, in many cases, for the husband 
to have oegotteu the child as if he had been beyond the seas, the maxim 
of the quatuor maria ” fell into desuetude. Harl the alteration reirix^d 
here, and had the courts continued to demand conclusive and irresistible 
evidence of the impossibility of the husband’s being the fatlier, and 
always presumed sexual intercourse to have )t^kcn place, whenever the 
local situation of the parties rendered it possible, tlie confusion and con< 
tradiction which have since prevailed w'duld have been avoided. , 

‘ The next and most important innovation was to allow the presump¬ 
tion of sexual intercourse to be rebutted by whatever evidence a court or 
jury may consider sufficient to prove that it did not take place, at a time 
when, if it had t»ccurrcd, the person whose status is in disjmte miglit 
have been the fmitof such intercourse; and which, to judge from rtftent 

decisions, is note tJie law o?e tlw subject . 

‘ By the law as it is now understood, the possibilityt not to say proha-' 
bility, of such intercourse may give way to any circumstauccs which a 
jury may think sufficient to prove that it did not take place. The effect 
of this alteration in the law is to produce a state of inevitable confusion 
and contradiction, not only in the verdicts of juries* but even in the 
rules laid down by judges for their guidance. Of this remark tlie case 
(if Morris and Davis is a striking mustration. Two juries efime to an 
immediately opposite conclusion upPn nearly the same cvtdaice; and a! 
t» jujy' w'ere unable to agree upon a venlict. The law*, as it was 

befo: y one of the judges, does not coincide/with the opinion of the 
'•a., ’hilst the judgment of one of the most learned persons that ever 
selves in a court of justice, to whose decision the case was left for 
son toAge of avoiding the expense of a fourth trial, is to be the subject 
to the to the House of Lords! Although judges have in recent 
hmos bn differed in their views respecting the law of adulterine 

. ' ’ . «v have always agreed that the evidence must exclude pro- 
j)H pa r c I cases of physical incapacity or separation, the 

oi a inair ^ mipband did not have uujdial intercourse with his wife can 
in pro]>t ever, consist of any other evidence than a variety of cireum- 
plated th. ich, when considered with relation to each other, and to die 
with it the which actuate mankind, may raise such a ]»resumption ; 
to arrive at of arriving at that conclusion is little else than a “ balulic>e 

h .nl ’» * . * 

as 18 . • 

inquiry:_ observations be well fbundea, tliey teach tliat there is no 

That fa ^ principle, no other methoil.of preventing litigation upon 
no one r Ihe most sacred feelmgs, as well as tlie property of 

society, 




Bantardy, 

society, than to adhere steadfastly. atid indexiViy to a rule ^idt kas 
been sanctioned by the wisdom ana us^es of centnries, ctf not allowing 
a child borti in marriage to 1)0 bastardized* except upon conplusive and 
in‘esiBtib)c evidence as a wMter of fact that the husband could not hy 

any msHhUity have begotten it . 

* When the courts wul again adopt and adhere to tliat “ plain* sensible 
is perhaps doubtful; but it is confidently submitted, that human 
wi^om has not yet discovered any rule of law on the subgect which has 

P roduced mure practical benefit to morals, or tended so much to the 
iterests, security, and repose of society.*—^p. 280. 


j^RT. IV .—El Teatro Espaiiol, 6 Coleccion de Dramas cscoyidas 
de Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca. Moreto, Roxas, Solur y 
Moratin ; precedida de nna breve noticia de la escena Espanola 
y de km aufores gue. la fuui illmtraxlo. 4 vols. 8v(>. Loudon, 
1817, 1820. 

^T^HE history of the rise, progress, atnl decline of the Spanish 
ctheatre must always deserve the attention of every lover »>f the 
drama, as it is the rich s<jui ce from wlicneci the modern stafje of 
Europe first spruiijj, and to wliicdi it has been indebted for very 
muc^h of its ])resent execllencc;. It is evident that theatrical ex¬ 
hibitions formed no part of Tberian, Pbcenician, or Carthaginian 
manners;—nor were they introduced into the Peninsula until the 
age of the Komnn, Emperors; for Avlien Nero* sent a courier to 
Cadiz, to offer thanks to the tutelar Hercules for his success 
at the Olympic Games, the Gadilaniaiis imagined that he hail 
been victorious in battle, being utterly unacquainted with public 
representations, 'riie exten.sive ruins of theatres at Merida and 
Saguntum are sufiieicnl eiidencc that dram.-itie spectacles were 
sul)Sequentlv exhibited in the Peninsula with Roman magnificence. 
The debut of Thalia on the Spanish boards was, however, at an 
unfavourahle moment, when her language had degenerated into 
indecency and immorality, and far unlike the early tragedy of 
Greece, which in the hands of Sophocles and Euripides was the 
vehicle of moral instruction; stately and dignified, speaking the 
language of heroes, and maintaining the sacred cause of religion, 
on which it was founded. The license of Aristophanes, and the 
pautomimie obscenities of Aiiaxandrides, had lowered this lofty 
character; but it was degraded to the utmost by the Homans, 
who, spoilt bj' conquest, coiTupted by peace and luxury, devoid of 
the elegance of Greaan tasle, and biassed hy their practical prin- 
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piplesj preferred a grosser quality of aiaufleinetit to tfie higher 
gratificatbn of tragedy, which, strictly speaking, they iiever pos¬ 
sessed. They ever appear to have carried out into coarseness, 
and into extreme excess, whatever jdeasures they imported ffom 
the Greeks, who were voluptuaries of a far inure refined character. 
Their degenerated stage, and those who professed it, were goon 
Involved in common disrepute, and mode subject to legal disad- 
I’untages. The severe enactments commenced by Tiberius and 
completed under Theodosian were powerfully seconded by the 
Christian clergy, whose rites were ridiculed by Pagan actors, and 
whose sincere piety was shocked by the licentious representations 
of comedy, which, in the words of Salvien,* could ntii be mentioned 
without pr)nution, while incest, parricide, and other black crimes, 
were reserved for tragedy. That such was tht^ drama. wh<m in- 
tioduced into Spain, we may collect frtnn the denunciations of St. 
Tsidore,| which are as indignant as die reproaches of Lactaiitius. 
Chiistians were exhorted to abhor this invention of i\ polio and 
Mercury as much as they denied the divinity of the authors; • quod 
^ectaculum odissc debes, Christiane, quorum odisti auctoreg,’ 
Tbe Gothic monarchs, controlled Iiy their prelates, re-enacted 
the severe provisions of the Homan code, tn tlie fourth century 
no actors were admitted into the communion of Spanish Chris¬ 
tians un1(>ss they first renounced their disgraceful profession. In 
the eighth centuiy ;j; no person who had ever appeared on th<i 
stage could be admitted into holy orders, or suffpred to handle the 
C(>nsecr.atod utensils, Tn a similar feeling thc^jiriests of Romp 
attrllmted the defeat of Varro, at Canna*, to the circumstance of 
an actor having meddled with the exuviae at a sacrifice to Juno. 
These laws were continued^ by Alonso tbe Wise, the Spanish 
Ju.stinian. and followed up by all succeeding monarchs of Castillo. 
Tn aiter-times, the clergy of Spain set their faces against theatrical 
exhibitions, which they ivcre not permitted to behold, and which 
clashed with their (»wn pantomimic ‘ Mysteries.’ 

These religious shows, whicli evexitually led the way to the 
restoration of the legitimate drama, were devised by the Greek 
church about the tenth century, partly with a view of correcting 
the vicious stage, and ]>artly to the rendering this powerful organ 
popular instruction an appeutlagc to the devotion of tlio* age. 
As little history w'as then known beyond that of religious subjects, 
those exactly were selected which a more enlightened age wotlld 


•i' Salvivu de Prov. Dei, lib. v.; dv Vero Jud. lib. vi. • 

t S. Isidori, Etym. lil). xviii. 46, de Coraa^dis,; Doct. ct Fid. 28. 
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hwil pejrctetl, 09 iinjXMwiblf* to b«* treated with adequate dignity 
and deooirum; such smtimenta were not in the ftpirit of that 
period j the dramatizing inatterB nf faith tvas quite consistent 
with a religion esseiitiallj dramatic and materiadzmg, fond of ap> 
j[>ea}ir^ to the senses rather than to the understanding; a religion 
<rf symbols and allegories, of pomp, show, and music,—that 
goly^raus ritual S(> eongemal to southern nations. The rise and 
early progress of such spiritual dramas are ably sketched in the 
recent IlisUny of the English Thdati*e, by Mr. Collier; and we 
refer the reader tfi our article on his book in the 46th volume of 
this Jouinnl. These mysierhs were soon spread far and wide h> 
pilgrims, who enacted the miracles of their favourite saints, n 
vagrant company that, in the words of Boileau, 

‘ —Bottemeut zelt'e, cn sa simplicile, 

.Toiia lea Saints, La Vierge, ct Dicii, par pi«^ttf ’— 
representations which afforded consolaticm to the doout, and a 
pretext for revelling to the dissolute. These rude peifoimances 
formed the beginning of modern drama, in the same maimei as 
the metrical recitations in the Greek villages x«r« xw/^ai pioveil 
tfae ./irigin of ancient comed\. A bioad distiiu'lioii wnb sfxm 
made between the performers of these nnsleiies and jnofaue 
actors. Somewhat of this kind had previouslv (*\isted among the 
Homans, betw'een the performers of the EabelLr Atellana**^ and 
those of the ordinary stage. The churches w ei e soon com cited into 
theatres, the Bible travestied, and degiaded into afaice, and, vvliat 
was as great an A'il, the simultaneous representation of incidenis 
from Holy Writ and apocrjphal and monkish legends, jieifoiined 
by ecclesiastics, necessarily induced a people unable to read, and 
whoso only means of instruction were dciivecl from these vei > ac toi 
(in their pastoral capacity) to attach the same impoitame to the 
forgeries of man as to the word of God, to confound, and be unable 
to distinguish the one from the other. This taiiipeung with the 
standard of faith has laid the hiunclation of that extiaoidinai\ 
admixture of truth and falsehocKl, the sublime and the ridiculoub, 
which has prevailed to a greater extent, and has lasted much 
longer in Spain than in other Roman Catholic eountiies. The 
Reformation, which gave tlie four Gospels to the people, the 
surest antidote to fallarv, swept away from England these myste¬ 
ries. The last ever performed heie was the Passion of Chiist, 
got up at Elv House, m llolboiii, on a Good Friday, before 
Gondomar, the ambassador fiom Spain to James 1. The Italians, 
less isolated from the world than the Spaniards, and ever prone 
to laugh at their church, whose errors and scandals were more 
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immediately under tlieir obsjervation, soon pero^ved tibe <ridieida 
of exHbitiom no longer adapted to the intellig^ce otf mankind ; 
they were gradually discontinued^, and became curiosities for 
quisitive travellers. Thus Spence., in bis Anecdotes (p. 397)» 
describes , one wiiicb he beheld at Tui*in, ‘ whfjre a damned female. , 
soul, in a gown of Aapie>coloured satin,’ entreats, as a favour, to 
bo handed over to the fires of purga^ry, for only as many yctara 
as there sire drops of water in the ocean. About the» year 1540, 
the monks of San Felipe Neri del Oratorio, at (Ctn.K*, invented a 
musical variety of Mystcrie, which .was mt>re in harmony with Ita¬ 
lian taste. These have held their ground in Protestant England, 
where, if the Messiah or Creation be no longer acted during Lent, 
they are at least duly sung and fiddled. The original mysteries, 
however, still continue deeply rooted in Spain, that store-house of 
ohlcustoins, and are produced in Seville, at Easter and Christmas, 
to overllowing audiences. They fornrthe common resort of all idle 
. gossips, as similar exhibitions, in the lime of Chaucer, had done 
to our forefathers; the old and young gaze with delight at the 
Creation of the world—attend with imperturbable gravity to long 
abstract polemical discussions between Satan and the arcUangf^l^N*-* 
and roar w'ith laughter at the? Andalusian costumes and prorin- 
clalisms f>f the rustic shepherds at the NhUvity. The dramatis 
persona* consist of puppets, which are moved by w’ires, by a 
spokesman behind the scenes; the spectators listen without the 
least intention of offering any insult to the Deity; their bonne fai 
is so sincere that they are unconscious of the ’ibsurdity of the 
scene. Foreigners sneer at their deplorable ignorance; yet scarcely 
a century has elapsed since Mr. Powell advertised ^ a Susannah 
with a new pair of Elders’—(Spectator, March l6, 1711)—a lady 
who <lonhtless was far less objectionable, either in intention or 
apj)eaiaii(e, thsui the flesh-coloured undress of Madame Be- 
grand, which delighted the tasteful Parisians some twenty years 
ago. To those who have looked into uar early mysteries erf 
Chester and Coventry these Spanish spectacles are sti)! inter¬ 
esting, and will command some respect from all who have any 
relish for the lucubrations of Warton, Hawkins, Douce, Mark- 
land, &nd Collier. 

The most eminent* Spanish authors were occupied in the 
composition of the different branches of‘mysteries,’which were 
denominated autos, loas, and entremeses ,—the represmtaxiolhe^ 


* Ciitnpare Bouterwt>k, ' History of Spanish Literatnro,* by Rots, v. i. 213 ; St»> 
moncli, ‘ De la Literature du Midi/ v. viii. c. 30 Msee the collection of 'Autos Sacra- 
mentales y al nacimiento de Christo con sus loas, v eutreipeses,’ Juan Fernandez, 
Madrid, 1675; ‘ Noche bueaay auto al naciiniento,^ Cosmo Gomez Texada, Madrid, 
'661. 
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Urndm, and mtermedie of tbo ltaliai». The ' ante sacramental * 
was a name given in the fifteenth century to a sacred dialogue 
recited by the choristers of the cathedral of Toledo, 

* Comedia a gloria y honor del Pan *— 
not in honour of the Pagan Pan, but of the sacramental bread. 

* Comedia,’ as in the instance of the ComMia Divina of Dante, 
had originally a much more extensive signification than the pre¬ 
sent limited term, ‘ Comedy.’ The Ions were a sort of prelude 
or prologue The eniremeses were interludes; these dramatic 

* entremets * of a more lively character, to which Cervantes first 
gave a literary form, were introduced to relieve the monotony of a 
religious mystery, which began to be felt when compaiejl to the 
more relishing entertainment.s of the common theatre, 'llie sub¬ 
jects selected at Easter referred to the passion of onr Saviour, 
those for Christmas to his nativity. The latter, under th<! name 
of nacknimtos (the presppi ot' the Italians), arc kept U]) universally 
in Spain in the chapels of the convents, and among the middling * 
and lower orders, on whom jKrpular customs make the deepest 
impressions, and the last to be eradicated, 'fhe localities are cor- 
recSly observed ; the grottoes, rocks, trees, and manger, the 
angels, shepherds, and their flocks, are made of terra cotta, and 
painted ; the whole scene is lighted up at night, and is visited bv 
the devout and curious. In privat<i families the arrangement of 
the nacimicntt)s is becoming a plaything for the younger branches. 

To return to tjbe early Spanish mysteries; they were distinguished 
by Alonzo the Wise* from the ^juglarescas desaposturas,’ the 
Fesceniiineiiferses t)f the troubadour minstrels of Provence, who in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries introduced into Catalonia and 
Arragon the ^ gale science,’ which has always flourished jnosl 
when nearest to the Pyrenees. The c‘elehrnt<‘d patron of btera- 
tnro, Enrique do Villena.f whose books at his death were 
as magical by a monk of Salamanca, induced Ids cousi)., 
to witness in the free town of Zaragosa the first dinary 
c'oiuedy ever perfonned in Spain; and by degrees, 
fostering influence of royal patronage, the infant much 
down into the stem priest-ruled plains of Cdistille. u The 
play composed by Juan de la lilncina was performed before p 
bella and her hushand Ferdinand of Anagon. The eonc|uest »>l 
Cranada, which in 149« left Spain without a domestic enein\, 
was favourable to the growth of th(‘ drama, which lias always 
thriven in piping times of peace. It took root in Italy after 
the coinjuest of Greece, in old Spain at the termination of the civil 
wars of Rome, in modem Spain after the final defeat of the Moors. 

f Warcia, Epuca# y progresos, 259. 
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It had no sooner been launched fairly into eitkitence than 
the 'erudite party*,’ who were better acquainted with the tastes 
and manners of the ancients than with those of their own t»un- 
trymen, and who lived at a time when scholars were studyii^ 
to learn how the Greeks and Romans wrote and thought, rather 
than to write and think themselves, made an eju’ly attempt to 
‘ call antiquity from the old schools of Greece,' and to introduce 
the unities and the classic fonn of the <lranm. Cen'antes him¬ 
self (whose own opinions are expressed by the caium of Toledo) 
regretted that intelligent censors had not been ap|M>inted to check 
the irregular growth of the national stage; for his ignorant coun¬ 
trymen, hostile to foreign interference and impatient of rule or 
discijiline, had decided the question (very much to their credit) 
in favour of what they understood, and what they were entertained 
by. The drama, despised in consequence by the, learned, and 
unbcfviended by the clergy (in general the great patrons of art in 
Spain), fought its usuid way, like an unpatronized parvemt, by 
sheer merit; and, if the least classical, certainly was the most 
original, national, and independent of any in Europe. 

Althougli the church was so bitterly liistriomastrix, yet* the 
first theatres at Madrid rverc the properly of religious confra¬ 
ternities, and the earliest drajnatlsts were ecclcMuisticit; many of 
Avhom, like Geronimo Gabriel Tellez, wrote under assumed names. 
'J’he earliest regular plays were composed by llartolome Torres 
Naharro, a elorgyman of Estreinadura. 'riic^werc written in 
Italy, ,aiid acted at Naples, then under the i^panish dominion, 
fie was followed by Lope de Rueda.j- originally# gold-beater 
at Seville, and afterwards a. comic actor and author of first-rate 


talent; (.'onaiites, in his interesting preface to his own eomtKlies, 
sijr.ik, o(‘ I lie 'Great Lo])P de Rueda,’ and liis forcible acting. 


‘ - lescribcs tlie beggarly state of the scenic costume, when tin* 
1 beard.’ of tJie whole company were kept in one hag. 
(Jhestor those propio ties, the or(hc.stra, .and decora- 

■ • ' ? improved by another author-actor, N aharro of Toledo, 

relish for ^ Torrc-s Naliarro; the bag of 

land ’ ’ -i* then exchanged for sundry trunk!-', TS’aharro excelled 
/,ow c!omic characters, which he wrote for lilmself. autlu>rs 


wen* succeeded by Cervantes;—this most tlramalic of novelists 
failed in the drama, as his taste; approjndied too nearly to ijie 
antique theatre to be successful in Spain; in fact, bis N iiinantia. 


Boiiturwek, v. i. ‘27!). 

f Lope lie Rueda was tlie Theociitus of Spaifi Pastoral poetry, as well as tlie 
Itcautles of uature, have little charms for .Spaaixirds. Lop6 de Vega remarked, ‘ ei 
usode Kspaila ya no minute a las rusticas biicolicasPeUiccr—Tratado Hislorico 
del Ifiatrionismo en Espaua. vol. it. 7!>. 
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and Trato de Argelj have been compared to the Persee and Vvo- 
metheus. This Iberian JKschylus gave way before the rising sun 
of Lope de Vega; he retired, as Walter Scott did before Byron, to 
immortalisse himself by his novels. Lope de Vega (of whom more 
hereafter) was imitated by the elegant and poetical Calderon, and 
the soft harmonious Guillen de Castro. These three illustrious 
authors were as nearly contein|K>raries tis TKschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides among the Greeks, Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, 
and Ford among the English, They elevated their stage to the 
highest pitch of excellence, from whence it soon declined, for 
sucli is the c'onditicm of human greatness. Of their successors 
few are deserving of mention, besides Moratin, that witty Anda¬ 
lusian, the Molierc of Spain—and in our times Martinez de la 
Rosa, a neallsh author, for whost; credit and happiness it would 
have been belter, had he never wandered from the flowery paths 
of comedy, to play a leading part in that awful st one of real life, 
the bloody tragedy ol' Spanish Tragalism. 

The truest picture of Spanish men and manners, during the im¬ 
portant reigns t>i’ the three Phili])S, is to he fountl in these drama¬ 
tists who never could have attained a position snflicienlly protected 
from clerical ill-will, without the powerful patronage, direct and 
indircet, of the sovereigns, who, howevtiv ready to use the church 
as an instrument to inculcate obedience in their people, seldom 
tolerated any vexatious iiitcrfcvence witli their OAvn views or 
pleasures. Even tlic bigoted Philip II., A\lieii (-idled upon to 
suppress the sts^e, referred the (|uestiou to the universities of 
Salamanca and Placencla, who rejected the petition; having, 
"no doubt, vccciv(h1 a secret direction to that effect from the king, 
who found, in the low buffooneries of his polichinello Ganaza. 
a solace ever congenial to ehilly, unsocial pride, which, as it can 
entertain no equal, has no friend, and must h(i llatteicd by low 
company. But, whatever may have been his faults, Philip II. was 
at least a constant and accomplished patron of all the line arts. 
His grandson, Philip 1\\, an extravagant man of pleasure, set at 
nought the Cassandra projihecics of his confessor, who conneeted 
the downfal of the monarchv with the eleAHtion of the stage. 
Surrounded with disgrace abroad and distress at home, he pasised 
his inglorious days in the arms of actresses, and in the purlieus of 
the theatre. He built a private playhouse in his palace, and 
is 'said to have compost'd a play entitled • El Condo de Sex.’ 
There is no ivival road to the (Irmna. It was consigned to the 
same fate as the GCdijnis* of Julius Ciesar, and from which, as 
Augustus good-humouredly obsened, tht' sponge alone had 
rescued his own Ajax.j This, the golden age of the drama, was 

• Sucton. lu Vit, Jui. CsEs. B, 06. f Suetou. iii Vit, Oct, Aug. c. 86. 
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the leaden and lowest epoch of Spanish history. The son of 
Philip IV.j the imbecile Charles II., handed over to the foreigner 
the ruins of the monarchy. 

The succession of the house of Bourbon, favourable to the cause 
of the drama generally, proved fatal to the national theatre of Spain. 
A flood of French fashions, doctrines, and innovations, poured over 
the affrighted and astonished Pyrenees.* ‘ 11 arrive de France,’ 
writes Jonville to Torcy, " une infinite de femmes perdues, de 
gens de sac et oorde sans aveu, banqueroutiers, fripons, tetes sans 
cervelleamong the latter came bands of critic-s. who laid down 
the law for writing plays for others, which they were unable to 
write themselves—dull " La ITarpes,’ who presumed to attune the 
Jyr(‘ of Thalia, which they wanted force to strike. Lope de Vega 
was termed a traitor to the divine unities—Calderon was held to be 
a barbarian, and ignorant of bis own art. A Frencb puppy, attached 
to the mission of Marecbal Graramont, in l6o9, details an inter¬ 
view! with the veteran, grey-headed Calderon, a few years pre¬ 
viously :—‘ A sa conversation,’ (he writes,) ‘ je \'is bien qu’il iv 
savoit ])as grande chose, quoiqu’il etoit deja tout blanc; nous 
disputames un ]>eu sur les regies de la dramutique, qu’il& no 
conrujissent point en cc pays la, et dont ilsf se moquent.’ 

As the genuine drama declined, “^car le degout du beau amcm* 
Ic gtu'it du singulier,’ a new anomaly w'Jis introduced by Philip V., 
who in his declining age employed Farinelli (the immortalized by 
Hogarth) to administer unto him those swcet»notes of comfort 
u itli which David had soothed the troubled spirit of Saul. This 
modern Orpheus, not content with extracting the royal brains of the 
father through his Midas ears, pcrforined the same operation, witli 
extended success, on his son Ferdinand V'l., and on Barbara his 
(juofii. I lor princely soul was engrossed by two noble affections, 
a lov e for the I taliaii church and for the Italian opera : she ruled her 
weak bu.sband, and b’arinelli ruletl her. He was the musical .saint 
of this fanatha per la musirn ; ho was her pmm and her 

husband’s prime minister; he regulated the Aveigbty con<‘crns of 
the orchestra, and the lighter labours of the a)UTicil of Caslillc. 
The clergy were reconciled to this royal amusement of sounds, 
this roj; et preeterra nihil. It was ;i sort of castrated edition of 
Lope (le Vega, as innocuous and insipid as tlie family Shakspcarcs 
of those accomplished op(‘rat*irs Messrs. Bowdh.T and Plumpttiee. 
The people lisien(Kl coldly to these artificial delights of their 
French rulers, to warblings far above the comprehe^jsion of a Sj)a- 
nish ear, and most unlike both in master and melody to aught ever 
written or smig by black-whiskered Spaniard, avIio thought, like La 


* Lord Mahon’s War of Succ<‘88toB, i. 27 . 
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Bruyerc, ^ J e ne *cai» pas comment I’Opcra, avec une mtisique si 
parfoite^ et une depcnse toutc royale, a pu reussir 4 m’ennuyer.’ 
This buskin administration ^as kicked out by his snccessor Charles 
III., for such is the sad condition of despotic governments, where 
the wisest regulations are only of life-tenure—during the reign of 
the actual monarch, ^ the happy accident,’ as Alexander didined 
himself to Madame de Stael. Charles, who came from Naples, 
and knew wJiat Italian singers were, turned a leathern ear to his 
musical wife; he rejected her intercession with tlie polite remark, 
* los ca)M)nes son buenos sobro la mesa,’ * His passion was the 
chase, ‘ image of war without the guilt’ or danger. The theatres 
were all closed, except those of Cadiz, Barcelona, and Madrid. 
At his decefise, the proflig.ate wife of his son Ch.arles TV., reiiiov<'d 
the moral restrictions of her severe father-in-law, under which 
.sht! had pined; she prepared the way, by the utter degi’adation of 
tlm throne, foi’ the French invasion, and for all those recent jxdi- 
tical JneltKlramos of folly, falsehood, and cruelty, 'which, unsettling 
everything else, have tended to settle the long-disputcid struggle 
between the stage and the pulpit, as far as the existence oi’ Iho 
formtir is concerned; although it will probably be some time 
before the theatre becomes a popular amusenient in Spain, or 
tJiose who make it their profession will be admitted within the* 
pale of social relations. 

The opposition of the clergy, although apparently checked, 
had still operate^ with apowerfid under-current. The ]jatroji?igr 
of Philip TV. did not extend bcjyond his court and capital. 'J'lie 
priesthood in the provinces never failed to take advantage of .luy 
hurricane or epidemic, to renew the crusade and draw a sanitaw 
cordon round the house of Satan. Thus ,7 in U)77 T^on 'rhyrs(» 
Conzalez succee<lcd on the approach of plague in preaching his 
majeslv’s servants off the Iwards of So\ille; perlia})s to mark 
his difference from the Pagan priests of Koine,j*; who had first 
introduced the LutU .Sceiiici on the cxsfctly cmitrary jirincijilc, to 
divert a pestilence. The annals of Seville aboiiml with similar 
instances of clerical interference. Thus the theatre was shut 
up in 1800 and ag-ain in I 8 O 9 . Before the French occupation, 
the confessors exaeteil a ]>romiso from the dm out that they 
would not even pass through the street in rvhich it was situated. 
Mendicant friars (the most fanatical of their genus) placed 
iheinsclves as sentinels at the diKirs of the dangerous pit. 
Shortly .after the downfal of the ‘Sisloma’ in 18‘2d, the theatre 
at Cordova was closed becaup the nuns of the opposite convent 

* Baretti’s Travels m Spain.—Vol. iii. p. I3’2. 

t Anualos Eeclesiasttcos de Sevilla, 1748, Prologo y prim. tip. 
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saw devils a %lit-footed Asmodeus, dancing a fandango on 
tbe roof, The Andalusians have long inherited this peculiar 
association between devil and actor; in the reign of Nero^ when 
a Homan Hoscius came to Seville (as Charles Kemble might gQ 
to New York)^ the simple spectators, not so wise as the fox; in the 
hible, were so terrified at his mask, that they fled as if thunder¬ 
struck by some demon.* The early laws still operate against the 
Spanish actor; he is not allowed to wear embroidered dresses, 
nor permitted to assume the ‘ Don,’ the cherished title of gentility 
of all classes in S}>ain.f These legal and social disabilities, in a 
country where loss of caste is so sorely felt, prevent all wlio have 
other means of subsistence from entering into a profession by 
which they feel self-degraded, .and Spain lias never produced any 
great performer worthy to rank with a Garrick, or a Talma, 
whose overpowering talent could have broken down the cruel 
barrier of conventional exclusion. They appear to liave felt 
this liecnly, for the actors and actresses, like the kings of Castille, 
have frejpirntly rcliretl from the busy stage into a convent, the 
\ Iclims of ‘ el desengafio,’ that disenchantment of life so peculiai' 
to S])anish tejiiperameut; and in their case increased by^on- 
scientiims tiompunctions, infamy of career^ and possibly by dimi¬ 
nution of former applause; 

* Eu las sopas y amorcs, 

Ijos primeros son inejores.’ 

'Fhe ladies so frequently sinned, sorrowed, ant^relapsed, tlmt it 
w as a reniurk among the sage, ‘ quo las M ugeres cran diablos de 
]H)i;o arrepcnliinicnto.’ However, the exits of two of the most 
celohratcd were very exemplary; La Caldcrona, the mistress of 
Pliilip IV',, and mother to D<»n John of Austria, died the abbess 
ol ii i.'.or.aslery; 

‘ l-ii Fraile y una Corona, 

IJii Diujue y uu Cartalifita, 

Anduviciou cu la Usta 
Di; la bella Ctilderoua; 

and the fascinating Marla Baltazara expiia'd in a hermitage near 
C’artliagcna, W'ith the reputation of sanctity. The laudable ex- 
.iniplo of these ladies was imitated by St'bastlan del Prado (so 
excellent .to actoi as to have been sent to Louis XIV. at Paris), 
who became and died a monk. As there is a full account of 
the ’■ wn’llues in the second volume of the work of Pellicer,| 

* PhilostrutuK ia Vit, Apoll. Tyaii. Lib. c. 2. 

+ Until the veigu of Philip IV. the chililrpii of an Hidalgo l»y ti wife who had 
heen an actress were held to be illegitimate, aSd could not inherit real propeity : by 
the old Human laws, Senators were absolutely prohibited from foiiuinK such alliuuces. 

{ Tratado histoiico de la Comedia y del Histrionisiuu de Kspaha. Madrid, 18(14- 
an excellent little work, wiittun by the son of the best editor of Don Quixote. 
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it will be Jufficieitt to remark that Cosine de Oviedo wm the 
kiventor of play-bills; that Francisco Lopez died in I6d7j like 
Moliere and Palmer, on the stage; and that ^^el viage entrete- 
nidO}* one of the drollest specimens of Spanish do^^l, was written 
by Agostino Hoxas, whose life on the boards and off seems to 
have been the personificaticm of the vida picarenca. 

The character of the Spanish stage, of which they were tlie 
ornaments, will be best understood by some examination of the 
comjiositions of Lope de Vega, wlilch are better known by repu¬ 
tation than from the actual perusal. They are, moreover, so 
Arch-Spanish, that, although frequently stolen from by foreigners, 
they have never been translated. Lope de Vega, ‘ the star and 
pbeenix of Spain,’ ^tlic prodigy of nature,’ &lc. «Scc. &c., was born 
at Madrid on the 25th of November, 1502. His father was a 
])oet, and Vega, the family name, is one illustrious in the annals 
of anns mid verse. Lfipe, with that weakness from which the 
greatest are not exempt, was very proud of the nineteen lowei s in 
his armorial bearings; he caused them to be engraved under his 
portrait, vrliioli fiirnishe<t to the sarcastic Gongora the subject of 
a stinging epigram. The term Vega is applied by Spaniards to 
their delicious alluiial valleys, such as those of Granada and 
V'aleutia. Lope thus alludes to it in an answer to his critics— 

* Audax duin Vegre lumpit scarabneus in hortos, 

Frugrontis ]jeriit victus odore losaj.’ 

The hereditary tjurn for poetry broke forth at the age of five; hr 
dictated verses bcfoie lie could write, and of some merit, for his 
schoolfellows received them in exchange for their toys. In after 
life, neither his own pen, nor that of his amanuensis, was ever 
able to keep pace with the rapidity of his ideas. In liis youth he 
was patronized by the great Duke of Alva, who, like the grand 
ConiU\ in literary leisure and in the refreshing pleasures of his 
beautiful gardens, shook off the withering, polluting influoxice of 
|)ower and politics, and forgot that feai*fiil career from which 
(though he entered upon it vnth tears) stern duty to his Church 
and King had forbidden liim to shrink. Lr>pe, it is said, was so 
afflicted by the deatli’*^ of his wife, that he embarked with the In¬ 
vincible Armada, and returned ingloriously to Spain, more like 
Horace from Philippi, than his namesake Garcilazo de la Vega, one 
of the few poets ever killed in battle. Tf the loss of his first wife 
did not drive him into a battle, the death of his second drove him 
into a convent.^ Lojie, during his life, was courted and ilattei'ed by 

* So sny all his hiographera. Thtf'widowcr telU another tale, that it was 
-ment by his new inistress, when he made use of his sonnets fur gun wadd ~ 
Volandu en tacos del CB0on violento 
1..US Fapde^ de Filis egn el viento.*—JS/iza y Claudio. 
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pritioes and prelates, and loaded with wealth and hononfs. Of a 
vain^ careiess disposition, of expensive, improvident habits, he was 
poor when gold was heaped upon him, discontented when the hhd 
of the public and his very name, ^ a Lope,’ become synonymotiS 
with perfection—an admirable Crichton, This advocate for bigotryi 
this dramatist of intrigue, for ho was all by turns, in later life 
became a Franciscan, nay, a familiar of the Inquisition, and was 
made a Doctor of Theology by Urban VIII. He then fell into 
that state of morbid melancholy, ‘ una oontinua passion melanco- 
lica,’ so frequently attendant on poetical teiriperament. His death 
was hastened by self-inflicted flagellation ; the walls of his room 
being spattered with his blood. He died with tranquillity on the 
'2bth of May, in the ()3rd year of his age, and was buried 

by his patron, the Duke of Sessa, in the church of San Sebastian, 
with such extraordinary magnificence, that an old woman meeting 
the procession, Avitliout knowing whose it was, exclaimed in tlic 
phrase of the rlay, ‘ That is a Lope funeral; ’—while the clergy, 
wlio (until he had taken orders) had railed against him as the 
disgrace and pestiloneo of the age, asserted in their funeral pane¬ 
gyrics, that his writings w ere as superior to those of Horace^and 
Virgil as his t\atho]ici8m was to their Pagahisin.* 

L<jpe was a true and th(»rough Spaniard in thought, word, deed, 
c'liaracter, national and religious prejudices. He was in complete 
s>mpalhy with those whose favour be had to gain : he struck the 
cliord of Spanisli feelings, and thus obtained suqji a hold over his 
(ongenial f ountryinen. His unexampled facility of composition 
w'as the wonder and lx)ast of his admirers; he was truly, as Cer¬ 
vantes rejnarked, a monster of literature. The number of his 
]>Iavs is sfiiil to have exceeded 2000, of which .500 were printed. 
His iiniK'cllaueous poetical W’orks, alone, fill twenty-one volumes.y 
The nuinher of his verses is calculated by CJarda to amount to 
21 ,3(H.',(M)0, and to cover 133,22.5 sheets of paper. This is Hoo 
had ’ a specimen of Castilhan ex.-iggcration; for at that rate he 
must ]ja\c written, during fifty )ears, some .500 verses .a-day, and 
a comedy a-wcek; and all according to his tlatt(‘rcrs as good 
as they were numerous, (,'ertainly, if {juantit> rather than quality 
be the criu^rlon of poetic’al merit, l^ope i.s ihc' greatest of hards ; 
hut, like Luca (iiordano at the Lscurial, Lopr* was only a cor- 
rnptor of his art l)y this /f/ presto, this starts pf-de in vno, rapidity, 

Fuma I’ostunwa. La vida r roiu-rti; did Doctor Frey Lope Felix Je Wjja Oarpiu; 
por .luatt Perex Moutalvau. Madiid, 16.^0. Sue pp. l>. 9,14. IV' was his personal 
friend. 

.j* ■ Ohras Sueltas of Lope leere collected lij' Sancliii, and published at Madiid 

the old 1 . utter want ot encouragement deterred him from a publication of a 

i Trt, .ition of hi^ plays. The original editions are become very scarce. They 
dii excc ount to twenty-five volumes. 
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It was well ixnagmed by tbe Fray Jayme de Rebnlloso, i& granting 
a licenco to tbo publication of the Hermosura de Angelica^ ta 
pray that God might inspire L(^ to write an auto on the Eleven 
Thousand Virgin Martyrs of Cologne (who we are proud to say 
all came from England). This facility of Lope arose much from 
hia use of the octosyllabic metre, which tends to prodigality of 
verse, as in the case of more than one genius in our own time; also 
to his licence, huitude, and extraordinary mixture oi‘ all subjects, 
tone, matter, and his utter defiance of all rule, system, fact, chro¬ 
nology, or literary check. In every other branch except the drama 
Lope was a feeble imitator of others; a versifier rather than a true 
poet. His epics, pastorals, and novels have been pronounced by 
the most competent critics of all nations to be absurd, tediou.s, 
and extravagant, his taste bad, his style inflated, and encumbered 
with hyperbolical ornament and antitheticiil trick. This was less 
offensive in his burlesque, a style again far from difficult, as 
images generally appropriated to grave subjects, when applied 
to the mean and absurd, become at once ludicrous by the mere 
contrast. Many of his terse couplets in his Gatoinachia, a Hu- 
ulbiastic Quixotic Batrachomyomachia, have passed in Spain into 
proverbs ; yet even that popular work is overdone, for Spaniards 
seldom know when they have had enough t>f a good thing. In 
truth, the stage (with which wc have now to dt)) was tlie real and 
only arena for the triumphs of Lope. He who, in the other 
branches of his £^t, was content to follow, here led the way with¬ 
out a rival. His plays are pronounced by the generous Cervantes 
to be a rich, inexhaustible magazine, from whence all the world 
might select whatever suite<l them best; and certfunly the 
ore was largely extracted by foreigners, who still turned writh 
respctful interest towards the manners, language, and authors of 
a nation which had so recently exercised a paramount influence 
over the politics of Europe.* Dryden, as Spence tcUs us, 
(p. J4,) assured Lore) Bolingbrokc that he had got more 
these plays than from all the French and Italian author , 1 , 
together. Lope pointed out the road to excellence to ,110 
stranger; to his own countrymen he was an ignis fatuus, who 
seduced theiii from truth aud nature—‘ Magistrum respicientes, 
Naturam ducein sequi desieruiit.’ He maintained that the 
pryiciple in writing comedy was that real life was to form the 


* CorneiUo. took his Cid, which Voltaire considered as the first pathetic tragedy 
ever priidnced in France, from the Mucedades of Guillen de Castio; and, according 
to those pleasant wags the French,*^ by so doing, inaiuoitalized the name of the 
Spanish Percy, as at all events he did the proverbial historical accuracy of his 
countrymen, hy placing the scene at Seville, at that time, and long afterwards, in 
the possession of the Moors. 
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business of the stage, which was to paint the inansers and 
customs of the time being, and to please the lower classes, by 
whom the theatre was supported. This he might have don$ 
from necessity; for like Horace and Ariosto he set no store on 
tlie valueless applause of vulgar fools—the ‘ profanum vulgus’-— 

‘ il volgo sciocco.’ He inscribed under his portrait this admirable 
legend from Seneca: * Laiides et injurut! viihji in prwniscUQ 
Ji^endai sunt; nec de his dolendum, uec da illis gaudmmm.' In 
his ^ arte de hacer Comedias ’ he has explained and defemded his 
motives; for, although every page he MTotc was directly at vati- 
ance with the rules of the ^ Erudite School’, yet such was the 
deference then paid to scholastic acquirement, that he was obliged 
to endeavour to conciliate the opinion of the learned by an apc)- 
logy for trampling under his feet what he professed in his real 
and better judgment to admire. He candidly admits that, when 
he sat down to write a comedy, he locked up liis classics under 
six. keys, that they might not rise up against hun; the unities he 
giv('S up as hopeless, on the ground that the energetic imjjaticnee 
of a Spaniard exp(>cted to have brought before him in two liourjL, 
the whole events from the first chapter of the book of Gi6j(fl»T5 
till the day of judgment— ' 

‘ Unc ample com^die ii cent actes divers, 

Etdont la scene esl Puuivers.*— La Fontaink. 

] lo confesses that, out of four hundred and eighty-three of his 
best plays, only six were tolerably regular, ani^’hich those six 
arc no critics have ever yet been able to determine. He takes 
as bis motto ibc Ciceronian remark, ‘ Connrdia est iinitatio vita', 
speculum consuctudinis ct imago veritatis,’ and in confining 
himself to that lay the secret of his prodigious success during Lis 
life, ,ind of his com])arativo neglect at present. He drew men 
and life on too narrow a scale; he ])aintcd an epoch, a fashion, a 
govermnent of the most false, cruel, and treacherous policy; of 
d bigotry—a court the most selfish, profligate, and unprin- 
ipi with no ether character but vicionsness, and deseivdng only 
lo oo forgotten. He drew a particular character of men, a.variaty 
rather tlian the species, a limited, artificial, cTonvcntiorial compound. 
The} have had their day, and Lope, like them, has strutted his 
hour on tiic stage and is heard iicf more, while Shalcspe.are; who 
drew mankind, and raised his theatre on the only durable ba^s, 
human tialuro—unchangeable human nature, the same in all times 
and places, lives in the human heart as immortal ag the principle 
on which his influence is foundeit. 

It may be alleged in his excuse thnl Spain at that period was not 
in a moral condition to understand the highest range of theatrical 
composition. The Spaniards stood in the same relation to the 

modern 
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modern Italians in which the ancient Romans stood to tine Greeks^ 
drawing largely from that foreign source for religion, arts, and 
literature, but never gifted with their delicate perception of the 
beautiful, or admiration for the sublime. To this negative disqua¬ 
lification was added the positive depressing influence of the 
Inquisition, and a chilling despotic government, which tended to 
debase the national character. No species of literature would 
have been tolerated Avhich could contribute to excite the nobler 
and more generous passions, to encourage elevatwl sentiments, a 
resistance to tyranny, or freedom of thought or conscience. Even 
liad tragedy been encouraged, it would have had few charms foi- 
any people so misgoverned, still less for Spaniards, who, like other 
Oriental nations (for such they are), are not gifted with a nice 
sense of i>ity, pathos, or real tenderness, and arc certainly not 
remarkable for a refined taste or delicacy in their passions; and 
who have never shown any great abstract love of virtue, or detes¬ 
tation of vice or cruelty, flighly refined, elevated sentiments, can 
only excite sympathy in those generous ]>osoms which can feel 
them. They arc certainly not Implanted by the brutalizing exc- 
of the auto-da-fe, or the Stanguinary sjiectaclc of the bull¬ 
fight, which smothers the tender emotions of the heart. The 
language of feigned aflliction sounds tame to those whose cars 
huA e drunk the mortal shriek of human agony, an<l whose eyes 
have gloated on the convulsive struggles of violent death. Again, 
a people long ,epprcssed seek rather for scenes of joy than of 
suflering and fear, those ashes mixed with their daily bread: they 
seek no fictitious grief who have tragedy at home; 

‘ Joy must have sorrow, sorrow must have joy.’—F atjst. 

Tragedy, again, wliich treats of human nature under its noblest 
forms, and which invests the thoughts and actions of otliers with 
an air of superiority, had less charms for the self-love of the 
proud Spaniard than comedy, which, ever busy with the 'imper¬ 
fections and infirmities of our fellow-creatures, tends to gt|itify 
the love for ridicule, which is so akin to that of contempt, and 
is based in triuinjdi over another. Comedy, on the other hand, 
which did not intermeddle with church or state, afforded a vent 
for that turn for pojjujar and private satire in which the Spaniards 
delight, and for jxmrtraying fhe style of life so fashionable at 
th~t period, the gusto pioaresco of those ])rofligate novels w'ritten 
by Spaniards* w'lio bad served in the Neapolitan and Roman 
campaigns. Spanish comedy, like them busy and energetic 
ill its progress, brings all^ before the eyes, being as full of 

^ Buell as LazariUp de. TuntifS, hy Diegu de Mendoza; Las Pairauas, by .Tuan de 
Tiraoneda; Gu&inan da AUarache, by Mateo Aleman; Ficara Justina, by Mateo 
Luzan, &c. 
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action as the tedious stage of France is of dull desci-^tion and 
declamation. 

Lope de Vega was precisely the man to carry out this feeling 
of his day. He was unriA-alled in the complicacy and ingenuii^ 
of his plotSj to which everything js sacrificed; plots so intti- 
caic that a stranger follows the labyrinth with difficulty, whilst 
the Spaniard seizes the clue instantaneously. Lope was distin¬ 
guished for his fancy, harmony, and matchless command of lan¬ 
guage, a lively, f(*rtilo imagination, and an epigi*ammatic tum of 
expression. He is not so remarkable for delineation of character 
as for odd, droll traits, positions, and ludicrous events, which sur- 
j)rise and amuse. His dialogue sparkles with repartee; he pos¬ 
sesses entirely the secret of insjnring his audience with a sustained 
interest and curiosity. He delighted in overcoming difficulties 
both of language and circumstances; his knowledge of history, 
as well as of human nature, on a large scale, was limited—and 
his portraits of men present a melancholy picture of Spanish 
morality, a tissue of intrigue, and of jealousies arising rather 
from vanity and pride than real love; an utter indifference at¬ 
tached to adultery and assassination, and to the disgrace of h^hig 
guilty of the darkest crimes; had faith in love and politi<;s, unre¬ 
strained by laws of morality, and barely so by those of honour 
or even good taste; a farrago of imbroglios, contrivances, plot, 
counlerjdot, adventure, and rendezvous, which no one but a 
Spaniard could dem ise or defeat. The success of his compositions 
was aided by the happy costume of the pcriu6^- the capa and 
pspadn (the cloak and sword), from whence they took their name 
—the sword for the encounter, the cloak for the disguise. Co¬ 
medy was thus "lost admirably and correctly dresitciL when 
traged} was barely and inadequately got up. A correctness in 
theatrical costume in drama founded on foreign subjects retjuired 
an acquaintance with bistory and antiquity, an intercourse With 
other nations, and a degree of wealth, which could not be expected 
froi|^ the Spanish stage at that period.* Such was Lope de Vega, 
the painter of passing manners and events; whose wit (like that of 
Ben Jonson) has become comparatively pointless, and whose works 
slumber on the shelves. Lord Holland,| bis able biogi'aplier, had 
only read fifty-six of bis plays; the flippant Sismondi, thirty-six; 
we ourselves can lay claim to no such diligence, and no Spaniard 
has probably looked into so many as ive have perused. 

Tlie opera at Paris, where costume is most carefully studied, one of the most 
c\'i)ensive and most fretjuented spectacles of Europe, is compellJU, like the ancient 
Greek tragedy, to d'^pend upon support from tlae government. 

f It is with pleasure that we refer our reader to the comprehensive account of 
the life and writings of Lope de Vega hy Lord Holland; than whom few persons 
are more intimately ncqualnted wiih i^pantsh literature. It is the work of a critical 
scholar and a man of taste. 
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Such was the c^arafCtcr of the Bpamdh It hai shared in 

that lycncral decline of dramatic talent which of late years has come 
over Europe. The standing cofnedies have given place to melo- 
drame^ to light vaudevilles, and farces borrowed chiefly from 
Paris, which is to Europe noi\,, in theatrical matters, what Madrid 
was in olden times. These Sainetes ’ have been adapted to the 
national tastes and manners, and are admirably acted by the 
Spaniards, for no people have a deeper or more quiet relish for 
humour than all classes in the Peninsula, from the sober, sedate 
Castillian, to the gay, frivolous Andalusian. In performing 
these farces they cease to be actors; it appears to be only a 
jmrt and parcel of their daily life: while they fail entirely in tra¬ 
gedy, which is spouted in a sort of unnatural rant, something be¬ 
tween German mouthing and French gesticulation. The principal 
character in these lighter afterpieces is the ‘ Gracioso,’ who has 
superseded the ^Introitu,’ Ihc clown or rustic, who in the older, 
less artificial Spanish plays spoke to the audience and explained 
what was going on—a sort of substitute for the Greek chorus. 
This 'gracioso,’ an actor of the Liston or Keelcy stamp, is always 
best terms ivith the pit, says and does what he likes, inter- 
lanls the dialogue with his own witticisms, takes advantage of 
Jinything of the moment, and is altogether a very amusing and 
important personage. 

Tt will not be expected that the theatres of Spain, unpatro¬ 
nized by the wealthy, should present either magnificence in strne- 
tuTO d^^lendolSf in decoration : these arc reserved for the con¬ 
vents and churches. The theatres are small, ill-contrived, and 
liadly lighted, meagrely provided with scenery and those gorgeous 
properties which in lilngland have supplanted Shakspeare. There 
are only two jilayhouses at Madrid, both situated in narrow, in¬ 
convenient streets, like our Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and 
like them built on land which once was the property of a rejigious 
rorporathni. Th(‘se two buildings occupy the identical silos of 
those erected originally in the reign of Philip 11. 

As the internal .arrangements of the theatres of Europe have 
been copied from these Sjianish models, the preceding remarks 
would be incomjilctc' without a short .account of their original 
eonslruclion and improvements. About the year 15(i7 some devout 
personages established a religious association or guild for charitable 
purjjoses and the support of n hospital, entitled ' La Cofradia dc 
nuestra Seshora de la Soledadanother institution, almost con- 
temporniy, was ' La Cofradia della Sagrada Pasion,’ a fellowship 
of llagellants, whose members alternately held lights, in order 
that the scdf-irdlicted scourgings, by being seen, might not be 
evaded. Our Lope would have been a worthy associate of this 
society. In the year 107- the sites of the rude theatres of that 
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time were given to tibiese corporations th« Cnt'dinal Espinosa.’^ 
The beinousness of tolerating tbo theatre was salved over by this 
compromise—the end justified the means: the sick were Cured 
and the needy clothed with the proceeds of this impure source. 
On the same principle the modem^bull-fights contribute largely 
to the public hospitals. These sites then consisted of two open 
court-yaids— corrales ; corral is the Spanish term for any farm- 
liouse enclosure for cattle, and long continued to be synonymous 
with a theatre. The representations, like those of Thespis of 
old, took place by day and in the oj)en air; till the overflowing 
audiences attracted and the great profits realiised by the Polichi- 
iiello of Gavasa, enabled that enterprising manager, about the 
year 1.574, to cover over his court-yard with an awning, and 
finally to build up an enclosure with masonry. Thus I^pc de 
Vega and Shakspeare are indebted to Punch fi)r a clear stage, 
and have repaid the favour by tripping up the heels of their 
benefactor, and turning him out of his own house into the street. 

The new theatre was divided into several parts: the court-yard 
itself, which was paved and pronded with movable benclies, was 
called the Patio—the common name for tbe open court 
Hispano-Morcsco dw'ellings—the pit, tfie parterre—to which 
women were never admitted. This was tbe place of resort for 
tlic critics, who sat in judgment on author and actor; that for¬ 
midable band was known in those early times by the nickname of 
‘ Los IMosquetcros,’ the musqueteers, from the vollies of their 
(alal hisses, ‘ the deep damnation of their bah !^^Them0|^]pidees 
and wealthy sat to the right and left on the sides, above the pit, 
in the windows of the houses which looked over the court-yard, 
which in many cases were private pro])erty, and belonged to the 
owners td’ the houses. To this day, wdienever a royal bpll-fight 
is given in tire Plaza Mayor, at Madrid, that square becomes a 
theatre, and all the windows and rooms which look into it are 
taken j.osscssion of by the authorities, as was the rase in 183.‘1, 
at the mcmoia]»]e ynm—the taking of the oath of allegiance to the 
daughter of Ferdinand. These places in tbe early theatres were 
called ‘ ventanas ’ (Avindows), ‘ aposentos’ (rc*oms); many retained 
their jalousies and the *reja,’ the iron-grating sf) universjil to 
Spanish houses, Avhence the ^ loge yrillec' ol‘ lln^ French. Such 
Avas the oi igin of bf>xcs and private boxes. 

In the centre of the house, above the pit, was a large, ojMu 
gallery, or lower gallery, Avhlch is still called by the name of 
‘ La 'I'ertulia,’ a name given by the; Spaniards (who are fond ol’ 
and happy in such nomenclature) tm the quarter selected by the* 

'* The original tluciunvuta have all been discovered, and arc quoted at length by 
PoUiccr. 
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* amcjM aj, pe:?io4, jir bfppei^ed to be 

tb^bwiiion to quote T^rtulhaJt., 4w<fF%® right 

apa left, lure two gallejdes, tlpstiuea Jor,w<^cii,.oitly 4 and into 
which *no tnai^ is allowed to etijtea:, and doul^e^ the fate of any 
lash Intruder into this horneW nest would be more j^clanrholy 
thim that of Action or On>hous. This separation of t^e sexes, 
nna placing them aloft, is in accordance with the regulations of 
Augustus, at Rome. Their quai’ter is called /a ca^uela (the 
pipkin, the stewpan), from the hodgejjpdgq, or mixture, tberom 
congregated, it was also called ‘7a Jaula do las vivyeros' (the 
women's cage). The) all go iheie, as to church, dressed in black, 
and with manlUlas. This dense assemblage of sable tresses, raven 
hair, and blacker c)c&, looks at the fiist glance like the gallery 
of a nuimery; that is, however, a simile of dissiiiiilitude, for let 
there he but a moment’s pause in the business of tlie play, there 
arises such a cooing and cawing in this rookery of turtle-dov es. 
sucli an ogling, such a flutter of mantillas, such a rustling of silks, 
such tclegrapliic workings of fans, such an dcctnial couiniunica 
tiou with the pittitC', below, who look up with wistful foxitc 
.p-lanccs on the daik clustering vineyard so tantah/iugly placed 
ah?)V^ their reach, that all ideas of seclusion, sorrow, or mortifi¬ 
cation are instantly dispelled. The jealous wives m patrician 
boxes as ill brook the star-gassings of their truant spouses as in the 
Homan days, when Cynthia cautioned ‘ her own Piopeitius’— 

‘ Coda cave intlcctas ml sunnatini ubhqua theatnim.’ 

'J'his'iif open to all classes of fem.oles, who are drei^seil 
alike, .and considered to be incognito ; independently of the 
‘ mixed eomj»all3',’ there is that letting out of the lake at heart— 
(which Pope might peihaps have said all Spanish women are, 
without exyxising himself to severe c ritic ism)—the boldness, frolic, 
ami .sauciness which break out when two or three flirts are ga¬ 
thered together, and support and eneouiage each other, when 
the individual feels herself lost in the number, particularly when 
she is safe, and out of danger of immediate reprisal. In a word, 
these galleries are the Pandora’s Boxes of misehief, a spectncuhm 
in sppcfacvh :—the genius of Lope, fertile in intrigues and adven¬ 
tures, must 1 k)W before the real comedies and tragedies which are 
cooked up in this cuxvelrt ,—^it is out of the frying-pan into the fire: 

* El hombie es fuego, la niugei estopa, 

Viene el dlablo y sopla.* 

Anghce— 

‘ ’IVbnuiii is tow, and man is fiery stiiflF, 

Then comes Old biick and gives a little puff.* 

Nothing can quiet the caxuekt like the sound of the rastanet. 

The 



The dance, bolejrd^* LiC de' k CcRnedk-^W^ei!^^ 
the sdui, the creaxii ol^hc n%ht^a de%ht; the shaj^, 
click ia heard hehkd the acon^^^the eikct is instantanei^ ; 
createa life wider the riba of death-^t atlencea the tongtMsa W 
countlciaa women. The curtoin dnwa tip; the bounding 
dart forWwd from the opposite sceifea, like two aeparated love^, 
who/after long search, have found each other agaiit The glitter 
of the gossamer costume of Andalusia was invented iibr thw dance ; 
the sparkle of gold lace iuid silver hllagree adds to the lightnei^ 
of their motions ; the transparent form-designing mya heightens 
the charms of a faultless symmetiy, which it faia would conceal ; 
no cruel Stays fetter her serpentine flexibility. They pause-— 
bend forward an instant—^prove their supple limbs and arms; the 
hand strikes up, they turn fondly to each other, and start into 
life. What exercise displays the ever-varymg charms of female 
grace, and the contours of manly form, like this fascinating dance ? 
The accompaniment of the castanet gives employment to their 
up-raised arms. C'est le Pantomime de VAmour. The enamoured 
youth—^the coy,' coquettish maiden j who shall describe the 
advance—her timid retreat, liis eager pursuit? Now they gaze^esf* 
each other, now on the ground; now all is l^fe, love, and action ; 
now there is a pause—^they stop motioidess at a moment, and 
grow into the earth. It carries all before it. There is a truth 
wliich overpowers the fastidious judgment. Away, then! with 
the studied grace of the Frendi mnaeusej beautiful hut artifldal, 
(M)ld and selfish as is the flicker of her love, the 

impassioned cAandaa of the bewitching Andaluaa| Dear, de¬ 
lightful Sevilla! immortal in the memories of thoser wlu) love the 
drama, the song, and the dance 1 The land of Don Juan and 
the r*ai’l>iere!—Alas, poor Figaro!—Othello’s occupation’s gone I 
—regenerated Spaniards, advancing with the intellectual prtigress 
of a reforming age, arc venturing on the difficult and ds^erous 
operation of self-shaving; the montanes * is now the oracle of 
gossip;—and female chalanes | are the ' light-heeled mercuries ’ 
who do those errands of Cupid, ^because they know no better,* 
which none did better than Uiee! 

* Our friend Don Juan ’ is no imaginary personage; he really 
did exist,«and was an Andalusian Miqo of rank. JEn su Puiria 
ninguno fu profeta. Poor Juan is not honoured in his country, 
and no Spaniard has ever given a local habitation and identity tb 
a name at once historical and European. ~ ^ 

.....- - ■ I... , _—__* 

* The small Asturian grocer and chandler’s sliop. 

f Women who have access to all houses on the pretence of sapnlying the inmates 
with gloves, fans, laces, perfumery, and other little itulispensabte uetsessnies to 
female beauty and Comfort. 
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gebtyisiihi^^ f k true 

MdAlgo/ ffb'f&Hier, Aldttes^ a eMn^ftdfthed 

^miral in the service of Alcmeo'XI. He died in ^bji$tle,uild, like 
Nelaohj heat Tralklgaf*i His Beet^ ooifisisling eftWi^y-iEH^v^ sad, 
W«e opj^oied to seveitty itiett'hf twar <rf die Meota. AIoiski, in 
sMi^ him ii te-inforcehieht of sk 6hi}h», had let ali^ a veaiark, 
'^at if the inBfdds efecafied it Woidd be the fault 6f the admiral; 
the old seaman was so-nettled that ho bore dowh almost alone on 
the enemy, imd having- lost a leg, was killed lighting #ith his sword 
in one hand and liis in the other.* He left by his wife 
Elvira several children. Alonzo Jufre, the eldest, was treated 
by Pedro the Cruel (soti to Alonzo XI.) Alguacila5sgo,'|' or go¬ 
vernor of the gate of Visagra at Toledo. Garcia,^ his brother, 
totdt the ^art of the bastard, Henry of Trastamara, and was one 
of the few prisoners given up by the Black Prince to the ven¬ 
geance of the legitimate king, Teresa § the sister, continued to 
Occupy the family mansion at Seville (granted to the Tenorios at 
the conquest) until the year 1369, when it was confiscated by Don 
Pedro because ' she had spoken ill of Mm,’ a somewhat severe 
^panishment for a lajisus linguae of female scandal. He gave the 
house to the nuns of Sah Leandro, who built the present confX’^cnt 
en the Site. The noble author of Don Juan turned the fincient 
monastery of Newstead into a house of revel, while the real serene 
of \hfs pefMs s&upers of the real Don Juan, by an anticipated re¬ 
tribution, had been purified to more hallowed purposes. It is 
tlSSf^fee admiral (his father) was a brother' of Juan 
Tenorio, the Comendator of Estepa, whose sons, Juan (the name 
runs in the ftftMly), Melindc, and Pedro, were banished by Don 
Pedro. This last, Pedro, || was afterwards the celebrated Arcli- 
bishop of Toledo. The armorial bearings of the Tenorios, as 
blazoned in an old MS. of the Order of the Banda, are, or, a 
lion rampant pterpu^e, charged with three bends cheeky argent 
and azure, Joan, the hero of our tale,— 

‘ In Seville he >vati bom, a pleasant city, 

Famous for*oranges and women ;* 

a city described by the historians ^ of that time as more alluring 
and secluctwe than Capua Itself—little Juan W'as the spoilt 
child of the testy admiral; ho Was an early assf)clale of the licen¬ 
tious Don Pedi’o,—congenial disposition united the prince to 
the subject, who was, moreover, related* to Maria Padilla,** tho 

* Cronk'a ilsl Rey Alonto XI., 211,212. 
t Crouvea 4el Rey Don Pedro, p, 101. 

. I Annalee de Sevilla. ZtmigS, vtd. ii. 171. 

^ Annalea ile Sevilla, vol. ii, 177. fl Mariuua, lib. xvii. 19. 

qi Croniea del Rey Dott Pedro, 36, *• Anoales de Sevilla, ii. I24i. 

favourite 
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favourite snatress.,^ Bon Pedio ^lumted J^n&lt a Ki%ht of the 
Bandavt and apj^intiad hii^ liia' rgids^o, i e. his^hief .l»at}er« 
thus'ot^dXQg to Mm the impoirtairt charge of the, cellar, ao offiee 
which h^ doubtless appreciated. The first lord of Don Pedro"! 
treasury was h>evi, 4 wealthy and inU^ligent Jew, a Jew"d'esprit» 
and firoiU ^s litde premium these Extravagant youths extraot«4 
gdd ahd treasure, until, ha'^Ug broken his baidc, they put hiifi to 
a cruel death. Lord Byron’s Dcm Jos4, Dona Julia, and Dona 
Inez, who knew our Lope and Calderon by heart, authors bom^ 
by the way, some three centuries aiterUrards, are purely fictitious 
cWactcrs. His lordship paid as little attention to historical facts 
as a Beaumarchais or RossiUi. The Admiral and his wife lived 
on most excellent terms ; in fact, he owed his death to the con- 
iiclential communication of the king's speech from his afiectionate 
spouse.f The number of Don Juan’s amours, ^ Noch in Spanien 
ein tausend und drei,’ precludes all attempt to ascertain who 
Dona Julia was; that class of ‘bella mal maridacla’ was never 
rare in Seville,—^whose beauty, and accomplishments, and warm 
affections make them the admiration of everybody except their 
husbands. 

Wc have met with no historical account of wliat became of 
Don Juan—whether the chief butler of Pedro was hanged like 
the chief baker of Pliaraoh—or whether the last scene, which 
hands him over before his time to the devil, be correct; such an 
nulo-da-fe denouement would be quite in character with Spanish 
Ijabils and their dramatic mysteries. 11 will gridVlMikoiiigPDrthy 
j)ersons to whom this repmbate has given just cause of uneasiness, 
lo hear that the original play, the scmrcc of all the evil, was com¬ 
posed by Gabriel Tellez, a monk of the order of Merced; J who 
])ublish('(l it at Madrid in ]t)d4, under the assumed name of 
Tyrs<j de Molina. It was called El liurlador de Sevilla, o El 
Convidado de Piedra’ (the Wag of Seville, or the Guest of Stone); 
a fragment of a Roman consular statue, near the Alameda vieja at 
Seville, is still called ^ El Convidado dc Piedra,’ in allusion to the 
statue invited to supper. The play became as immediately and 
universally popular among adults as its hero’s puppet-rival Punch, 
that rogue*, who heats constable, wife, and devil, has been, and even- 
will he, among children. The S^ianish ])lay was translated into 
the Italian, and improved upon m French by- Molierc. His 
Festin de Pierre was acted at Paris on the 15th February, IfiOb- 

Moliere was so severely attacked fe)r the laxness of the morality, 

_- - ■■ - --- -■ * 

* One «f the earliest orders of knighthood, and instituted by Aloaxo XI. Don 
Juan was admitted at the third chapter ever heldt’-'^ee * The Theater of Honor,* by 
A. Favitt!^ p. 156. London, l(i23. 

f Ctonka dvi Key Alooxo XI., c. 212. | Antonio, Bib. Nova. i. 510. 
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that, having in vain—('c^njfejig iuid be hanged’)—cancelled the 
the mtxre c^bjectnmabW passages; «r|ut bcHaipelled ta 

write his Tartuffe to silence the animosity of lui Mesart 

adapted to music a cconedy ..Beainnarchai^ and produced a 
composition in Which the hunmi|^, pathetic, and grand are com- 
hpfd, to a degree.which t^ Opera was previously considered 
ivHihpable of sustaimng: his bk^frapher, the euphonously nc^d 
Sdilictergioll, has pronounced him the Shakspeatre of nitric/ Of 
the masterly but unequal Don Juan of Lord Byron it is needless 
to say a word—either in its praise or dispraise. 

Wo propose to ofter a few remarks, in conclusion, on another 
branch of dramatic entertainment, which is very popular and pre¬ 
valent in Spain, and becoming more so every day, since the down¬ 
fall of despotism, the restoration of civil and religious liberty, and 
the blessing of the last new constitution have elevated Spaniards 
to the rank of free, liberal, enlightened citizens, and men of sense 
-—we mean the very philosophical, sedate, and moral masquerading 
at the carnival. 

The word carnival is Italian. The Spanish term is Mas carnes 
«^endas.’ The institution is most- ancient, and is alluded td as 
carhis privlum in the Mosarabic ritual. It is a preparation of 
moral and physical cachesia, on which the*homilies and fastings 
of Lent are to operate. In despite of the deplorable abuses, it is 
almost of a religious observance among Spaniards, who cast off 
dull care and give way to pious mirth as vigorously as any good 
PagnjJiscu . 

Dii quoque, ut & cunctis hilari piutate colaiitiir, 

Tricftitiam poui per sua festa jubent.* 

. Even in 4he days of Ferdmand, when the coward rulers wore 
so tremblingly alive to any assemblage of the people, and appre¬ 
hended the hatching of plots in balls and festivities, they never 
dared to prohibit the time-liallowed buifooncry of Barcelona, for 
Catalonia is the land of the masque. In Spain, these ipasque- 
radings are not confined to the period of the carnival; they 
form part of all public rejoicings, whether the hirth of an In¬ 
fanta, or the celebration of a tutelar saint. Masqueradi; ‘ 
the Spaiuard what the saturnalia were to the Homan •»lluring 
is an outpouring of all the pent-up gravity, decoruir spoilt 
and etique^c—dulce est desipere in loco. All rank .he licen- 
pl.unge into tlie temporary delkiimi witli the gcDuir prince 1o 
tcrous mirth of school-boys let loose to play. Thr’illa,** the 

feeling pi'cv(u}s in Lisbon may be collected from a rc- 

fastidious Beckford :—* Two or three of my servan 
nied my tailor to thfe and returned enraptur ^ 


* Ovid, Kp. ex Font., ii. h 9. 


i. 19. 
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Spanish Theatre, 

aifafole; ^l«{yui^ iniape^;dF miUmers mtd mtim m- 

bilUy*—Itah .and S^m, v<^,jk'\et. 15. 

At Granada ,ihe nmsqokg b^gilis in ^ day^ and it is interiNlt* 
ing to behold tibc city of the th» ^sirj Alhambra re-peo^ 

pled trith the itirbaned SaraiW*^ainrery favourite dkguise am<M^ 
the Spaniwrda. At Seville tlte masquiiig takes ]^ace at 
which adds to the ilLutton of a tinsel dress and^pamted visor. The 
pit of 'the theatre is boarded over level with the sts^e, and the 
whole interior thrown opm to the public, with a communicatioii 
continued to some neighbouring cai'4 or restaurateur. The ex¬ 
cellence and high breeding of the Spanish character arc conspi¬ 
cuous in these moments of/recdom and disguise, where liberty, 
unaccustomed liberty, hovers on the vcige of liccz»e; there is no 
excess in refreshments, no violence or rudeness of behaviour, no 
coarseness of langu^e, no breach of decorum, no offensive remark 
towards the authorities, who even if unpopular mingle unmasked 
among the motley crowd. All meet to be amused, and with a 
sincerity and good-nature that forgives the ever fond display of 
precaution in Spain, when the stalFof the alguazil and the spe^ 
ling bayonet of the sentinel would affright timid,.innocciit mirth, 
like the skeleton of«iithe £g 3 rptian bahqnbt. It is a remark of 
Warton's on the old Masquerades* of our Hmiry ¥111., that it 
was no part of the diversion to display humor or character;—their 
c hief aim was to surprise by the ext^gcrated oddity of the vizor, 
or the singularity and splendour of the dresses. T fcwjlileropt 
in Spain to sustain a character; one unvaried question is ad¬ 
dressed to all in one unvaried squeak, * me conoices?’ (dost thou 
know me?) always in the familiar a question which, when 
addressed to a. stranger, who would not know them without any 
disguise, is somewhat difficult to answer. These interesting 
interrogations in the midst of a tremendous squeeze, recal the 
remarkiof Madame de Stael on our intellectual London assemblies, 
^ dans VOS routs le corps fai.' plus de frais que I’esprit.’ It will 
readily be imagined that there are squeaks and qiuestions-— 
.avveroiat —which arc perfectly intelli^ble, fraught with 
univeisali uieaning, and sweete’* than the strains of Fari- 

'f. Spanish nationality shows itself in the dresses; 
will be, a* jerg assumed unconnected with themselves or 

the Ita lau, 'fhey are Homaus, Goths, Moons, Spanish knights;. 
resUn de i ^_____ 

wnv 

% of tlw Itomans. Sneh a masque was (pren at Atadriil In 1833 hy 
f in M'LicH mytliologtcal and allworiciiT snhjfcts wete represented 
* One ef th< n the court-yard of the palace.* Mascara by some ia derived from 
Juan was adm;,^j{j care,’—pins qnam fades. The etymoli^' of Ducaoge is the 
A. Favine. 'jg. froQ,. masca,’ a witch, to terrify, suronse. 
t Cron Hon 



]^n Qjikotea^ or ia ^ of ^elr 

difFcrent provinces^, cspeaiiJIj tbf j^|f[|o df a, dress, 

which is hoisting tho signal of fp. an^ ^ dineb y re- 
qt^bros.’ 4 happy ™ on the 

flllthni'houso ofiiceri of ihe^^yanier* A pdrty entered on hoarse' 
|!ii% nriaskedj and iti tlw fpU ^^^0 pf the ^hd^lpsiaip^ contra* 
hi^i6tas*-*and laden witha largo cargo; such tl^y re^ly ^ere, and 
a considerable booty was sinp^led into the city undisoovered. No 
attempt to ridicule anything connected with goyernment or religion 
would be tolerated, nor is it ever thought of. lio-* 

mans, even these awe-inspiring* ipatters wore made gubject to 
masquerading modiory. No women are allowed to assume the 
male attire, which in the days even of Juvenalf was iniamous. 
The fair or rather the dark sex generally verify the sneer of 
Pope—most women have no characters at all.’ They are simply 
guided by what they think the best becoming to their air and 
£gure. Their roguish black eyes which sparkle beneath spiritless, 
lackadaisical, hxed*featured, varnished masks—and their pretty 
al it tle feet in embroidered Cinderella slippers, which peep beneatli 

deep-fringed hetsquMa, emthOt, however, be disguised. When 
the face of woman is covered, her heart is .bared ; a mask gives 
courage, and conceals a blush; prudery flings aside her fetter. 
Their disguises are sedulously concealed beforehand, lest some 
Maiplot should spoil the jest by breach of confidence. 

Those who.htjow the town and aye known in it, if they crni brave 
a CQimISnbnal, gp ^masked, and meet plenty of good-natured 
friends, who tell them tlieir peccadillos and ‘relrcioncitas/ yet all 
in a godd-humoured way, quite payliamenta''y, and meaning no 
offence. Husbands and wives keep sedulously apart, for if recog¬ 
nized together, they would become a butt to the malice of the 
masquerade, and be informed of all those little family secrets 
wliidi are so often (and hapiuly) known to all the world, except 
the parties the most interested. Masquerades given in private 
houses ore conduc;ted with much caution; a confidential friend is 
placed in the ‘ Zaguan,* the door porch, to whom tlie Coryphajus 
of each arriving party ‘la comparsa,*^ unmasks, and gives the 
number of those intiHKlnced under his wing, and for whom he is 
responsible. In spite of all precautions, accidents will happen 
uin the best regulated families, and wolves steal in, in the fleeces 
of Merinos. Many bqnses are open to receive masks on the 
same eveniitg in, dmerent parts of the town: the company go 
from one to another, with tambourines, castanets, and guitars, 

Apuleius, Metani. hb. »i. p. 244. f Jurenat, Sat. vi. 2a\* Oiut. xxu. 

dancing 
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ing And ve^ng tlie dntT ^|ur| o( aw^j V%> *n {^9 

amxme4 An4 Inqip^ire wih .Qvi^ 

. , ragysiAc^da^ totatibicen in , 4 ;. 

v pewoncB, stola 

Thos? who forc * athome^ provide no meoiner c^ relreshmentj uift^ 
th% intend to be covered with glory, 'salir muy lueido;* spyce, 
light, arid a little bad music, are sufficient to constitute a 'ffin: 
(;iop de carna^’ol,* to amuse these merry, easily-pleased souls, and 
satisfy their frugal bodies. With ffiose who by hospitality and 
entertainment can only understand eating and drinking, food for 
man and beast, such hungry proceedings will he more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. These matters depm j 
much on latitude and lon^tude. The stomach faints and thp 
ppirits flag in our dull, dsunp, chilly, sea>coaly country, the re¬ 
nowned land of beef, beer, and liberty. ' Liberty (according to a 
very great authority) is a poor substitute for a fine climatc,’^* and 
we will venture most respectfully to add, for a good carnival at 
Seville. 

Quien no ha visto a Sevilla 
No ha visto una meravilla! 


Art. V.—1 . Voyage de VArable PMrSe, par da Lab orde 
et Linant, Public par Leon de LahordfUi (ir. Ml'Caris, 
1830. pp. 8 "* ^ • 

2 . Joumeif througi, Arabia Petrtea to Mould Binai arvidhe ^cq,- 
vated city of Petra, the Edom, of ike Prophedee, By M. l-eon 
tie Laborde. Bvo. London, 1837. pp- 331. 

O UH readers will not have forgotten the mention-*~incadentaJ 
as it was—^which we made towards the conclusion of our 
review of ^Keith on the Prophecies’ (Quarterly MemeU), vol. liii. 
p. 1^4) ol M. li&borde’s splendid volume on Arable Petrsea, 
ivhich, amongst much curious but less important matter, gives us 
a detailed description of that wonderful dty which Burckhardt 
had discovered amongst the mountains of Edom—that ‘pwrnt- 
menial miracle ’ as we ventured to call it-—which beyond all 
hope—suddenly re-appeared, as it were, in the wildernesfi>«-^‘ 
new vox clamantis in dexerto —^to pro^aira the literal and vUdtle 
fulfilment of some of the scrjjimre prophecies, whidsi had hitherto 

- -i —^ -- — 

* ‘ Essay uu National Tharacter. * By a (>eotlemnn whu lias left bis Lodj^iiitja^’ 
p.5i. (iS'iM.) Viz. Lord Juhu Russell—vho8o lodgings were riot then in Downing 
Street* 

appeared 


Upfiewed tb« moRt iaooiB^ Al^ugli 

-,DMi on tbirt <Kx»Bkm'prad^ I3luctw> quotations 

from M. Lalxxrde, and added from crar-own nontadevatbu fid^tke 
subject, ampl/e c^afinnaliw oi the general iK^nape of. dte {kto- 
demmdatiqQji ag«inst|^ Edcan, vre,iiUijnated our intea- 
returning, at a futme <q)portumty, to a more .geupial 
ffautaainatidn of M. Laborde’s wtxrki with the intentbn of^pring 
readexa a detailed and topographical view, not merely Of the 
imraculoua city of Petra, hut alRo of the whole jooxney of 
Xaborde through the Sinaic peninsula'->*a tract ao imperfectly 
known, yet so interesting and important in scriptural hittoiy. We 
were, however, induced to defer executing tins intention by learn¬ 
ing that a tramlation of the work was in progress, which was likely 
to he, in many vieyrs, mcwc suited to our purpose than the original, 
which, from its unwieldly size and its confused and desultory 
arrangement, is altogether unfitted fox common use. M. Labordc 
had separated hU materials into three distinct parts-^-^firsh an 
introduedon, which cmitains a general historical and statistical 
view of the ancient%nd the actual state of the Arabian peninsula; 
'^^l^rondly, a series of rather superficial Notes, in explanation of the 
numerous drawings, made by him and M. Linant, of the prin¬ 
cipal objects which they fell in with; and, lastly, a succinct 
. Itmerary, or, as he calls it, topfnraphical jmmed of their route, 
as far as Petra, where it is discontinued, just at the moment 
when it was most wanted. We cannot understand why this 
ordeflUinB^SSS^r disorder, was adopted, and why the transac¬ 
tions and objects of one day and one spot are thus scattered into 
different and distant .pages of an unmanageable folio. M. Labordc 
stateS»'^ indeed, ^p. 7^ and passim)^ tliat he intends to publish 
a regular narrative of liis journey, more cart^lly camideredi better 
arranged, and in a more convenient form. Tms announcement 
tm the part of tbe author is a candid admission of the defects 
of his book in its present state; but why, with such an opinion 
and such an intention, he should have given to his imperfect 
sk^hes so, magnificent a size and form, semns to us unaccount¬ 
able—^particularly as seven years have now elapsed six^e tbe 
puldication of his great volume, and we have not heard of the 
appearance of the better digested work wliich we were promised. 
Whatever may have been M. Laborde’s motive for this incon- 
'venient mode of publication, tbe loss of the Ei^lish rcjj^ 
considerably efiminisbed by the translation now before us^j,y 
tbougli it raiAaot, of course, be expepted to supply tlie <Vjrukars 
the original Work, lilis remedied two of its most stri k ^ ^ 

veniences by bringing tiigetber into one yiew, the a r 

and by reducing to a portable size and a rcadi dancing 
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the ^IfereHt # <feiwiit64y ^fe^. ' We M n^HIBHlf^ 

say thet the ti^in^torVt;^ 6itlk0mimkLU wl^hwe 

shettld hate’advis^fti^fAi*' ffbirt it; laor has Iw strietly folilWed 
out his own |>^cifl>lc/1)f woi-king tt|]F ail the payu inW 
iimious whole*; ^ he has, We fiijhr ‘itet Why^ bihitted 
jbiityof the dates of tlhie and plat%'fhiliish^ by the 
JfbtiEinMd. Thete are s^eral other db^'eetkms of detail'whieh^e 
tonld hM^e; 'bnt on the whole this pbblicatkm is A eohidderable 
improireitient cm the unwieldy disorder and extravagant expense f 
of the oii’igitlal, of which it contaii^ the Trhble substatiee, alia 
almost every sentence, while it elucidates the text with extracts 
from, and references to, the travels of Burokhaidt, Henidkcr, 
Irby and Mangles, Bankes, &c:-*-on several points wlueh M. 
Laborde, eri aiiendmt bis better digested narrative, had treated 
too slightly. Nor has the work snfiered any injury, in point of-em- 
bellishmentt fnTm the considerable reduction in the sise and the in* 
considerable diminution of the number of the giuphio ilhsstradons 
—-all that have any interest or beauty (and^ indeed, rather mort) 
have been copied ; and the excellence of the execution, both of 
the lithographies and the ivood>ciits, appear tons, notwithstandllff 
their diminished size, to be, in almost ewy case, equal, and in 
some, superior to the originals. The most important omission 
is of the plates which affect to exhibit the topographical details 
of M. Laborde s route; but these arc so confused, and sometimes 
so inconsistent with the narrative, that the book is -really better 
without them. So much for the English volumSP^^ililnBJiKl n 
pursue the genorfil subject. 

Our readeis .n e aware that several travellem, who had heard 
from the Arabs strange accounts of architectural ruins oC great 
beauty and extent in the deSert, had emleavoured to reach them, 
but in vain. The inhospitable prohibition first addressed by 
the Edomites to Israel, ^ iTiou shalt not pass thsronnh^ (Numbers 
XX. 1^), and afterwards reiterated against themselves'as a penal 
denunciatioD, * None shall pass through it ’ (Isaiah xxxiv. 10), 
appeared to be still in full force. Seetzen, Mr. Joliffe, airffBir 
bredeiick Hennikcr, succesinvely failed. But the time was at 
last arrived when it pleased God to reveal the full 'and perfect 

__—.. .. . ■ - . ■■—-- - ^ -.r ■* 

* Th« trantlatim ih on tbu srbok. vety weU but in tome fbw jitaees the 
t or bag mistaken the suthor^s meMiing, us, in p. 106^ }|e 

* of rabbit, called the owher, or wehtr^ the ^azetle. This whimticfil error 
new Uf>>,gi|,nt*d by an ambiguity in Ibe originaV-wbiefc tayt that llie Arabs went out 
fulfilmei « gazelle, and come back triumpbanthr with Ihur.iuMkaAi they badctqi- 
-e animals the translator snppusei} must needs be gpseUef^ but in iuct 

* ‘ Essay lirhert, , 

p. 51. (1824.) that the iid>8cnption pike was fibeut 18A TkeXdndoh price is 12/. 
Street. acoOBiidubment 
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A^ownpUsbrnoat a lQf^.liaA.o£ propbecies> and ip 1811 Barck* 
hardt undex’ the name of Sheik end in the dhgnise of a 

poor Arabj at last succeeded in obtaining, widi great difficulty 
and danger, a hasty glimpse of the ^ondt^ful valley of Petra, 
which exceeded all that the Amb rumours had promised, and at 
om^ cleared away all the ^ouds and difficulties which had 
hitherto involved the divine denunciations against Edom* Incited 
by Burckhardfs success, and the important consequences with 
which ibis signal discovery was pregnant, Captains Irby and 
Mangles of the British navy, with Messrs. Bankes and Legh, re¬ 
solved in 1818 to endeavour to penetrate the wilderness of Edom: 
.they accordingly set out on the 6th May from Jerusalem, and 
after a violent resistance from one party of the natives, which was 
overcome by the perseverance of another whose protection the 
travellers had obtained, they succeeded, on the i24th May, in 
reaching the city of Petra, situated in a complication of rocky 
glens, called by the general name of Wady Mousa, or the valley 
of Moses. Their stay was abridged to two days, and their ob¬ 
servations much circumscribed and impeded by the jealousy of 
neighbouring tribe. Captains Irby and Mangles printed and 
distributed to their acquaintance, but have not pvhlished, an 
account of their travels, in which this visit to Petra formed 
much the most striking feature; Mr. Bankes is said to have 
made drawings of the chief objects, but only one of them has 
reached the public.* Wc cannot comprehend why our ingenious 

M. Laborde the eclat of revealing the details 
(»f these extraordinary scenes to the world: but so it is.f 

M. Leon Laborde—the son of Count Alexander Laborde, 
known in the literary world as the author of Travels in Spain,’ 
and some other worfei^bemg at Csuro in 1828, .Uter having just 
completed a tour in Egypt, conceived the project of visiting 
Arabia Petraca, and especially its capital: he naturally wished 
to have a companion in his tour, and proposed to associ' opinion 
self with ‘ some Englishmen whose cnlerprizing disposition haff 
mohised with his oymand joint preparations were accordingly 
made; but ‘ difficulties eonnccted with the future publication of 
their notes were fourd . unporahle/ and the intended partnership 
was abandoned. At this moment, M. Linaut, a Frenchman, 
who seems to have been, as well as M. Laborde, a skilful 


’* In Finden’s Lpadscapo Illustrations of the Bible. 

t The tranUatot^to ,inserted la his second chapter the account given by Captains 
Iri)}’ and Mangles of their expediUon to Fetra, which, as a Verbal description, is 
much better thou that qf M. 

r draughtsina^e 

thi» 


draughtsman^ armed from Upperhe «^nd I#ihm^6 
presently came to an understandii^ with each othcr^ uid.agi’^ 
to make the tour to Petra t<^ether. 

We shall not occupy our space with more of M. Labc»rd^« 
preparations for his luidertaking thtn the description of hh» 
and escort'— ^ 

* Toualeb, of the tribe of Oualed Said, who was well known to M. 

Linant, was sent for to Sinai: upon my part I engaged HuMieiu, whom 
I had often met at the Greek convent in Cairo, and Avhose appearance 
inB])ired me with coTifidence in his integrity. Tlicse two persons were 
charged with the whole of our arrangements. Wc directed them tp 
procure for us two other Arabs as guides, men of character and firmness; 
and also nine dromedaries. M. Linant took with him, moreover, an old 
friend of his, who had the care of his house at Cairo, M. Petit-Jean, a 
veteran dhore of the grand army i who, after having gone through the 
campaigns of the Revolution, as well ns those of the empire, including 
Waterloo, was among the first of the Europeans whiTwere employed to 
drill the negroes and Fellahs, and to teach them military manoeuvres in 
the camps of Assouan. His was one of those iron frames upon which 
fatigue, wounds, and maladies appeared to have left no trace: his very 
soul seemed bronzed, and devoid of all fmth except in the temper pf lriwm 
go(jd sword, and the charms of a good dinner., Petit-Jean was, in fact, 
a character such as our nation alone, and our twenty-five years of Avar, 
could have exhibited. Luring our journey he was an unfailing resource 
in danger, an active auxiliary in all our exigencies, and, even when cir¬ 
cumstances proved most adverse to our hopes, his cheerfulness seemed 
inexhaustible. My dragoman also attended me, th e good-natffl^ and 
faithful Bellicr, of Avhose excellent qualities I had in 

my former jotimies, the roost satisfactory experience. We employed a 
Berber for menial services.’—^pp. 42, 43. • . - 

* On the Ljih February, the Tohrats, our -Arab guides, made their 

appcarari«’e in fr m.. of our house, W'ith nine ^^Ibrncdaries, which knelt 
down at their command. The whole street was in confusion. Thc 
crics of the animals, mingled with the equally hoarse shouts of the 
XX ¥1 passengers, gave peculiar animation to tjhc scene.*— .51. 

.1 ’ - ui; party thus described aroomplished the journey to Suez in 
four days, and arrh'cd at that town in the evening of the 
That night the dromedaries forded the Red Sea— 

* Some Avriters suppose that it was by thi <’ord the Israelites traversetl 

the Red Sea. It ap])v;ars to me, that the iord in question is too near 
the northern shore to he rendered consistent with the recordjf J'history 
of that event: it is much more probable tln«f they effected thb passage 
at a place much mol's to the south, Avhere i 'r frequ&nUy cross the 

gulf, won at, iho jiTo.iont day, as I ihink 1 ruu show; but these observa- 
tioJis w'oiild require loo much extent to })e introduced Jlere.’—p. 70. 

Of this smitfirm ford avo find n<i subsequent mention, and we 
could not have a stronger instance of tlio unsatisfaGtory style of 
VT. Labordo's observations, than that he should have treated in so 

loose 



Iddie' a way *adi a vefijr itt^rtant geographic^ fac(>->n6t giving 
UK the leS«t indication of th^''|>art of the Red Sea where' this 
ford is to be found, but oiily adding, that he' ineaiit in a future 
work to show4hat Ayoun Mousa —fmiMirvs of which 
are near the ford of Suez, cO^ not have beeii'‘Sft the line of the 
malrch of the Israelites. "We know not what arguments M. 
LS-bortle may have in store on this point, but wc think we may 
venture to assert that the fact on which we suppose his theory 
rests, namely, a ford much to the south of Suez, is wholly un¬ 
founded. First, no other traveller mentions such a ford, and in 


the particular circumstances in which Burckhardt found the 
country when he returned hy the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Suez, such a ford would have been of so much importance, 
that it must have been mentioned; but, moreover, the East India 
Company have lately published an admirable chart, made from 
actual survey by Captain Moresby and Lieutenant Carless of 
their navy, by which ^it appears that there is nothing like a ford 
anywhere to the southward of Suez, there being a depth of water 
in the middle of the whole gulf of from twenty to forty fathoms. 
"A bout four Or five miles south of Suez, nearly opposite Ayjvn 
Mmm, the shores approach a little, and there is about eight 
fathom water at that part—^but eight fathom (forty-eight feet) is 
no more a ford than eighty fathoms; and besides, according to 
M. Laborde’s hints, the pretended ford must have been much to 
the southward, in which direction, as we have said, there is 
iiothiti|iy'»A«!i ''bffe. We, on the contrary, after an attentive con¬ 


sideration of the Senpture narrative and of the local circumstances, 
are inclined to fall in with the general opinion that the Israelites 
crossed in neighbourhood of Ayoitn Moma either ar the eight- 
fathom strain we have just mentioned, or more probably at the 
still existirtg f)rd —^which is only occasionally practicable—“'PT 
where, though M. Laborde’s camels crossed, those of P --hed 
and Burckhardt could not, and were therefore obliged 
round the head of the gulf. an haf-* 

PoCQcke and Bruce do not a*' we recollect, notice 
and seem-to bclicive that the dewish passage was effected j 
we, aft<^ the late survey, have called the eight-faihor ncrship 
thott|^<’’Bruce says it is fourteen fathom deep. But /'t;hman, 
and Biirdkhardt, and othei modern authorities., argu * skilful 

passage was made at the existing ford. iVs ,liis que ——-- 

only of great interest in itself, but has lately given 
important tbeofogicnl discussion, perhaps we shall be -n by Captains 
developing the reasons which fticline us to the opinion w 

and Burckhardt. The question is one of very grave j^u£rhisma ^ 
Though Bruce does not particularly xiuntion tin ° 

the 



I^boyideV ^ 


he discusses the question (which. hint) whether 

the passage might uot. he acQ(^ted for by the, action of the 
Etesian winds, or (>iher nujkirdl causes. On this he rcmiarly^--...^, 

‘ Tliat we aiie toldJn Scripture that the passage was a miraculous 
and if so, we have nothing to do witli hatoral causes: if we do not be¬ 
lieve Moses, we need not believe tlie tihinsaction at all, seeing that it is 
from his authority alone that w;e derive it. If w'e believe that GxkI made 
the sea, w'e muk helieve that liie could divide it when he sees proper., It 
is no greater miracle to divide-tha.Red Sea dian to divide the river 
Jordan.* —Bri/w, vol. i. p. 235. 

And we know that persons of a graver authority even than- 
Bruce have been offended at any attempt to explain scriptural 
miracles, and particularly that of the passage of the Israelites, 
in connexion with an^ natural causes ; ‘ because,’ say they, ^ it was 
ns easy for the Almighty to pass his people through the widest 
and deepest parts of the sea, as the narrowest and most shallow.* 
But we think this doctrine—which abstractedly is undeniable, 
and whif-h wc do not mean at all to deny—may he pushed too far, 
and tha'i it might lead to a dangerous misconception of the true 
c’haiarter of the scriptural miracles—which are distinguishabl#* 
from the wide and general operations of Qmnipotence, by being 
special and exceptit>nal, and produced by and for particular 
occasions: the faith in them is therefore not invalidated, but, on 
the contrary, fortified by tracing tbe particular circumstances 
which called for and accompanied the special interference. Let 
us examine the proposition in-its strict applicatMSb^blbhjy^lt^ par^ 
licular case, and wc slmll see into what a labyrinth the d^'trine 
of divesting miracles of all local or personal appropriateness would 
lead us. ' ■ : , 

are »old that the short and direct road of the Israelites 
" j'jin Egypt to Canaan would have been tbrough tljiyB country 
eric.’’ Philistines; but from that they were ‘ turned ’ bn acc^mnt 
x*x military skill of the Philistines, and directed 

V - uclhe sea-shore (Exodus xiii. 17, xiv. IV Now it would 
four dam as easy for the Almighty to liave so intimidated 
Thal'^ened tlie I^hiiistines ot to have so encouriiged and 
‘Scorned the Israelites, that Uie latter might liave. been 
ibe Red > follow tbe direct road, as to have passed them tlnrough 
the nortf ea. 'i’iiis, however, it was not Hi.s pleasure to uo, 
of that cv( ,,jjQj t)>pm back to the sea-shore, where Pharaoli^ 
at a place i^ were intongled in the land/ was induced to pursue 
';s characteristic obstinacy, and so to c<msummalc his 
won_t ^ would have bee^os easy for the AlmigUy to 

could saltam, and to have 

Vf Labor. * l-g/ptians by fire, or buried them in the sands of 

the 



M ti#'hft^#$^^nr]|i^ed[ tliem in Hue bnt euch 
not Hie )^«iuliuir)e. ft ^ieeniii^ as far as human reason may 
presume to g:uean at the motived di Omnipotence^ .iHmt He de¬ 
signed Hmt i’haraoh's destruction sdiould be, in a certain degree, 
fais^i^sn a^t«M>ne at least which, had iiis heart been less obdurate, 
llih !Bai%ht h&ve escaf^ed; and'it seeiiiSi hirther, to have been the 
Bbdne will that each of the whole Series of miraclak attending on 
the exode of the Israelites should be-—as indeed all miracles 
whatsoever Seem to have been—limited to the occasion in hand— 
to an adequate manifestation of the Divine power, with as little 
farther disturbance of the general laws of nature as might be. 
Ood leads the Israelites into a Iwuren land, whose condition even 
at this day testifies that they could not be subsisted without a 
miracle—^into an arid desert, where water could only be obtained 
by the- supernatural gushing of the rock. When Jerusalem was 
to be (tts mh’aculously foretold by the prophecies) overthrown, tin. 
Almighty did not disdain to use the Romans as His instruments; 
ami the most signal of the miracles of our Savioui himself—for 
example, the change of water to wine, the multiplication of the 
''icaves and fishes, the miraculous draught, &c.—seem to have 
regarded existing events and localities. Miraculous—passing 
liiUnan power or imagination—they all were; but performed under 
dt'cumstances of time and place reasonably appropriate, and 
likely to produce the greater effect from their connexion witli 
the natural symp athies of those for whose benefit or instructum 
they ; and this, we think —on the deepest con¬ 

sideration we can give the subject—will be found to be the only 
mode in which Ibiracles could be made to operate beneficially on 
such beings as it has pleased God to make u.*-. God might have 
created us awirmiada, acting by an unerring vu^ • n-instinct; <»r 
he might have made us the subjects of a pcr]-)etual miracle by 
ordering all our editions and movements by a constant and im¬ 
mediate interposition. He has done so, in some degree, with the 
inferior creatures and the vegetable world; but, since it has 
pleased His Divine wisdom to constitute man with a free-wiU 
swayed between human passion and infirmity on the one hand, 
and by spiritual hopes and aspirations on the other, it is clear, 
even to human reason, that it would be totally inconsistent with 
our nature that the direct and visible interference of the Deity 
'^ould sujiersedc our persona! volition, or be exerted beyond the 
individual case whirii He might think worthy of a special dis¬ 
pensation. If might have pleased God in the first days of the 
Worid to have averted the Original Fall, and <o have made his 
creatures perfect frean the beginning—in short, to have made a 
different world, inhabited by a different species of creature ; but 

in 
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in Sticks. wniM, ioid sd peopled tti4lp» a^lttdly i% &am*n 

reason nor human fancy can ima^^pce unf ‘<M;her m^o dT thecK:^y 
than that under whidi the .^Scaiptarcs lead ns to believe thtvt; We 
have been managed^that is to say^ by very rave direct inter- 
ferenCeSj and by an^ approximation^ even on sttch supernati^al 
occasions^ to the general rules of ^rhat is called that is> 

the scheme established by Gbdfrom the beginnings for the ereat«>ti> 
prcservatibhs and government of his creatures. It is ther^erey in 
our humble view, not merely consistent with, but indispenimlde 
to, a rational faith in the Scriptural miracles, to connect them 
with the natural circumstances in which they were performedv 

To these general observations some others, more local and dr-* 
cUmstantial, may be added. The ichnography of the Red Sea. Was 
well known to both the Jews and the Egyptians. Moses Wajs aS 
familiar with one shore as tlie other, and had probably crossed the 
ford ^>f the sea more than once; and when he found that he could 
not venture to force a passage through Philistia, he would natu¬ 
rally have diiectcd his course to the next nearest passage; and 
l^liaraoli—finding that the Jews had taken this direction, and 
knowing the difficulty and short duration of the ford at any time^ 
and its precariousness in bad weather (they‘were nowin the equi¬ 
nox)—^icsolved to take the chance of Overtaking them there. In¬ 
deed, considering the whole account, there seems no other reason 
why Pharaoh should have marched to the particular part of the 
roast where he found the Israelites, than that he had some pre¬ 
vious I'i^ason to suppose that thcreahmfs they pass. 

Nor is it easy to believe that he should have been so insane, or 
his people 5 ;• infatuated, as to have plunged into the awful defile 
of w'aters, if tiic) ha*! not had some expectation, arising from their 
previous kn*. .1 dge of the locality, that they had a chance of 
helng able tf» cross. 

Again; the Red Sea can be ap|)roached from the interior, on 
either side, only by certain valleys and passes. Unless it had 
pleased Cod to alter the whole face of nature, the Israelites— 
even if they had not been in such numbers and so inctimbered—- 
could neither have reached nor left cither shore but through such 
passes—and Bishop Pococke mokes no doubt that they travelled by 
one of the umal road-v leading from Cairo to the north part oi the 
Red Sea.—(p. 151.) 

And again; the wt}. if we may use thf expression, across til?' 
ford, or the sandy shallows of the gulf >11 the neighbourhood of 
Suez, is comparatively smooth and practicable—-while in the depths 
of a coralline * sea the surface woitid be so uneven, so tangled, 

so 


* Biucc SA) s, * Large trees or x'lauts of coral spread everyw/at'e over the hottuin 

of 
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tlie^ Wm^ea, diMren, 
catile, and b«a»|ft <1^. burtUi^Vfa^ aot have passed 

intHiiaaay reasonable time; imrecndd die ISgyptkms bave. thougbt 
of .£sllosipng tbem with horses and ekarUits into such an impxac* 
tioable Sathat if lhai Isaraelites had passed through the 

depl^ of die sea, or any wher«» indeed, but towards the Imad of 
the gulf, the whole face of nature must hare been extensively 
changed, and an hundred miracha have been necessary instead 
of one. 

'All this is placed in a still stronger, indeed, an irremtible 
light, by the analogous case, to which Bruce alludes, of the mira- 
culons passage of the Jordan under Joshua:— 

‘ Aiid it came to pass when the people removed from their tents *— 
[on the left bank]—* to pass over Jord^, diat the waters which came 
diswn from above stood and rose up upon an heap; and those that 
csthe down towards the {Bead] Sea failed, and were cut oiF: and the 
people passed over right against Jericho. And the priests'that hare the 
ark of the covenant stood firm on dry ground, in the midst of Jor«lan, 
and all the Israelites passed over on dry ground.*— Joshua^ iii. 14-17. 
Here is a miracle of exactly the same kind as the passage of the 
R^jd Sea; yet it is certsm tliat.the Jordan was fordable —for the 
men of Jericho had previously pursued Joshua s spies ‘ Ihto the 
fords ’ of the river (Joshua, ii. 5); but the /or<2, like that of th 
Red Sea, was not practicable at all times, nor, within any g 
time, for such a multitude. At this period, too, it was pecu’ 
difficult; says the Scripture, ‘ Jordan ovcrllowcrh 

banks airtfietime of harvest.’— (ib.) The Almighty mi 
dried up all ^rdan, and the Dead Sea also—but He was , 
rather to conduct His people to the ford, and to limii ^ 
racttlous interference to the necessity of the case ; and ^ 
lie Himself from discountenancing inquiries into tJur 1 < 
limited extent of the mimcle, that He commanded ”1' 

sliould bp set up, both on the shore and in the stream- 

* That this may ho a sign among you, when your cliildrcii -j. 
to come, ssyUig, What mean ye by these stones ? Then yc ,71 

them, that .the w'aters of Jordan were cut off before ^ 1 

covenant of the Lord,’—-ii. iv. 6 - 7 . hand. 

Yet the place thus marked by God was a ft-rd; a ^ 

day a ford, varying, however, in difficulty, acwrding to the season 

Captains Irby and Mangles crossed it with considerable danger 


of fl»e RM Soft.’ — J. 237. Pococke states that jthe madrepores grow so thick and 
high as to he danghrous R''ea to ships; and ftnoti, speaking of his voyage on the 
Red £^a, says that the water wa8,.so transpateoi tjbwt h« amused, himself by 
ohserring the peculiarity of the depths beneath him, 'where weeds and corafs 
grov-to such a size and pf" lUposed as almost to have the appearance of groves and 
gardeai.*<^(Ufe of Finati, vol, i. p. 143.) 

(as 




(as aid also aojoie 

theai); at the very aeOson in are 14) 

that David's allies crossed over.^ to join him^ nctwithstaz^4hW«1%o 
height of the. watee. Why^ thezij^ should it bo interestpgjs^^ 
odityii^ to Orace tho.scene of thisnui'Aele to th^ fofd 0/ Uu^-Sormiii^, 
and yet the contrary toaupposc thq^arlier and analogoas 
to hav® been lierforiiied at the ford nf the Red Sea ? . 

Freon all this we conclude that it would in no degree derogate 
from a due respect for Almighty power, to believe—as all tradiibil. 
seems to assert, and as all the localities warrant—that the passage 
of the Israelites was made at a ford, miraculously rend^ed 
practicable at a season and for a period, when it was n^ natur^iy' 
so: and we have been induced to offer thesQ considerath)nswbe* 
cause we are convinced that reason will be best satisiiedA anud. 
faith best confirmed, by admitting that miracles were not xne;^ 
v.jgiic exhibitions of Almighty power, bht were limited t6 the 
oofnsion, and suited to the circumstances—miy, that they were 
sometimes a mere extension of a natural incident—-such an ex- 
..‘usion being, the moment it passes nature, as miraculous as an 
vent LvIioUy out of nature. Because an event is mirn<m^u,% it 
<oes not follow that it must be Mnreaiiombk--^on the cCntrary, 
;e belicA c that reason, and no^^Vague and credulous enthusiasm, 
true road to faith, and eventually to salvation.* 
wh\^- therefore, do not hesitate to express our conviction that 
coast effected near Stiez, because those localities seem, 

vious to agree better with all the proca adj jpt g s ^ the 

Nor is^’ previous and subseq^iient to the event, than any 
his pcoij cannot see that Scripture authority 

of water those who suppose, with Niebuln* and 

prcviou.s tJiat it bappened at the present ford. If;M. Laborde 
being abb southern ford, we should revisit our opinion, 

Again exmfident he cannot do, ^ 

either’ deems it a sufficient reason to take little 

pleased C object lor the pencil,’— 

even if the) march of the Ismahtes. He 

could neitli. ^ occasional observations, but professes to 

_..omised work a detailed dissertation on tlmt point r 

■ , ,,f raniiot omit a very curious particular, which seems 

to prove that the march was along the sea-shore as far as a valley 
called Wady Garendcl.t the Hne followed by Pococke, Niebuhr^ii 
_ and 

* Thvrti is ave?y curitnis passage in Diodotiut HicuUis, lib, ift. p.-1;22, wbieh 
records a t[.t.dition d/' the inhabitants of the slipres of the Ked Sea, that Hft one 
oi'cmion in luicien/ tim ^><!re had been such a r«Aux of the sea that oos posUon of 
the bottom was left dry .v' >\e in* the'i' patts the waters wet-! proptatkoably elevated, 
f The word tfad^ is probably from the same root as the LtUtn vadnm-^a pMsage 
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Sid' Petraa, 

kod Burcklmrdtj a pott^ by Laborde. Pocockig and 

Niebuhr had fcrtttid* at Ganfepdin a station which agreed, in dis¬ 
tance and other drcumstances, ^th Elim, the place ctf the * seventy 
p^m ttera and twelve fe|»rihgs/ the second (that is, the fourth 
day's) resting-place mentioifed by Moses; but Niebuhr had not 
found the bitter fountain ofWarah, which was the first halt of 
the Israelites on the third day, and which, therefore, should have 
been met before Garmdel, supposing it to be EUm. This, of 
course, threw some doubt on Niebuhi*’s conjecture, with those 
who did not know that Pococke, who, like Niebuhr, identified 
EHm and Garendcl, had discovered a salt well, near a place still 
ddled El Marah, which lies between Ayoun Mousa and Garendel, 
at the piroportlbnate distance which Marah would occupy between 
the foffl itbovC Ayoiln Mottsa and the Station at Elim. And 
Bnrckhavdt, who seems not to have been aware of Pococke’s 
statement, tvheri following the same direction sixty years later, also 
found, what is, no doubt, the same bitter well, though he Calls it 
fftnjbnra. We need not solicit our reader’s attention to the value of 
such fbrtuitous concurrences of testimony, given without any refer¬ 
ence to the conjecture, which it tends so forcibly to corroborate. 

But we must follow M. Laborde .*—he, sis the other travellers 
did, struck into the mountains to the left or eastward, and arrived 
at the singular Collection of Egyptian tombs and funeral monu- 
Inents at Sarhout el Cadetn, first discovered by Niebuhr, of which 
M. Laborde has given both general and detailed views, and which 
Sir !Pred(®lcX Henniker, (quoted in one of the translator’s notes.) 
With true English simplicity and force, describes as a temple 
anil a variety m upright stones—the tmit mseinhle resembling a 
[^ruined] church and churchyard.’—(p. 83.) This ri'semblance is ^ 
^eufedingly siarong in M. Laborde’s drawing. His account of* 
these ruins is as follows:— 

‘ We reached the funeral monuments, which rise like so m&ny appa¬ 
ritions in the midst of this strange and gloomy wilderness. The first 
appearance of these tombs astonished us; consisting as they did of 
stones standing up^ carved in the Egyptian style, and ]daced amidst soli¬ 
tude and silence, wiUiout any connexion whatever with the neighbour¬ 
ing desert. . . These remains, doubtless of great antiquity, occupy a 
space of about seventy-fn .* paces in length, by about diirty-five in 

—which, thongh it usually means a ford across a river, is sometimes used fur the 
otd of thfe tlver, as well as for any other paasape. Most of these ft ad^s are the beds 
of torrents. But tAU Uaiondel, which runs up from the shores of tlio lieri Sea into 
tlie hilU, most nqt be coufootided (as is done by the translator, p. 140) with another 
Garendel at the eastern side of the peninsula, which descends from the neighboiu'- 
htfOd of Wady Mousa into Wady tiraba. Neither Burckhanlt or Laborde make 
Jhe dlttfidetion biedWeeu these two Cbretidels, tvhich they probably thought too ob- 
viatit tb require notfee, as they ate diertatii ftom each ethcf fhil two degrees of 
ItSlgithde. 


breadth. 
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breaddi. The grave-stohes, about foilrteeff ih itoaBd', toe parfty thrtJw 
down; a few are still standing, and their fronts, which are fretted 
by the northern blasts, still eitlubit the traces of .hieroglyithics, Thejr 
vary in height from five to eight feet; in breadth, from eighteen to 
twenty inches; and in thickness, from^fourteen to sixteen. We ohr 
served here, also, a wall belonging to^ome inclosiire J a portion df & 
sanctuary, and of a small temple; some sepulchral chambers; a smalt 
building, the roof of which is sustained by a pilaster; the fragments of 
some Eg}'ptian statues mouldered by time; and some square Capitals, 
presenting on each side the graccftil head of Isis, W'ith elongated efii 

and oxen cars.I w'anclevcd for some time amidst the heaps of 

mins that lay around, and sketched many of the details, in ohler that 
nothing should escape my attention. But they were in such a state of 
disorder, that I found it difiicult to obtain an accurate idea of the forms 
in which they appeared when fresh from the chisel of the sculptor. 1 
have copied from them, however, tw-o sets of hieroglyphics, which tnaj^ 
perl)aps, scitc to fix the dale of these monuments.’—^pp. 19, 80-3. 

rhese two specimens are very perfect—the stones themselves 
are exactly the shape of, though somewhat higher than the head¬ 
stones of a coimtry rhurch-yard in England, and some of the figures 
an‘ so clear, that if we ever discover a certain key to Egyptian 
hicjrogiyphics, the inscriptions will be as easily read as a pa^e 
of our Review. IVl. Lahoide asserts that they are the rehques 
of a cxilony of l.’lgyptians whom he, somewhat gratuitously, sup¬ 
poses to liave settled here for the purpose of working certain 
mines, of the existence of which he speaks very positively, but 
without, as w'e understand him, any other proof than thai ^ j ^ rofliis ii]i 
the neighbourhood are stained ivith oxide of iron, and exhibit indi¬ 
cations of tlic jnesonce of copper. Wc do not partake bis opinion : 
these ruins seem t oo costly and too extensive for the mere ceine- 
■tery of wor k;i,g miners; and considering the peculiarly interesting 
region in which they are found, wre should feel tc? any 

proficient in Egyptian inscriptions who could give us anything 
like an explanation of them. Who can say that they would not 
throw some important light on profane or even sacred history i 
From this M. L.al>orde directed liis course along a great glen 
called Wady Cheick, which—with Wady Feiran running down 
westwards towards tlu3 gulf of Suez, and Wady Zackal, whirli 
runs south-east towai.ls the Elanitic gutf, the north-eastetn arm 
of the Red Sea—forms a path across the Sinaic peninsula. We 
shall give one sketch ol ihe interior ol this rocky desert;— 

While retunung by Wady (Iheick wc truvcriAcd, at the cmbnichure 
of a ravine, a aairuw passage, formed by an isoiated rock.in llie middle 
»»f the valley, ''’his place is called El Bond. The sides of thcyalley 
become wider us ilu y get lower, disclosmg to view a high mountain^ 
through which th,.i ■ is im passage except a narrow opening between (wo 
perpendicular walls of c:mtl height. At an angle made by two turnings 
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of thi« gigantic defile, the point where its seclusion protects it from the 
rays of the sun, and the voice of man and the cry of the camel are re¬ 
flected htihk in sonorous echoes, stands a remarkalne isolated rock seven 
feet in height. Our Arabs dismounted silenfly from their camels, and 
approacl liingit, passed (he righ^hand over its surface, which is rendered 
smooth by the frequency of these toudics, and then drew it hack again 
to the forehead, crying out, “^l5l fatha,” the usual invocation during 
journeys and dangers of any description. Our cattle having stopped, 
as if they h«ul been accustomed to the ceremony, w'c followed the ex¬ 
ample of the Arabsand our gravity during this religious formality 
pleased them much. The spectacle of our caravan halting in the midst 
of this magnificent defile, representing as it did a striking trait in the 
manners of the desert, was highly picturesque; but it was a scene which 
demanded a mni’e skilful pencil than mine to paint it to advantage. 
Tradition relates that Moses rested on this stone, while he was still a 
shepherd, meditating his projects for the deliverance of his brethren, 
and the conquest of an entire country, and that he was disturbed from 
his reflections by one of the goats of the herd of Jethro, which hagi»ened 
to be straying about. Another version of the story fixes upon this sioue 
as the resting-))lacc of Mahomet, while he was still a camd dvi' cr, and 
on his way to Syria.. . 

On quitting this passage, the traveller iicrecives Mount Sinai, wbose 
prominent ])oint is overhung by the mountain of St. Catherine, 
w'hicli is more rounded in its form. They were both then capped 
with snow, and their dark bases seemed to bring out their whitened 
summits in holder relief ujiou the azure ground of tlie sky. We 
emerged fiom Wady Chcick, and after having crossed the ridge of a 
inoumaiii, w'hich forms a grand point of intc^cctiun between two de- 
clivi^s, we*descerided into the valley of Zackal, wdiich continues on 
to llie gulf of Akaha. The route on which wc now entered was the 
most singular- that the imagination can jiicturc. The valley, shut in 
within a width of about fifty paces by masses of granite, of from a thou¬ 
sand to twelve hundred feet in height, which iiften rose like perpen¬ 
dicular walls .even to their very lops, exhibited the iqipearance of a 
Cycloiieim street, the ravines branching out from which, on each side, 
seemed to he adjoining streets, all belonging to some ancient and aban¬ 
doned town. The extraorilinary shape anil immensity of the masses 
accumulated on the right and left were calculated to tereify, and almost 
overwhehn the mind; an eflect whirli was not a little angmentet* by the 
enormous fissmes that oceuiTcd here and there, presenting huge frag¬ 
ments which liad tumbled from the summit of the mountain. The 
silence prevailing all round ns uas that of the grave; the wind was un¬ 
heard amidst these almost suhlcrraneous jiassages; the sun touched w'ith 
Its golden hue only the most elevated ))oints; and the tranquillity of the 
place would have been odisturbed, had not every step and eve?^' -'ouud 
of our voices been re-echoed from the steeps on each side as v* ruirsucd 
our way,*—pp. 86-90. , 

Through these velleys the trcaveller, leaving Sinai to th ^111 loo ou- 
ficended toDahah, on the Elanitic gulf, and tUence 

. breadth. 
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way northward along the uninteresting shore to ^ kabtt, a town 
or rather fort at the head of the gulf, which is how generally 
eddied by its name. Akaha consists of a few houses protected by 
the fort, which M. Laborde calls a ^adcl, built probably by tb^ 
crusaders, who have left us still more massive evidence of their 
sojourn in ait extensive fortress on Ixn island near Akaba,- called 
by M. Laborde Grain, but on the last charts of the Rod Sea 
Juzerat Farmn. By a visit to this island—(where M. Laborde, 
though lie <x)uld only reach it on a raft and stark-naked, was so 
puerile as to plant the French fia(j —an exploit which would have 
justified his arrest, and a prohibition of lus further proceedings)— 
and by some other excursions in the neighbourhood, M.'Laborde 
diverted—dully enough, it would seem—the lime (from the 12th 
to the 24tlj of March) which lie was obliged to wait for the return 
(if a message, which he had sent to Akined Raschid^ the chief of 
llie AlaouinSj the most jKiwerful tribe in these parts, for permission 
and an escort to visit Wady Movfsa. At length the messenger re- 
lunicd, I'linjying with him, not as was expected. Akmed Kaschid; 
hut one Ahmi /if«.V(;/i/V/, the brother, and three or four younger men, 
nephews of Akined, together with an old ch^ef called Ahou Djazi, 
w'lio seemed to ho tlie first in rank and importance. As the 
practicability of visiting Petra is a matter of amsidcrable in¬ 
terest, and as it seems to be the impression of M. Laborde and 
of all former travellers, that whether it is to be approached from 
the south by Akaba, or from the northward by Jcrusalcin and 
Kerek. these Alaouins are the people to be dealt with,’H'C sf^lbe 
more copious in our extracts on this point than would be otherwise 
necessary; — 

‘T! iL first (oipstion was put on our side, our object being to know if 
we could go to W aOy Mousa mounted on our dromedaries. Ahou Djazi 
assured us that we could; adding, at the same time, that he would be 
fuiswerahle for them, and would look upon them as his own. We would, 
uudoubtcdlv, have been perfectly satisfied with this jiromise; hut our 
Tohrats forthwith proceeded simultaneously to exclaim, and to jirotCHt 
that they would nc't enter a territory where lliey had no guarantee f(>r 
their safety. On the other side, the Alaouins vociferated that they had 
nothing to fear, ipa'Muurh ns cngagemcnii,s w'cre made in their behalf 
in the presence of tlic governor and the toi>sclii (the gunner of tlie fort), 
“And,” cried out Hussein solemnly, standing up at the same time, “if 
one of our party he killed, w e shall have two Alaouins in exchange.” Upon.j,* 
this the clamour hecnine still louder; each ni.an was anxious to take 
part in -of' diccussion, and ranged himself on one side* or the other. We 
knew Hi;, how to obtain a hearing; and to put an end to this uproar, as 
"ir no longer listened to us, arose and returned to our 

through wh, loubti.m whether some obstacles to the aunpletion of our 
perpeudicid <■ ntJt proceed from our own guides. They followed us; 
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kit judge of our aBtonishraent when we were alone, on seeing them 
break out into a burst of laughter, saying that all this clamour was 
nothijig more than a ruse, in order to compel the Alaouins to pay strict 
attention to their proraistw, and to establish, before setting out, all the 
conditions of the bargain in foe most positive manner. They added, 
that they had quitted Cairo to accompany us during our journey, and 
that they risked not only their dromedaries hut their heads if it failed. 
We paid no fiirlher attention to the submissiveness w'hicli they showed 
on this occasion; they had already accustomed m to it, and we had no 
reason to tliink it insincere. It only remained for us to admire the 
tactics by which tbey|contrived to conceal their real fears under the mask 
of simidatcd- passittn throughout this discussion. The whole of this 
comic scene, so characteristic of the maimers of these tribes, served as a 
lesson to us for the future, teaching us to extract all the beneftts \vc 
could from the “ hubbub w'ild” of these Arabs.’—pp. 129, 30. 

We suspect that AI. Ltiborde did not discover the real motive 
of this squabble—^that assigned by the Tohrats is evidently insuf¬ 
ficient, and indeed absunl. The sequel will probably induce our 
readers to be of our opinion:— 

‘ We then returned with all due gravity to the divan, having, as we 
wished it be supposed, succeeded in jiemutfling our guirtes to come to 
terms; and it was arranged that we should go to Wadv^^^ 

Mabau and Sbobek, in short, to every place undc’* 'hft 
Alftpnins. Old Djazi seemed, however, dissatisfic 
visit SUobek j nUegiug that he Wiis unwilling ui ridge of a 

hi8 .]^ple had killed one of its inhabitants the yeai . -4-,v**en dc- 

.appmiensiw of reprisals. We w'ore, nevertheless, upon the . 
pleased wu'tli the frankness and civility whicli these people exhibited on 
this occasion; and we had nothing more it) insist upon, except a dear 
understanding as to the time wc were to remain at Petra. We w'orc re¬ 
solved on having this point fixed beforehand, and to make it one of the 
conditions upon which the liberality of our rew'ard ishouid depend when 
wc returned. A sojoum for any time in the valley of Mousa w'as de¬ 
nied to all our predecessors; but it was tlic only means by wshich w'e 
could hope to render our journey useful. We did not intend merely to 
see Petra, but also, as our Arabs said, to carry it away in our portfolios. 
This matter was attended with as little difficulty as the others. “ Please 
God,’’ exclaimed old Djazi, “ you shall remain there twenty days—a 
month if you like!” No bargain was made as to the amouni of pecu¬ 
niary compensation we were to give; tliat was left over for ftiture settle¬ 
ment, according to the discretion of each party. Our dc]>arturo was fixed 
*for the next day. 

‘ A conversation ai: ^c ibout tin; travellers who hud preceded us to 
Wady Motthu. Wi q(U;>;u ned our new friends as to Burekbardf’s visit; 
they did not remember having seen or heard of any Frank at that period. 
We the more admired the circumspectioH of that celebrated traveller, 
who had thus succeeded st? well by his costume aud manners in de¬ 
ceiving a people who are always on the walch for strangers. We next 

spoke 
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sp^ke of the Europeans who had penetrated ten years before into the 
mysterious valley, tmder the guidance of tlieir relative Ahmed Baschid. 
We alluded tq the journey of Mr. Bankes and his compatiions, of whqia 
we were anxious to hear some details. But we no sooner enterisd t^n 
this subject than wc found it was i)ejldiarly disagreeable tq the Al|i- 
ouins. There was a confusion in their replies, which clearly gave ti« tp 
understand that they wished we should^ pass to some other topic. Ihey 
aeemed to be in the presence of witnesses before whom they were de¬ 
sirous of keeping their mouths shut. Djozi himself made no answer at 
all. We did not discover the reason for this mystery until afterwards.’ 
—pp. 130-2. 

fJn a subseriucnt o(^rasion, when old Djazi was out of heming, 
one of the young men gave them the following account of My. 
Rankes’s visit:— 

* ‘‘ That Christian,” said Akmcd in alow voice, which he accompanied 
so well by his animated countenance, “ came one day from Karak to the 
tents of my uncle, and said that he wished to go to Wady Mousa to see 
till* old buildings. Aknied Raschid said in reply, that he would con- 
duel him tliitlicr, aud that he might remain there as long as he pleased. 
01(1 Ahojj Djazi, however, who at that time commanded nearly the half 
of our iribc, and was not ujion good terms with uh, learned at Gaza, 
he }ia])pem'(l to be, that Akmed was‘about to accompany a 

.'V/ i', Wudv Mou.sa. Having resolved on preventing Akmed 
P . a )i i y 1 .x thing, In; tpiiued Gaza, induced the Fellahs to join 

u’f ^ ^ ^ object which the Frank had in 

ol all lormer trai* treasures which he might find in the place, 

the south bY.iI. wells, and to prevent the rains from ever fallitjui^there 
.Q.tUi. They were thus prevailed upon to oppose his etitflTnce into the 
valley; even our uncle w as told that he should not put his foot witliin 
Wady Muusit. Seven days passed in discussions upon this subject, in 
denwivrts "o one side, and refusals on the other. At length the Chris¬ 
tian said u. Akrned Raschid, * They have guns, so have you j let us see 
vvho ih the stronger, and let us go on.’ ()ur uncle complied with his 
suggestion; he direc^ted all our horsemen 1o mount their horses, and 
wft forced an entrance into the valley in spite of the guns oftlie Fellahs 
and their hollow rocks. But as we were continually annoyed by the 
inhab'aanls as w'cil as by Abuu Djazi’s people, we were under the neces¬ 
sity of rpiitting the, valley the day after, tad wc brought away the 
Christian with ns, who regretted our premature departure very much.” * 
—pp. 144-146. 

As M. Laborde seems to have seen die work of Captains Irby 
and Mangles, we are surprised that he tioes not notice some incon,,. 
sistoni;u s ]>etvvecn Lis account aud their.- > i * the first place, the 
protet o of the English officers was no/ 'olJed Akmed Hasqhid. 
but Abou Raschid ; and from the perjsonai desoription that each 
party gives of the Arab whom they both call Abak Kwchid, it is 
hardly pt)ssiblc to doubt that it was the same person ; and M. 

L/ibordc, 
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L^tborde, in the early part of his work, repeatedly (pp. 03 and 40) 
calls the chief to whojn he was hj apply AboUj tljougli he within 
two or tliree pages changes the name, without assigning any 
reason, to 11 sccrriij^ also that the person wlm opposed 

the party of Captains Irby and Mangles was not called Abou 
DJuzij but Abou ZeUoim, 'wdio one of the Wady Mousa 
pcojde—and that a man called Ebn Jarzee, who probably is 
the same person whom Lab(jrdo calls Djazi, nppeare<l rather 
to act as a mediator between Abou Raschid, the friend of 
the travellers, and Abou. Zeitovn, their adversary. The con¬ 
clusion we incline to draw from all this is, that the self-same 
partics who had presented themselves to the English, now, at 
the interval of ten years, offered themselves to the h'rcnch travel¬ 
lers—with a mere change of the characters they were to act 
— Djazi being now the protector, and Raschid a sulky spectator: 
perhaps the rivals may have so divided their district, that the one 
profits by travellers from tlie north, and the other by travellers 
from the south; or may not the squabbles of all Kinds which these 
peoj>lo exhibited in both cases have been got up for the oecasujn 
with some view to intimidation or extortion ? One thing seems 
certain—that provided travellers (in addition to personal pre¬ 
cautions—the best of which is to liave it well known that they 
have little prt>pcrty with them) will steadily resist the payment of 
the rewards to the guides till theii* return, the valley of Petra may 
be lis safely visited as any ])art of Palestine or the Sinaic district. 

OflPthe morning of the ^4^1 March they set out from Akaba 
about mid-day, and pursued their course nearly north, along a great 
valley-—in all respects resembling the bed of a dried-up river 
which might be supposed tt> have once fallen into the licad df the 
Gulf of Akaba. This is called the PVady Araha—Uu valley of 
the wheel or chariot :—it has probably derived its name from its 
having been, in all times, the great and only lc\ cl passage into 
Arabia from Palestine and Syria, and from it perhaps the region 
itself has its ordinary name. 

This remarkable valley, of which Burckhardt was the first 
modern European discoverer, opens some interesting speculation 
on another event of sacred history, t>f the most i'ct”- i’*'-' * 
and yet still of great curiosity and .v-n. ovci lOi tuturc settle- 

destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. A 
-1 elation which has more than another excited the ridicn 
scoffers and the doul>ts ever the sober, it is this—which 
appears so much out of the course of nature, and w little 
vouched by any local evidence, as to have exceedingly perplexed 
the best expounders of the Pentateuch. We do not say that 
the discovery of Wady Araba can explain the details of that 

stupendous 
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stijpendous miracle; but it proves, tv'c do not hesitate to affirm, 
that some sveh j^reat and (except as a miracle) unaccountable 
conv ulsion of nature did actually Occ|j^r ; nay, we will ^ further, 
and say, that it seems to us t'h;^ there arc at this moment 
existing the evident proofs of a miraculous interference, in all rfi- 
s}>cctes according with the scripturid narrative. Our readers are 
aware that the river Jordan, which takes its rise in the chain of 
mountains called Anti-Lebanon, floivs down to the plain, where 
it spreads out into a lake, called the Sea of Tiberias or Galilee, 
after which it becomes again narrowed to a river, and flows 
through a tolerably fertile plain till it again expands into what is 
railed the Dead Sen, which has now no visible outlet, and which 
thei-eforc is salt even to bitterness, and has some other remarkable 
((ualitics, arising as well from its being impervious, as from the 
nature of the surrounding and subjacent soils. The basin of this 
sea was supposed to have been naturally formed, by its being 
< ricU)sed by mountains on all sides, save where the Jt>rdan enters 
it; and the constant flow of the water of the Jordan was sup¬ 
posed to be flissipated j)artly by exhalation, and partly, perhaps, 
hy .some secret subterranean outlet. This is, no doubt, the pre¬ 
sent state of the? country; but it seems cqhally certain that this 
state of things did not always exist. Those who have travelled 
round the southern boundary of the Dead' Sea found that it ended 
in a bay, beyond which it occasionally overflowed sotne marshes, 
which marshes, being bounded by a range of'hills nearly parallel 
to the sea-shore, prevented the escape of the waters on that side. 
So Captains Irby and Mangles saw it;— 

‘licavinic; this hill’—[dow'ii which they descended into the valley 
whor. du; Dead Sea ends] — ‘the plain opens conaiderahly to the 
south, anci is bounded, at a distance of about eight miles, by a sandy 
rlitf, which runs directly across and down the valley of Ghor, thus 
forming a tnarijinfor Ihevllermnst Umits of the Dead Sea to the south¬ 
ward, when iU wntei'S arc at their greateAt height. Wc were told that 
the plain on the ‘op of this range of cliffs continues the whole way to 
Mecca.'*—Irhy and Marujk'^t p. 353. 

Tliese intelligent observm *, we see, bad no idea of an outlet in 
—T)p'i 44- * ^* —although several modern M'riters concluded 

As M. Lal,..r.l<> sepn'- ■ «ver th-y l.a<I floW to tho ses, 
.a tins uiii'ilion—yet no one, we believe, before 

*«hardt, suspected that tins was tln^ valley of Jordtin; and, 
indeed, Ijuiikhardt himself, will, 'ossed but did toi follow ilm 
valley /»’’ciba, makes only a general observation upon it,— 

‘ Tliat it is a continuation of tlic Ghor * which may be said to extend 
from the Red Sea to the sources of the Jordan.’—p. 441. 

But he does not state that it is obviou.sly the ancient bed of the 

Jordan, 
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Jordan, through which the river must have Skt some period ac¬ 
tually flowed, till it threw itself into the Red 3eft at Ahaba. 

Now let us observe what the Scripture says, when Lot was 
desired by Abraham to chex^e whatever portion of the country he 
mi^t prefer for his own abofle— 

* Lot lifted up his eyes, and behlld all the ‘plain o f Jordan^ that it was 
well v'at^red even/ whoe^ before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Go^ 
morrahy even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt.' — Gen. 
xiii. 10. 

And one part of this plain of Jordan was called the volley of 
Siddim, ‘ whore,’ says the Scripture^ is now the Salt Scai 
(Gen, xiv.) 

Here w‘e have a clear statement that the Jordan flow’ed through 
fertile plains—even as the Nile waters Egypt —and tliat, where 
the Salt Sea now spreads its fetid waves, there was once the beau¬ 
tiful and populous valley of Siddira. What, according to all the 
earlier local evidence, could seem loss credible than this ? A rid 
where on earth is there a greater natural contrast than between 
the lifeless shores of the Dead Sea and the teeming banks of the 
Nile? Yet it now seems indubitable that such must have been the 
original aspect of the country before it pleased God to alter its 
face by a great convulsion. 

Hear what M. Lab(*rde tells us— 

* This valley of the Jordan, Wady Arahat which was for a long time 
nnkrfilhv'n, though discovered again by Burckhardt, who traversed it to 
some extent,—[this is mistranslated, it should be —ivlio crossed rV,]—^has 
never been fully explored by any European traveller. I have described its 
direction and appearance to a distance of about twenty-two leagues, 
[sixty miles—above half its whole length,] and no doubt car. now remain, 

I imagine, that at a remote period the Jordan flowed through it to the 
sea. This opinion harmonises perfectly with the account we have in 
Genesis of the interruption of the course of the river.. 

‘ Without discussing the different opinions of authors, some of whom 
hold that, in the course of nature,—others that, through the indignation 
of the Omnipotent,—the sHrac pits were ignited, which arc mentioned in 
Genesis, xiv* 10, it appears evident, that they were the origin of the 
volcano which destroyed the citict of Sodom and Gomonah, and the 
plain lietween them ; and that they formed, by the irruption of volcanic 
matter, a large basin it)to which the Jordan precipitates itsdf, thus 
'^ceasing its cotirse towards the Bed Sea, Aftenvards, subterraneous 
drains, as well as a considerable evaporation always going on, have pre¬ 
vented this species of tunnel from overflowing. 

* Wady Araha, since it has been deserted by the river, has become 
encumbered in some parts with heaps of sand; hut enclosed as it is 
between mountains of gimnte and porphyry, there can be no doubt as to 
its natural and ancient direction.’—pp. 960-262. 


Colonel 
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Co}<mel X^ake^ tbt ingenious editor of Borckliardt^s Travels 
in Syria, had, from his author’s observations, come to the same 
oonclusions; but M. Laborde’s more extensive examination leaves 
no doubt of the exactness of thcjlcriptural description of the 
country prior to the formation of ^e Asphaltic Sea, and trf the 
consequent probability (setting a^e for the moment the Divine 
revelation) that it was formed by some such accident as the Scrip¬ 
tures relate { We cannot pursue all the details of this interesting 
subject; but thorc^ is a slight circumstance which has not been 
before noticed wliich we think deserving attention—the part of 
the valley where the Jordan now enters the Dead Sea is called 
GhoTi and the continuation of the valley at the other end of the 
Dead Sea, now an arid desert, is also called Ghor. .Ghor we 
know is a descriptive name for one class of valleys ;* but notliing 
in nature can be more dissimilar than the present appearance 
of these two places: is it not therefore probable that the descriptive 
appellation dates from the time when the whole was one fruitful 
valle}, and that the name of Ghor has survived the circumstances 
under which it was originally given ? 

AL Laborde now again fell in with the track of the Israelites 
through the desert, and every step, as ftir as he describes it, 
affords a confirmation of the accuracy of the Scripture narrative:— 

* When the Israelites were defeated by the Araalekites and the Ca- 
naaneana, and refused admission into the country of the Edomites, they 
descended into Wady Araba, the way to the Red Sea, in order to turn 
Idumea. Already wearied by the continued privations whii^ they 
experienced during an expedition that appeared at first so inviting, from 
the fertility of the countries they passed through, on arriving in this 
valley their Bufferings were still furtlier a\igmented by the multitude of 
serpc hip; dueh assailed them on all sides. The fact thus recorded in 
the Scriptures is fully confirmed by the report of the Arabs, who told us 
that 8cor|)ions and seqients abound in this part of the desert, as well a# 
by tlu vast luiniljers of those reptiles whic.h we found two leagues to tlie 
east of tills ]>lace, on our return to Akaba. 

‘ These reptiles are expressly mentioned in Deuteronomy:—“ Who 
led thee through the great and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery 
serpents, and scorpions, and drought, wliere there was no water ? who 
brought thee forth water out. of the rock of flipt?” 

‘ In the book of “ Numbers” mention is made of Mount Akrabbini, 
that is to say, of the mount of scorpions, situated to the south of the 
Dead Sea:—“ And your border shall turn from the south to the aeeenir- 
of Akiahhiin, and pass on to Zin.” The sairie name occurs in Joshua, 


* Habit8c..1^^ JLutflm gentis Lot—-mMe fetMum osque ad Baisan et Tibaradera 
voegatur ffAaur (pr^tmaum), ^uia vidriicot eir plaaitisi qusdam inttr daoi mojites. 
—GfOff, NuKe &• ^.onitu H J, Far* 1619} p* llh 

and 
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and in the book of Judges. The mountain .took its name frdm the 
quantity of serpents found in its neighbourhood. It is not necessary to 
go into any detail here as to the various researches of which the serpent 
has beeh wie subject: it will ^ sufficient to state, that the ** fiery spr- 
peuti** are so cAlledi in a meta|morical sense, from the buming effect of 
their bites.^—pp. 138, 139. ^ 

Tlie travellers bad now reacheil that part of Wady Araba 
whence a series of rocky defiles leads to the capital of Edoip. 
They were witliiii sight m Mount Hor, where Aaron was buried, 
and on its top discerned an edifice which in all ages has bbdn 
venerated as his tomb. It was probably^ in this immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood that Moses entered into his unsuccessful negotiadon 
with the Edomites, The proceedings of the Israelites are accu¬ 
rately, though Succinctly, described, by the editor of llurckhardt, 
in a passage which the translator of M. Laborde has very properly 
subjoined to the scanty notices of his original:— 

‘ In the course of their residence in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, the 
Israelites obtained some advantages over the neighbouring Canaanites; 
but giving up at length all hope of penetrating by the frontier, which 
lies between Gaza and the Dead Sea, they turned to the eastward, with 
a view of making a circuit through the countries on the soulhem and 
eastern sides of the lake. Here, however, they found the difficulty still 
greater; Mount Seir of Edom, which, under the modern names of 
Djebal Shera, and Hesma, forms a ridge of mountains, extending from 
the southeni extremity of the Dead Sea to the gulf of Akaba, rises 
abniptly from the valleys El Ghor and El Araba, and is traversed from 
west ftl east by a few narrow Wadys only, among which the Gbeoyr 
alone furnishes an eiitrance that would not be extremely difficult to a 
hostile force. This perhaps was the “highway,” by which Moses, 
aware of the difficulty of forcing a passage, and endeavouring to obtain 
his object by negotiation, requested the Edomites to let him pass, on the 
condition of his leaving the fields and vineyards untouched, and of pur- 
diBsing provisions and water from the inhabitants. But Edom refused 
to give Israel passage through his border,” and “ came out against him 
with much pcojde, and with a strong hand.” The situation of the 
Israelites, therefore, was very critical. Unable to force their way in 
either direction, and having enemies on three sides, (the Edomites in 
front, and the Canaauites and Amalekites on tlieir left fiauk and rear,) 
no alternative remained for them but to follow the valley El Araba 
southwards, towards the head of the Red Sea, At Mount Hor, which 
rises abruptly from that valley, “ by the coast of the land of Edom,” 
■-Aaron died, and was buried in a conspicuous siUiation, which tradition 
lias preserved as the site of his tomb to the present day. Israel then 
“ journeyed from Mount Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass 
the land of Edom,” . . and then issued into the great elevated plains 

which are traversed by the Egyptian and Syrian pilmnis on the way to 
Mekka, after they have passed the tw'o Akabas Having entered these 

plains, 
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^ilains, Moses received the divine comioaud, “ You have compassed this 
mountain long enough, turn you northward.” *—Burckhdratf Preface^ 
Pp. xiv.-xvi. V - 

This suppoaition J\I. Labprd«, travelled the same ^TO|idj 
fully ponjhrtpa* But he was now idle to make his way intp tW 
heart of 15dom, wdiich had been denied to the Israelites. He 
struck out of the Wad^ Araba Co the right, or, eastward, and, 
aft^. winding for some time tlu’ough a rocky desert, which resem¬ 
bled/ a chaotic sea, the waves of which had been suddenly petri¬ 
fied,* he readied Petra:— 

*We arrived from the south, and descended by a ravine. By ad¬ 
vancing a little in that direction we commanded a view of the whole 
city covered with ruins, and of its superb inclosure of rucks, pierced 
with myriads of tombs, which form a series of wondrous ornaments 
all around,’—pp. 152, 153. 

It wi)uld be utterly impossible, within opr limits, or, indeed, 
ivithin any limits without the assistance of numerous plates, to 
convey .'luy adequate idea of this wonderful place. Our readers 
must therefore be contented with a general description extracted 
from Jlurckhardt, Mangles, and Laborde, the latter of whom, 
however, is very deficient in the narrative and topographical parts; 
thinking, we suppose, that his admirable drawings sujierseded the 
necessity of any great detail in his text: but that is not quite 
the case; for there are several points in which we find it very 
difficult to reconcile his plates with the explanation which accom¬ 
panies them. ^ 

It has been alw'ays known that the Nahathean Arabs, the 
Bdomites of Sciapture, possessed a capital city, known under the 
name of Petra —the rock or the roc/cy—^which is as perfect a 
description of the identical place as a name can be. The accounts 
which the ancients give us of Petra are hut meagre. Ptolemy 
gives only its name as one of the cities of Arabia Petrica, hut 
assigns its geographical position with tolerable t»)rrectness :— 

‘ Pliny states that “ the Nabatsei inhabit a city called Petra, ih a hol¬ 
low somewhat less than two miles in circumference, surrounded by 
inaccessible mountains, with a stream running through it. It is distant 
from the <own of Gaza, on the coast, t)(K) niiies, and from the Persian 
Gulf 122.’”'—[IVa#. vi, 28.] Strabo says, “The capital of the 

Nabatau is callefl Petra ^ it lies in a spot which is in itself level and 
plain, but fortified all round with a barrier of rocks and precipices; 
within, it is furnished with springs of excellent quality for the supply 
of water, and the irrigation of gardens; without the precinct, the 
country is in a great measure desert, and especially towards Judsea^” 
[.S7ra6.1. xvi, p. 179.]’—p. 16. , 

* The figures here nn- t he trwiHposed. Fetm is fuur times as far from the Persian 
Gulf as fiom Gaza, 
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We are informed by Diodor&s that about SICT a. c. Athenseusi 
the general of Antigonns, and subsequently that monarch’s son, 
Demetrius, invaded the Nabatheans; the hrst, after plundering 
the town, situated on a rock^xamg the absence of its inhabitants 
at a. ‘Aeiyhbourh^f emp&num> was himself surprised and his army 
cut to pieces ; the second wasiglad to give up the siege of the 
rock after a negotiation—but it seems to us doubtful whether tliis 
rock was Petra; because, first, says Diodorus, em rtixMtt rivof, which 
Rodoman renders ' in nlpe quadam/—a certain rocky — though he 
aftmrwards translates the same form, as if it were a proper name, ad 
Peiram: secondly, that it is Stated that there was a steep ascent to 
it made by hands, oiiaas avafootceus xsipoiroin rou (Dio. Sic. xix. 
7S4) ; and thirdly, that the details of the two attacks do not at all 
agree with the localities of Petra, but rather with those of Kerek, 
(a word also signifying a rock,) the Mom .Regalis of the middle 
ages. The great emporium at which, it is Kiid, the inhabitants of 
the rock were absent when Athenaeus took it, may have been Petra. 
Dean Vincent collected evidence that Petra was a great commercial 
emporium :— 

‘ “ The capital of Edom or Seir, the Idunifca or Arabia Petrcea of the 
(treeks, the Nabatea considered both by geograj)hcrs, liistoriane, and 
poets, us the source of all the precious commodities of the East” {Com. 
nfike Anc. ii. 263).’—17. 

Arrian, or whoever wrote the Periplus of the Red Sea, tells us 
that Leuke-Comc is the port whence people go to Petra, elfirsTpav, 
and Adt, as Diodorus always has it, sh rm n:irpacv. Pompey is said 
to have marched against it. In the reign of Augustus, yEiius 
Gallus was sent to plunder, it is said, the country. Tiajan l)e- 
siegod and took the city : and Arabia Petraea becoming a Roman 
proviuco, Petra continued to be its capital. 

This, we believe, is nearly all that classic literature tells us of 
Petra, in w'hich there is no intimation of the peculiar features of 
this city; of these nothing was known before the visit <if Rurck- 
harcU, who first discovered this existing proof of the fulfilment of 
the prophetic denunciations iigaiust Eden— 

* that H shmild become a tjfcAC.’ t wn, a reproach, a waste, and a curse; 
and ad the ritie.s ik^^roj thad he perpeicat tenstes. Lo, J wilt >nahe 
thee small anwntj the heafhi'.n, ana despised ammig men. Thy ierri^ 
bleness hath deceived iher, and ifu pride of thine heart, 0 thou that 
dwellest in the rlefh of the roAu tnat holdest the he'^ht of the hill. 
Though thou shovldest make Iky nest as high as the eagle, I will hjing 
diee dman from ihcnce, saith the LordJ* —^Jer. xlix. 7—18. 

That those words could apply to a city, which, oven in the 
reigu of Trajan, was the capital of a Roman province, and then 
and long before the busy emporium of all the commerce of the 

East, 
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East^ who could imagine? Nay, did not the veiy expressions 
seem to all our previous ideas vague and inconsistent? How 
was pride of heart shoAvn bj dwelling in the clefts of the roch, by 
holding the height of the hill, and by^oking the nest as high as 
the eagle f Generally speaking, such kind of habitations w«re 
only resorted to by those: who could find no others, and these 
expressions were therefore considered merely as tiff>ical of arro¬ 
gance and obduracy. St. Jerome himself, in his commentary 
on these passages, is perplexed by this apparent inconsistency— 
‘ qmimtpie habites In spelvncis into in cm^emis, hvmilis et pauper- 
culm and does not hesitate to call -the allusion an ^ cenigma.'* 
(Ilierom. op. omn. iii. 1458. Ed. 1704.) Whereas it turns out to 
be literally descriptive of the habits of the people, and of the 
local features of the cities of Edom. 

Petra itself occupied a valhsy or dell many hundred feet lower 
than the surrounding country; the sides of this dell are for the 
most }in»*t stupendous walls of bare rock, so precipitous, that the 
only entrance to the valley is by a cliasm or rapine, tltrough 
whicli the br(X)k of Wady JSIousa has forced its way, and which 
is as narrow as any lane in the City of London, while its lateral 
walls are everywhere higher than the cr6ss t)f St. Paul’s, and 
sometimes twice; as liigb. This gigantic lane opens into an ir¬ 
regularly shaped area about a mile wide, and a mile and a half 
long,* the surface of whichisvery unequal, though, compared with 
the neighbourhood, Strabo might be justified in calling it a plain. 
O\or tliis area, and into some c;ollatoral ravines was spreafTtbe 
ancient city, of which vast fragments are strewed .around, but 
nothing remains standing but an isolated and much-d(*fared 
column of one temple—parts of the walls of another, with Irag- 
inents of its frie/e, entablature, and pilaster—and three ragged 
piers of a triumphal arch of a very florid style : there is also a 
theatre, the seats of whieli being cut out of the solid rock, are 
tolerably perfect. The jealousy of the Arabs did not allow 
either Mr. Ilaukes’s party' or M Laborde to make any re¬ 
searches among the rums that cover tin: valley—but tin; fragments 
themselves testify that the original hTuv^ W(;re of the most 
sumptuous character:— 

‘ Thai part of the valley wJnch )>resciiu;iJ a level space tlie iuhabitunts 
songht to extend as much as possible, in order to construct upon it a 
continuation of their forum, o. laLluir a i<\i out, bordered on each 

side by sumjiluous monuments. Hence Oi' rh ci passes under a vaulted 


• M. Laboidc’s plan makes it about 1400 yards by lOOO; but Iroinsome of his 
incidental observations we conclude it must be ranch more. 


covering. 
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and di^ square wtenda over bodi banka, the pavejnent being 
fdmed q/ large sla^. .j)^e collection of temples and tombs which were 
to he seen from that place all ^uhd the horizon must have presented a 
itlost mamificent spectacle wlfen Petra was in its glory/"i .... We 
rontinura our course through we niiris of these monuments, w'hich time 
ai#'frtan, who is also an aedve destroyer of his own works, had scat¬ 
tered in confiinon. Amongst tltem we easily distinguished a colossal 
whose entire destruction ap])eared'to be spontaneous, tor its ruins 
were placed in an order imalogous to the positions which they had occu¬ 
pied in die building. Here are cplurans whose different component 
piqls from the base to die capital follow each other on the ground, and 
n^ the latter are the. entablatures as well as the cornices which it bad 
sustained. Here also are aeen the foundations uncovered, which seem 
waiting for the first layer of stones. It looks like a vast •pile adeep 
readxj lo get up.^ —pp. 16Q-t62. 

Hut these magnificent remains are at Pelra secondary and 
subordinate objects. The rocky precipices wlhch inclose the valley 
and its ravines present im aspect infinitely more striking and 
extraordinary—for not only do they exhibit, even at inaccessible 
heights, innumerable excavations in the surrounding clift’s, but 
the face of the rock itself has been cut into a great variety of 
arcliitectural faqades, all w'onderful, and some of singular beauty; 
and behind each faqade the interior rock has been hollowed out 
into chambers of greater or less size, but quite plain, and bearing 
no analogy to the somewhat florid magnificence t»f die »*xteiior. 
These countless excavations are generally considered as tombs, 
i.nitltliri t'iinlj most of the interiors that have been visited seem 
byl^mir small'and unadorned features to sanction that sujiposltion. 
and to justify Captains Irby and Mangles in calling the valley 
* a vast necropolis but tlie inspection of all the travellers, in¬ 
cluding even M. taborde, was so burned and superficial, that 
there is little evidence on this point beyond the dillitailty ot 
imagining any other use to which these excavations could lie 
applied. But besides the scrijitural description of the Edomites 
as ^ dwellers in the clefts of the isjck,’ there is abundant evidence 
that some at least of these excavations were human residences. 


St. Jerome, in his eommentary on the remarkable prophecy of 
Obadiah against Edom, says—^in explanation of the text, than 
who dwellest in the clefts of the, rock —‘ This refers to the nature 
of the place; for the inhabitants of tlie whole southern region of 
Idumeea, from Eleutrieiopohs to Petra and Aila—which is the 
possession of Esau—have small dwellings in caverns (m sjjeculms 
hahitatmnmlas) , and on account of the too great heat of the 
sun, use this suhterraneoi^ shelter.’ (^Hieron. in 4h(Jiftm. vbi 
mpra.) And Edrim~cominonly called the Nnbian Geographer — 

(Climate 
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(Climate iii. par. 5, p. 110, Ed. Ifil9) gives a perfect dei^ipl^' 
of the site of Petra, under the name of Hagiar* (a rodk), ai^ a4as, 

^ that the houses were excavated in the rock —damns excism M 
petrd and although this, as Captaini^rby and Mangles remeu^k, 

' could not be universally true, as is evident from the great quati> 
tity of stones,employed in the lessor kind of edi^ces which imfc 
scattered over the whole site; yet it is true that there arc grottoes 
Jn great number which were certainly not sepulchral.’—p. 4^6. 

Some of these grottoes were, from their internal distribution^ 
obviously dwelling-places, but hone of this class of' excavations 
seem to have any remarkable external decoration. This is natural ^ 
the rich inliabitants would prefer building a commodious bouse at 
probably less ^expense and trouble than would be required to 
carve an architectural front to an inconvenient cavci'n-—4hougli 
the passage before quoted from St. Jerome leads to a conjecture 
that Some of these architectural fronts, which accord so ill with the 
character of tombs, may in fact have been sHmmerJiouses, in which 
the rich occasionally enjoyed subterranean shelter from the exces¬ 
sive heat. But many of the excavations are certfiinly tombs, for 
they have niches and cells of the size and shape suited to recep¬ 
tacles of the dead, and two have inscriptions—one at least of which 
seems to prove that particular monumeilt (and by inference 
others of the sarm? kind) to bo sepulchral. 

* We found here a Latin Inscription in three lines, carved on a tablet, 
the only inscription we disrorered at Petra. It is of importance, as it 
gives the name of the officer, Quintus Prcctcxtus Florentinus, wh<yl9!kd 
in this capita] while he was governor of this j)art of Arabia. It appears 
to be of tht lime ol‘ Adrian, or of Antoninus Pius. The sepulchral 
chamber, like the others, does not contain any kind of ornament, and, 
seems t<! have been intended not for a single individual, but for a whole 
family.* -pp. 179-89. 

This extract is an example of the very lw)sc way in which M, 
Laborde’s notes are sometimes made—he calls this ^ the only in^ 
scription discovered in Petra,’ though he had just before (p. l65) 
given us an <iC(x>unt of a Greek inscription’ wliich he had copied, 
but could not translate.^ and he makes, we sec, several statements 
about the date and purpose of this Latin monument, without saying 
whether he derives them from the inscription oi not. Why did 
he not give us a copy of the inscription t and why did he not also 
favour ns with a fac-siiiiilc of the ^Greek inscription'which he say* 
he copied ’ For though he and his Parisian friends have not been 
able to decipher it, others might be more fortunate ; aiid we need 
not say of what extreme importance ^and interest, as regards the 

* Dr. Vincent sayK that Kdrisi cnlUPetra, Tfivmud, This Heems to be an error— 
KdrUi says, Hojiar est uix pulchre sita inter inontes, in quibus comorebatiir 
familid'ITkomud’ See, I'u'i supr,-.) 
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jpoi^uments of I*jetr,a, these probably contemporary inscriptions 
maBt be. The omissiim, therefore, of them in a wofk <rf this 
kind, which gives so many inferior details, seem# to ws very 
strange, and it is the moi'ft to be. regretted because the account 
given cd tbcm by M. Labordc does not correspond with that 
given by the English travelers of the only two which they saw, 
and which were neither Greek nor Latins nor any, to. them, in¬ 
telligible language. We suspect, however, that what M- Labordc 
c^Js GreeJc is what the English gentlemen describe as ^well cut 
gnd in wonderful preservation, but the form of the letters such 
as none of them had ever seen before, except Mr. Bankes, who 
thought them similar to iltose scratched on the Gibel Mokatteh, or 
Written Mountains, near Sinai—of which we shall see something 
hy and by. 

M. Laborde, both in his text and on the face of his engraved 
plan, distinctly tells us that the ravine th)wn which the torrent of 
Wady Mousa forces its way, and tiuough which Burckhardt and 
Mr. Bankes’ pt^rty both arrived, is ^ the on/y entrance into the 
valley’—which is another strange inconsistency, as it was not by it 
that M. Ijaborde himself cither entered or left it—nor amidst his 
profusion of sketches does he give any idea of his own route in or out 
—though if it was, as he seems to imply, more difficult lliair the 
ravine through which the other travellers passed, it must be ex¬ 
ceedingly remarkable The truth, we suppose, is, that the eastern 
raripe is the only rood, or remains of a roads by which the city 
over could be approached, but that there are passes both 
from the south (by which M. Laborde came) and other points, 
down wliicli Incii and cwon camels and horses can scramble. 
Burckhardt says, that ‘ the way to Gaxa from Wady Mousa pro¬ 
ceeds westward by Mount Hor anti the tomb of Aaron, and 
though very difficult for beasts of burden, is still frctiueuted by 
the people of Maan and the Bedouins.—(p. 430.) As M. !l^borde 
has not given us any uulications of his route, wc will, with the 
assistance of Captains IMangles and Irby, lead our readers down 
the ravine—the cmnmon, if not the only, road into Petru. 

On the higher level of the country, a few miles eastward of 
Petra, rises from copious spring the stream of Wady Mousa. 
It flow’s at first thro ugh a cultivated valley, which hy degrees 
narrows itself to mere chasm, descending betw ecn stupendous 
precipices to the cit) The way at the bottom of this cleft seems 
to ha\'e been onc<' regulai'ly formed or paved with large* stones, 
though it is now broken up and encumbered by rotJes rolled down 
by the torrent, vthi^sh in flonds must be very violent; there are in 
the sides of the rock evident remains of watercourses and (htm$ 
made to conduct and regulate the course of the stream for the 
ilSe of the town belotv. 
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The excavations of Petra commence in the upper yallej, 
a few hundred yards below the spring. Many doorways ;«re 
visible cut upon different levels in the/ace of the mountain* and 
along the road side are architectural ^ponuments fashioned out 
ihe- rock*—one of these is a wide facade of a rather low proportion, 
loaded with ornaments in the Ron|an style* but in a bad taste* 
with an infinity of broken lines and unnecessary angles and pro* 
jeotions* and multiplied pediments and half pediments, and pedes¬ 
tals set u}ion columns that support nothing. It has more the a^r of 
a fantastical scene in a theatre than an architectural work trf 
Stone* and the English travellers who saw it—(which, unluckily* 
M. Laborde did not, at least he does nt>t mention it)—thought* that 
for unnecessary riches of decoration and,'poverty of conceptk>n* k 
resembled the style with which Borromini debased Roman archi¬ 
tecture about two hundred years ago. After passing this and some 
similar monuments—^which form as it were a suburb to the 
town—the sides of the valley become still more precipitous* 
with high detached masses of rock standing here and there, 
hewed into the shape of towers:—the greater number of these face 
the road* but some stand back in the wild nooks and recesses of 
the mountain. At last the valley narrows into a ravine, and 
as the tr|Lveller pr<>ceeds, the natural leatures of the defile grow 
more and more imposing at every step* and the excavations and 
sculptures more frequent on both sides* till at last it presents 
a continual street of what the travellers call tombs; beyond wj^h 
the rocks, gradually approaching each other, seem all at ondpSI 
close without any outlet. On a nearer approach* however, one 
narrow and frightful chasm was discovered, throiigli which the 
stream finds its way* and which was* say the English travellers, 
anciutilij the only avenue to Petra on this side.* It is impossible 
to conccivt: anything more awful or sublime than this approach; 
the width is nowhere more than just sufficient for the passage 
of two iiorses abreast; the sides are in all parts perpendicular* 
varying frt»m 40t) to 800 feet in height, and they olten so overhang, 
though without meeting, that the sky is intei'cepted and completely 
shut out for a hundred yards together* and there is little more 
light than in a cavern. The grottoes at eacl’ si»^e of this deep 
glen—running cast and west* and thus shelteret- frt>m the sun* 
and refreshed with the perennial fall of water—would be delight¬ 
fully cwl, and afford just the kind of habitoi <culas propter 
nimios culorcs mentioned by Jerome. 


* Here and there large slabs indicated the ancient j'aveinent, which 
conferred upon the ravine, though at pr&cnt so savage in appearance, 
and encuittbered by mins, the character of a fine avenue create by na¬ 
ture, and improve'^ to r^.ignificence by the skill and industry of man. 
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After making many turns through thU almost subterranemis street^ the 
rofks at the top nearly touching earh other, and after having already felt 
a degree of admiration whic^i seemed incapable of bein^ exceeded, we 
were enchanted by the view an ob’iect which I should in vain cndea> 
vouT to dcscrilie. A grand triumphal arch, erected over the ravine after 
the fashion of the ancients, who usually constructed similar arches at 
the entrance to their cities, boldly spans the two lofty walls of rock on 
each side. The savage wildness of the situation has no parallel. The 
impression which it ^woduces at the moment of entering this almost 
covered way is incxjiressible.**—p. 172. 

This half subterranean passage continues for nearly two miles; 
the prospect to which it opens towards its termination wc shall 
give in the words of the English travellers, because M. Laborde’s 
course was in the opposite direction, and he himself tells us that 
the ‘ impression is much greater to those who arrive by the proper 
entrance— 


‘ We followed this sort of half subterranean passage for the space of 
nearly two miles, the sides increasing in height as the path contiimally 
descended, while die tops of the piccipices retiuned their former level. 
Wlicrc they arc at the highest, a heam of stronger light breaks in at the 
close of the dark perspective, and opens to view, half seen at first 
through the tall narrow ojiening, columns, statues, and cornices of a 
light and finished taste, as if fresh from the chisel, without the tints oi 
weatlier stains of ago, and executed in a stone of a pale rose colour, 
which was warmed, at the moment we ctunc in sight of them, with the 
full light of the mm mug sun. The dark green of the shrubs that grow 
hj Ibis perpetual shade, and the sombre appearance of the passage whence 
we were about to issue, formed a fine contrast with the glowing colouis 
of the edifice. We know not with what to compare tnis scene; jiei- 
haps thexc is nothing in the world that resembles it. Only portion of 
a very exteu^ve architectural elevation is seen at first; but it has been 
so contrived, that a statue with expanded wings, perhaps of Victory, 
just fills the centre of the aperture in front, which, being closed below 
by the sides of the rock folding over each other, giv<‘^ „ 
appearance of being suspended in fJie air at a the 

ruggedneas of the aiiirg neldw settiiw’ ‘ *'*. s clow n 

The tertef the C>'>’ 

advanced, till the narrow de ^ miles tasUyarJ of 

any increase of brendthj stream of Wadj Mousa. 

moderate siae, whose sides are L*'“llfj, which byUogiecs 
same awful and romantic feat*’ fusetnding between stupendous 
opening grfvcs admission to / the bottom of this cleft seems 
1 he p^ition is oi.i of the most L... ^ ,,<1 ^ jth iaigc uones 

front of a gn-at temple, the richness and exqu - n i / 
rations offers a most remarkable contrast to the savag <fown 
surrounds it and Mahgte^^ p. 419. 
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The monument here <lenominatetl a iem^e, und.whicli I^lKmle 
supposes m. have contained the tombs of its founders, is now 
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tfal elegaiice 4>t and in its presemtiim. M. Lalwmte and 

his companion have drawn it with great diligcncie and akttl, giving 
views front, oblique^ and'bnterior, plan, elevation, ^section, and 
restoration; but be has given no verbal description, and, ini^ed, 
nny verbal description would be inadequate to give a precise idea 
of so cxtraf)rdinary an object.^ Wc have, therefore, copied in the 
foregoing and following wood-cuts, M. Laborde's front view and 
his secthn of the KhaSn^. which, inferior as they necessarily are 
to the original plates, will give ft better idea of Petra , tban ten 
pages of description. 

With these before i]|iein, ottr readers will have no difficuky 
in Understanding the account of the English travellers* 

• It is of a very loftv proportion* the elevation comprising two Stories. 
The taste is not exactly to be commended, b^t many of the details and 
ornaments, and the size and pt«p(|gtion of the gft|itt doorway especially, 
to which there are five steps of iisc^t from die portico, are very noble. 
No part is built, the whole .being purely a work of cxcnYation, and its 
minutest embellishments, wherever the hand of mah has not purposely 
effaced and obliterated them, arc so pc^-fect, that it may^lie doubted 
whether any Work of the* ancients, excepting perhaps some on the banks 
of the Nile, have come, down to our time so little injured by the lapse of 
ages; There is, in fact, scarcely a building of forty years* standing in 
England so well preserved in the greater psri of its architectural deco¬ 
rations.* Of the larger members of the arehitecturenotliing is deficient, 
excepting a single column of the portico,! the statties are numerous and 
-.Vftlfvsal. Those oh each side of the portico represent, in groups each of 
them, a centaur abd a. young man. This part of the work only is im¬ 
perfect, bavii^. been mutilated, probably, by the fanaticism of early 
Christians or Musenlmen, directed a^Wst idt^latry, and |>articu1ar1y the 
human form. In the upper tier ^ fil^ti'cs are females j two arc 
-winged, and two appear to have been demcing, or mu^ in action, with 
some instrumentt^ lifted above tl^ beadsy of which that on the left 
hand appears to bif the Amazoniaa' btpenuis. Unfortunatcly, the centre 
figure* which was douhtlesfi the prinolplil one, is too much dctaced for 
her aitrihntes to be determined ; not dbere anything in the ornaments 
that could fuaVl^ hs to diteover to W^hat divinity the temple has been 
dedkated. the ptlneipal ebamber ef the interior is large and remark¬ 
ably lofly, but qtdte piaiitf Wldi the exception of ilie door-frames and 
aTcaiixaves, of which there are three, one at tlie further end, and one at 
each side, all opening into small and p^ain cells. There, is also a late¬ 
ral chamber on each side, opening worn the portico, of a rude form. 
The centre hf the supeTsttuctUTCy which comprises the second story, is a 
circular elevation, surrounded by columns, -with a dome surmounted by 
an urn. Tliis latter has not escaped or failed to excite the covetousness 
3of the natives. We heard of «t as the deposit of a vast treasure, “Has- 
el Faraoun ” (Treasure of Pharatdi) as far as Jerusalem luad that 
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it had been repehtedly aimed at by musket shot there are evident proofa 
in the marks of bullets in the 
stone. No one, however, seems 
to have succeeded in arriving at 
it by climbing, which would 
indeed be a difficult task. The 
green stains on either side 
would lead to the supposition 
that the handles had been of 
bronze. It is doubtful whether 
one of the perforations by a 
musket ball aoes not show that 
the umis libllow. Above tlic 
monument the face of the rock 
is left overhanging; and it is 
to this that the excellent., pre¬ 
servation of its det^s is to he 
ascribed. The half-pediments, 
which terminate the wings of 
the building, arc finished at the 
top with eagles, which, com¬ 
bined with a style of architec¬ 
ture differing Httlc from^ the 
Homan, can leave no doubt tliat 
this great effort of art is poste¬ 
rior to the time df Trajaii’s ccii- 
(piest,’ — trhif and Manfjtes, 
pp. 419-421.* 

Inhere can be, we suppose, po doubt that these gentlemen are 
right in their idea that .^rk is of the time of I'mjan, or later. 
The style k eteti more Hy^d tlian anything wo know of that day ; 
but if t’l.n be «o, a majority of these sculptured mountains must 
be equally ttfoderti; for the same style may be said to run 
through all; ahtl in llto remhtkhble instances, the tcry form and 
tlislribution of the MhmftS fettt'e heen repeated—ont*# rudely fur¬ 
ther on in the valley—rtntl dgairi on a still larger Scale than the 
Khasne itself, in a grand faqade railed by the Arabs El De<r, or 
the Convent, situated beyond the valley to the nortli, which the 
English travellers were not permitted to visit, but of which M. 
Laborde gives us a perfect drawing. Its general eharaeter is, as 
wo have just said, that of the Khasne, but c)f greater dimeusums, 
with less unity of design, and less elegance of detail. Indeed, 
on the latter point we are inclined io susj»ect the details (>f El 
Dcir were never finished, for the cajjittils of the columns seem to 
us to be in the state in whkh Kmlc ctpitals are now to be seen in 
AKme-yaxds, before thcr volutes arc worked out; and the same 
may be said of the plain circular pallets between the tryglyphs of 

llic 
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tlae frieze^ whidi are capable of being sculptured into either 
wreaths or pateras. 

But whatever be the dats^ of these monuments, the city itself, of 
which the finest of them wer^ only suburban ornaments, must liave 
already been of great wealtli and splendour, ^nd probably, from 
the early days in which the Edomites inhabited the mere clefts pf 
the rock/ had gone on advancing (under occasional vicissitudes) 
in importance, till, having reached its acme of grandeur, it was, 
we know not how^ reduced to the state of desolation denounced 
against it in the Scriptures—the sculptured mountains only 
remaining to contrast with the ruins of the city, arid to testify 
additionally the accomplishment of the prophecies.' order 

to explain more clearly the mode in which these works were 
executed, we insert the Ai^iew of an unfinished tomb or temple. 



* This aftorcls a clue to the plan which was pursued in the construc¬ 
tion of the other rnonumenta. The rock was at first cut down in a per¬ 
pendicular direction, leaving buttrestes on each side, which preserved 
their original form. The front, which was thus made smooth, was 
next marked out, according to the style of the architecture adopted for 
the puq)ose; and then the capitals of the columns were fashioned. 
Thus tire momuneuts of Petra, so peevdiar in their appearance, and so 
dillercnt in many rcs|)ect8 from oilier ruins of antiquity, are still more 
strongly characterized by the extraordinary mode hi which they were 
constructed, the workmen beginning at the top and finishing at the 

bottom. 
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^ottom. Itv«li« iftlact, jieeeaaary to, proceed in that way, l?y. separat¬ 
ing from the rock the upper part of the column in the fesit instance, 
allowing the weight of the^ material to rest on the ground until the 
monument was completed. With respdSl to the tomb in question, it 
seems probable that the great expense ^f the work, exceeding perhaps 
the means of the family to which it belonged, caused them to give up 
the idea: of completing it externally.*^pp. 156, 157. 

Opposite the Khasne the defile, widens so as to afford nti 
area about fifty yards wide, in front of the;templc, after which it 
resumes for tliree hundred yards its narrow and awful character, 
with a variety of sculptured tombs, or at least grottoes, * both 
Arabian and Roman,’ on each side. This pass conducts to the 
theatri«"already mentioned:— 

* And here the ruins of the city burst on the view in their full grandeur 
shut in on the opposite side by barren, craggy precipices, from which 
numerous ravines ai^ vaWeys, like those we had passed, branch out in 
all directions. The' sides of the mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of excavated tombs and private dwellings, presented, altogether, 
the most singular scene we ever beheld. We must despair to give the 
reader an idea of the peculiar effect of tlic rocks tinted with most extra¬ 
ordinary hues, whose summits present us with nature in her most savage 
and romantic form, whilst their bases are worked out in all the symme¬ 
try and regularity of artj-^th colonnades and' pediments, and ranges of 
corridors adhering to the perpendicular surface.*— Ir. ^ Man. pp. 35,6. 

If an eye-witness thus despairs of conveying to his readers any 
adequate idea of this w'onderfdl scene, we can have no excuse for 
attempting any further details, and we therefore must 'c oatoiii- 
oursclves with saying generally that those details are not more 
curious ,jn .their individualOji^racter, than interesting and important 
in cluddation of the SariptO^l denunciations against Edom. 

Wo need not repeat the observations wliich we have already 
quoted an^ mude on thm latter branch of tl^c subject i but we can 
most conscientiously siy, that the disco\'ery of .Ihis.aii^ular jdace 
scems4d lis to be the cle^est opd^ibost unquesticsbahlej^tfirmatioii 
of Scriptural pnjihecy wlitch has occurred since the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Wo are aware that some jtersons do not see this 
matter in the same important light, and tliink that works so com¬ 
paratively recent as the days of Trajan or Adrian can have no 
relation to the ancient prophecies. We confess wc do not under¬ 
stand this objection. It seems to us that the greater and the 
more recent the civilization, the more difficult is it to explain this 
vast change from causes merely natural; and what natural 
differences are to he found between the days of Tn^an and 
our own ? These monumental rcm|iins are at least proofs of the 
population, wealth, and mi^nificence of a city, of which now 
nothing is to be traced but what the prophets emphatically call 
‘ the stones of emptiness and the line of confusion.—^hey shall call 
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the tuthlea ihereaf to the kingSom, and none ehall 1‘te there, tmd 
all her primes shaU be nothing—and thorns khall conte up&n k&r 
palaces, nettles and bramhhs in the fastnesses tiieteof, and it shall 
he an habitation for dragons [scorpions], and a tourt for owls* 
•^IsRtah xxxiT. 11^ 13< 

In the centre of the vallej, tO'Hrartls the west side of the town, 
stands a lofty, conical rock, very difficidt of access, and crowned 
witli ruined buildin^^s—‘probably the ,y4r® sp<5SeiaIly mentioned by 
JeroBie Ond other writers, a kind of aCTopoUe^-wberc * they held the 
height of the hill, and made their nest as high as the eagle’s 
i will bring them down thence, saith the Loftn, emd Edom shall be 
a desolation' (Jer. xlix. 16, anel Obed. iiii)-—and He A«s|^ught 
them down, and Edom is a desolationand this once proud 
acropolis is a heap of such undistinguishable ruins— rttch a line 
of confusion, and such stones of emptiness^that none of the tra¬ 
vellers were able to ascend it, or even to select any portion bar 
description either by pen or pencil. 

But it was moreover distinctly foretold that the cities of Edom 
should—after at least one desolation, and a sul^equcnt resto¬ 
ration—be made desolate again, and for ever. Whereas Edom 
Hitilh, *‘we are impoverished, hut we wi^. return and build the 
desolate places,"-—thus saith the Loan of hosts—They shall 
build, hut I will throw down" ’—(Mai. i. 4.) This remarkable 
prophecy would have no meaning, if the citieii of Eclom had 
not J fc)een restored at a period lobg subsequent to the last of 
ihc ^frophets. Nor should it be forgotten that tliese prt)phecies 
do not apply to the city of Petra al^unc—they apply to the 
'ivliole land of Edom; and we sh«|^ see presently that -there 
are scattered over the desert the ren^ps of numerous cities, 
Avhich afford as certain, though not—as yet, at least—such striking 
and picturesque evidence of the fulfilment of the prophecies, as 
Petra itself* Wo have alreJtdy said that we do not approve the 
zeal which endeavours by straifiihg texts on one hand, anti facts 
on the other, to establish the literal accomplishments of what 
were probably meant as general denunciations; but it is remark¬ 
able that some of even the minutest circumstances of the Divine 
denunciations seem to be still in existence and operation. We 
do not doubt that the prophecy—being, as it unquestionably is, 
accomplished in all its parts —may bo considered as exhausted; 
and, as we before said, if the valley of Petra were now to become 
as much frequented as the valley of Chamounix, it would not 
derogate from the prophetic truth already fulfilled; but Dr. Keith 
may be excused for ohserring, tliat to this day, in spite of all 
the efforts which Various travellers have made, the denunciation, 

^ ooid none shall pass through it,'-is unimpaired* No one seems to 
have yet passed through it, and all the visits—eten M. La- 

bordc’s 
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horde’s, wliidli Wfti the longest‘'*44j|iW been only fctferilih 
crippled and curtailed by frixiuent dahyer and Constant alarm : 
hut this, thongli curhms, does not <lfeem to us to he of ahy teid 
importanceo^tbc phrase * none skaU pass fftfouffh/ is dot, 
think, to be taken in the mere literal sense that a common tra'> 
veller or a trandering Arab shiml^ not be able to find his way 
through the vjdley. Nor do we suppose that at any time there 
exist^ a rood right througjk it —the great ravine was, to all iip- 
pcarunbe, the main passage both in and otit The prophecy Was 
pronounced against Edom when it was a great and flourishing 
emporium, the heart and thoroughfare of all the traffic betWetii 
the eayi^erii and western world: it was in that sense, and to that 
state of aflairs, that the denunciation ntust hare been pointed, 
and it was, when uttered, as significant in its local meaning, and 
as incredible as to its future accomplislunent, as a similar interdict 
would now be a^inst Cbeapsidc, the Pont Neuf, or any other 
channel through which ^ the great tide of human existence flows.’ 

M. Laborde seems (for his account is, as have already 
observed, somewhat obscure) to have left the valley by the way 
he entered it. lie did not visit Mount Hor, nor the tomb ^ 
Aaron, as the English h?avellers had been able to do; but if he 
could not do so witlH>ut sacrificing some of the time dedicated 
to his beautiful drawings, we will readily admit that he was better 
employed—as there was on the summit of Hor little to delineate, 
and nothing to tell that the English travellers had not al ready 
told. Tet we wonder that he should not have felt a strong deSffo* 
to visit personally, when m near it, the scene of an event—the 
earliest, we believe, in .tll^^nals of mankind to wliich an exact 
locfd idrntity can be authentically assigned. It is clear that M. 
Laboide, though he does not enter into any details on the subject, 
was during his stay in this neighbourhood under constant and 
considerable apprehensmns front^ie jeakrasy of the Fellahs, the 
tribe ti'> which Wady Mouse territorially belongs; and though he 
boasts that he and M. Linant had passed an entire week wdlere 
IJurckhardt could pass only a few hours and Mr. Bankes's party 
but twx) days, yet he incidentally confesses that * they endeavoured 
by every means to <Ymceal their arrh-al,’ (p. 159)-^*'that their 
movements were circumscribed by fear of the Fellahs,’ (p. J74)— 
and that they ‘ dejmttcd furtwely’ (p. I 9 O) ‘ and in haste,* (p. 1^3) 
‘without having VCTitured’ (p. 175) to visit either the curidut 
works which the English travellers had sceii at the eastern 
entrance of the great ravine, or the tomb <if Aaron, which our 
countrymen had explored. We notice all this because, though 
M. Labofde, in his anxiety to surpass his irredecossors, slurs it 
over, it is an important consideration for future travellers; and as 

these 
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Fellahs, of jPoty^ have ii^Jercwise with (p. 201), it 
seeiiui not unlil^l^that this latter diy would be a better point of 
d^arture frotn Petra thi^ either iferek or Ali^ba, whence 
Messrs. Bankes. and Laborde were obliged to proceed* under the 
guidance of the Ajaouins, who seem to be in rivalry, ijf. not,,in 
hosdhty, with the Fellahs, It, was from Oaza tl^t Messra. 
3trangways and Anson I’caci^ed Petra, as h is sa^# without 
difficulty, and under the guidance of a single Arab.—(p, 132.) 

On quitting Wady Mousa, M. Laborde proceeded in a southern 
direction, and soon reached the valley of Sabra, which is a sipaller 
Petra;— 

* We had scarcely proceeded an hour’s distance down the rapid de¬ 
clivity of Wady Sabra, leading our dromedaries after us, when the 
supporting walls, ruined buildings, and well preserved lienches of a 

theatre attracted our attention.The ruins of Wady Sabra, as well 

as those of Wady Fabouchebc, indicate these places to have served as 
suburbs to the capital,—the young swarms sent forth from the parent 
hive. Had we h^n enabled to explore the whole of the valleys in the 
neighbourhood of Wady Housa, we should, doubtless, liavc found on 
all sides similar establishments, which the enormous population of Petra 
sustained.’—j). 195. 

This is remarkable. The prophets had pot only denounced tlic 
desolation of the capital, but of the neighbouring cities, 

‘ Set thy face against Mount Scir, and prophecy against it. / wii/. 
gfretch out my hand against thee^ and I vntl make thee most desolate; 
I v'iU lay fhy cities waste, and thou shall he desolate, I wilt 
thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities shall not return ,— 
Thus saiih ike Lord God to the movntidns, and in the hills, and to the 
rivers and to the valleys, to the desolate Wastes, md to the cities that arc 
forsaken, which became a prey and derision to the residue of the heathen 
that arc round about —surely have I spoken Wgainst the residue of the 
heathen, and against all Idumeca!’—Ezek. xxxv.-vi. 

Mount Seir —still called Mount Shera —is the range of hills 
which M, Laborde was now traversing; but what and whdre arc 
these cities ? W'ho had heard of them ? The sceptics laughed, 
and the commentators were perplexed at the idea of cities, nu¬ 
merous and flourishing, in a stony desert which can hardly feed a 
tribe of Bedouins.* At length Volney reported (ii. 317) that *he 
had heard from the Arabs of Bakir and the people of Gaaa who 
go along the pilgrim’s track to Maan and Kerek, that there are to 
the south-east of the Asphaltic Lake, within three days’ journey, 

* The whole of this country is vc^ thinly iuliabiteil. ‘ I believe,’ says Burck- 
hardt, ‘ that the population of the entire peninsula, south of a line from Akaba to 
Sum, does not exceed 4000 souls,’ f. 560, The district north of Akaba, in which 
Petra stands, is even still less populous. Between Akaba and Petra M. Laborde did 
not hear of a human being but the small tribe of Wady Mouse itself. 

upward 
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tipwards 6( ruined towns eai^idy des^ed-r-^^elftil of tbcmi 
have large edifices with colittnns that may hto^e belonged to the 
ancient tehiples, or at least to the Gfireek churches.* These 
poTts the subsequent travellers in Idumea had partly confii'thra, 
and dually, M.Lahorde’s researches and testimony leave no doubt 
as to the' UttmeroUB and once spl|indid but noW desolate cities of 
Edom. In this very place, Sabra, there exists a monument Of airt 
and luxury, for which even the evidence Of Petra had not pre¬ 
pared US:— 

*' One of the ruins of this ancient town, which may be said, however, 
to be of a higher order, and to display a greater degree of skill in its 
arraiigiiments, is the theatre, or, as I call it, the iVatonacAiiu. It was 
not widiout surjmse that we discovered in Arabia Petrsea, in the midst 
of the desert, a naumachia for naval games. The inhabitants, annoyed 
every year by the torrents in the rainy season, which ravaged their 
plantations, bethought themselves ,of erecting barriers against them to 
restrain their violence. Considerable traces of these works may still be 
seen extending across the valley. Observing that a part of the waters 
discharged themselves through an adjoining ravine, they took advantage 

of it in order to ptevent them passing away. A reservoir was 

hollowed out from the rock, and benches were left in relief, cut with 
great regulatrity. ..... ; The overflow of the reservoir was conducted 
by a pipe into the arena of the theatre, which was hewn perpendieulaiiy 
to a depth of eight feet. Being coated with mastic, which is still well 
preserved, it would contain the water for the naval games, a singular 
entertainment in the midst of the general aridity of the desert.'— 
pp. 196, 1. 

From Sabra M. Laborde returned to Akaba along the ridge 
of the hills which form the pastern side of Wady Araba, a course 
neorly jMuallel to his former route. On arriving at the top of a 
mountain, called El Nalcb,* M. Laborde was struck by a pano¬ 
rama of rocky desert, ‘ the sad and mournful character of which,* 
he adds, ^ it is difficult to represent even with the aid of a pencil; 
the strong and lofty language of Ezekiel is alone adequate to the 
description of this mighty desolation.’—(p. 198.) 

Such is the evidence of an eye-witness, to whom no suspicion 
of superstitious-credulity can attach. 

Again; falling in with some cultivated spots in this rocky 
wilderness, he says :— 

‘ The wonderful fertility of these rare patches of earth, in the mid^ 
of 'a steril country, seeined intended to remind us that one day that 
region had been happy, before a powerful haiul bad weighed so heavily 
upon it. 

* There is to he found at Kerek a species of bearded wheat, diat 

justifles the text of the j^ible ihe charges uf ei^ger^oii pf 

* Any steep declivity u called by the Bedouins Ifakb, (Burckhardt, p, 537.) 

which 





it dwj* of ^ti|Bff»tH|ticyy of tl^i? 

jfjniit of which wwf^w the'fistosniums gravies 

;whioh th^pieo floi^ Olit hy ilitouei hroogM back from thts piacoo 
1^ vi«itc^’-*pp, 203,2Q4 < +: > ' " 

1}h8k grrapes/ we find from the Specimen copi*^ lajr M. L^bor^e, 
^ bo an inch and a half in their longer^ ami $oyei}re%htM tm 
in thoir shorter djaracter. ^ ^ ^ 

he approached d^e town of 4iipeiiae, ahptit hetwepp, 

P^ra and Akaba, be felt in with another object of art ^ 

‘ Vfe obaeiyed with a^toniainwsaat, w we pawned mi way^dtran tl»e 
%on»tain, the onciont aqu^uct which conyeyed the vater from the 
welia of Oana and Cruman to tlm town of A-mcinw^ which was built in 
^ % plain m the road from Petra to Aila, ihis aqueduct, extending 
beyond three Jeaguea [nine milea3i follows the level of the s»r4ee of 
the ctamtry, above which it never rises- It could only have been by 
attending most carefiiUy to the nndulations of the soil, and by* remark¬ 
able proficiency in the scientific operations for taking levels, that the 
j)rtyeptors were enabled to suiccecd in preserving a regidw descent for 
the waters over so great a distance/—^pp. 206,207. 

Nothing of any partrcnlmr interest occurred in the rmnmnder 
of his route to Akaba, nor in his farther journey, till he reached 
Moont ^inai, and here he Ims little i0t4dl that had not been 
ala^y tedd by former travellmv. His plaies, however, of the 
Cenymit of Mount Sinai (commonly, and 1^ M. Laborde, called 
tfie Convent of St. Catherine, Ihnt reaHy dedicated to the JWns- 
faur tUim), as well as those of Mount Sinai itself, and of the 
Mokatteh, or Written Mountains, are exceedingly intere^ing. 
We must make a few extracts from the explanations of these 
plates for the' use of those readers wlm may not have the accounts 
of fnmter travellers in thrar recollection;,, and we shall subjoin a 
few observations on one or two important points which occm* in 
the nantitive• 

^Cemtinumg our course towardrthe north, we arrived within ^ight of 
Sinm, by a series of valleys which expand ox beemne narrow according 
to their composition and the rapidity of die ca;F|ents. that flow throng 
them. After passing a considerable ridge, we-perceive tire Convent 
of St, Catherine, standing silently in the midst ^ the wqiestie mpun- 
tains by which it is ron'Ciautled. On the lefi: rises hfou’^t l{orub» a 
prolongation of Sinai; and iu the distance extends the pXsiu wltcre the 
people of Israel eucainped on their journey tlirough the wilderness... , 
* lire convent of Sinai is bnitt in an oblong form, and has ohly one 
great gate, which opens to the north-wefet,...... 'fhe walls ate of un¬ 
equal height, as they frdlow tite inemialities of the earth.As the 
principed gate is always barricaded, webdieve][ to |wcvent 

Surprises on the part of the An^, whoever wishes to enter tl^ eodvent 
pftuiU take bold of a conb and allow hims^f to be drawn to- a 

wfrM|frar thirty feet high, formed in the wall, which ii»)ks towards the 
]kerih'’ea8t. * The 






oiilv comm^uKieakion. wi^ the extc 9 ri]ii^ 'world,-<?gtve4o 'tlw ^ iMik 

httidding a, gim <ptd indemOi^apIt^HTtut^ Vlkm I m& diwwa 
lunftiis of tnw D^j^i^e, 1 fpU the san^e impxeKaioit v> if I heard Igt 
creek of fhe jiiitgoi. pf a lurge duo; ^ich (doaea tl^to visitor 
eijtern e\nioaity a atate Iprisop.,.,,,. . . - 

* WheQ we entered the convent weiivere surpriaed, after having 
quitted the desert, where wc had s^m only a wretcjied and unaottled 
people, to find the interior so neatly arran^a and'in such excellent order, 
and inhabited by so many cheerfhl and healthy*looking tuonks. Ascend* 
ing to their apartments, we beheld from them that magnificent prospect, 
to which no artificial addition has Wen made to increase thp chat^ hf 
reality. The air of tranquillity, however, which "we observed id>far 
from being nnifima; clouds frequently lower over this peaceable hpriaoh.’ 
During my sojourn there, a pil^im received & hall in the thl^ skil¬ 
fully aimed at him by a Bedouin, who thought he was paying off one of 
the monks to whom he owed some grudge- He had remained some 
time on the watch for his prey,«npon the top of one of the rocks which 
command the walls. The convent was all, in alarm, for their disputes 
with the Bedouins seldom proceeded to the extent of bloodshed. A parley 
was held; and, doubtless, the affair was arranged after my departure.*'— 
pp. 228-!i39. 

The convent is situatad on the aide of f Mount Horeb, which/ 
says M. Lahorde, forms a kind sof hrea»twc«rk from which Sinai 
rises, the former being onfy seon froin the valley, which accounts 
for thfi appearance of the burning hui^ on ^at mountain and nof 
on Sinai, and the spot of tliis miraculous appearance is swppowdtn 
be inelnded in the walls of the convent.’ We are aware tbaf’n'^iSi 
a common opinion that Horeb and Sinai are merely different 
names for the same mounlain j though some believe that they aw 
rather dift'orent parU of the mountain; and in the approfMriatton 
ot those names M. Laborde follows Pococke, and what ore, wei 
believe, thought the best authorities. Hut we confess ourselveg 
to hav^* considerable doubts on this subject, which—^however pre- 
sumiftumis they may seem to be at this day—^wc will venturo to 
state—they have been suggeste^l to us by a compoHson of La- 
boixle’s and Burckhardt’s a^unts of the rock shown artlmt fifbsctf 
which MosOs produced the miraculous gush of vuter. 

M. Laho.'de says':— 

* Descending by the ravine which separates Sinai from Mount St, Ca¬ 

therine, we found, amicht numerous traces of the veneration fins^erly 
paid to kil these places, the suma from \duch kfoses caused wfttltr. 1m 
spring forth by the eommand of God.*—p- “44. ‘ , 

And he subjoins the passage from Scripture whkdt relates ihe 
nnracle:— . . ^ . 

* And all foe eongregafom of the ^ikken of Israel joeqa^eyed ftem the 
wHd^ruaia of affi-T their juumeya, according to foe ceopaandiaent 

of 
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ofthfe Lord, and pitched iri B^hidhn; and there was nd water for Vie 
people todrink. "■■ ‘ ^ 

* Wherefore the people did diide with Mosee, and said* Q4vc ns water 
that we may drink. And Moses said luito them. Why ehide ye with 
me? wherefore do ye tempt the Lord? ..... 

* And the Lord said unto Moses* Go on before the people* and take 

with thee of the elders of Israd ;t,and thy rod* wherewith thou smotest 
the river, tdee in thine hand, and ' 

* Belmld, t will stand before thee there* upon the noqc in fforeb ; 
and fhou shalt smite the rock* and there shall come water but of it, that 
the people may drink. ‘And Mos^s did so in the sight of the elders of 
Israel.*—pp. 244, 245. 

Pococke and Shaw both saw this stone* and do not state 'any 
local objection to its identity. On the contrary, Pococke states 
that the vale in wliich it stands is * certainly the valley of Riphidim’ 
(i. 143), and Shaw says of the holes or water channels which its 
surface exliibits, that * neither art nor chance could by any means 
be concerned in the contrivance of these holes, which formed so 
many fountains.’— (Obser. 352.) There can be no doubt, that if 
this were the miraculous rock, this part of the Sinaic range would 
be Horeh, or conversely, if this were Horeb^ this block might be 
the miraculous rock; but Burckhardt, besides observing that the 
tradition was discredited by the fact that the openings by which the 
water was supposed to have gushed were obviously factitious and 
forgeries of the monks, raises a still more important objection. 

* In this part of the peninsula,* he says,' the Israelites cx>uld not 
suffered from thirst; as the Upper Sinai is full of wells and 
springs, the greater part of which are perennial; and on whichever 
side the pretended rock of Moses is approached, copious sources 
are found within a quarter of an hour of it ’ (p, 579) ; and there 
are two fine springs within the convent, which arc -as near to the 
plain in which the Israelites must have encamped, as the rock in 
question. 

Now, as the mirac:le was certainly performed in fforeb, this'objee- 
tion W'ould place fforeb at a C4»rtain distance from jS/iww* and its 
water-springs; and that such was the fact seems cllearly stated in the 
Scriptural account of the progress of the Isi'aelites. ‘ They pitched 
in Rephidim, where there was no water; ’ and Moses * smote the 
rock in fforeb' —(Exodus xvii. 2-6.) Rephidim and fforeb were 
therefore the same or nearly adjoining places, and thereabouts was 
the battle with the Amaleldtes. But after that battle the Israelites 
continued their march. ^ Fm they were departed from Rephidim, 
and were come to the desert of Siiiai, and had pished, in me wil¬ 
derness, and there Israel camped before (he mmnt* —(Ezek. xix. 2.) 
Thus it is clear that RephiSmi tm] of coarse fff/reb, must have 
beeti, at least, one day’s march from Sinai. AU tins seems quite 

clear; 
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clear; whence tlieu iho gent'ral, and we believe up to this 
moment unquestioned opinion, that lloreb and Siimi are the 
same I First, there is the text in tliii third chapter of Ex<kIus, 
\ev. 1, which states that Moses, during his exile titim Kgjpt, ' led 
hh flork to the bark sidr of Iho doHorf, and enmo io tho mnnnlain 
of Gochi poon to Horkb,’ where God njipearcd to him in the 
burning bush, and gave him his fnission for the deliverance of 
Israel. Secondly, the text from Deuteronomy, in wbi(’h Moses 
tells the people thfit ^ the Lord our God wade a comianf U'ith ws 
in Hour.n/ (v. ‘i,) meaning, as is evident in the sequel, the 
delixery of the Law on Mount Sinai. Thiidly, the text in 
1 Kings, viii. 9—that there nas 'nothing iit iho ark bid the two 
fahlpss of stone, which Moses put there at Horeb, when the Lord 
made the cooenant andanotlier, ib. xix. 8. that Klijah journeyed 
from Beersheba forty days and forty nights unto lloRi.n, the 
mount of God. All tlicse and other similar texts seem to imply 
that Sinai and JToreh were the same—which is conliarv to the 
imjmrt of the former passages, and to the fad of the abundance 
of water near Sinai. 

The only attempt we know of to reconcile these ajiparent incon¬ 
sistencies is an incidental suggestion oft Doctor Hales, who, 
although he sa}s that ‘ this famous mountain is eall<*d indiscrimi¬ 
nately in Srriplure7/orc/> and Sinai,’ jet immediate!v adds an im¬ 
portant distinction—‘ lloreb seems to be the gmic'ral name of the 
whole mountain, signifjiug "a desertSinai ajipropriateil to its 
highest summit.' ( /ria/j/.v. of Citron, i. 407.) This explanalichv" 
whieh still identifies the place, va not consistent with the »iorr/i 
ftom lloreb Sinai, or with the springs nearSmal; but if, on 
Doctoi Hale’s hint tliati/ore6 is the general name for a desert, we 
siqqjose It to bejlong—not to one mounlain or part of a ipoiintain, 
but — to the whole KS'mr//c distiict, the dilhciilties'* an* considerably 
lessened if not altogethei remo^ed, and all pass-ifres si*cm rec{)n- 
cilable. ’ There is a remarkahlo te.\t. and one ol great authority, 
wtmh seems to support this conjecture. St. Stephen, in liis 
ajiologetieal address to the Jews (Acts \u. 30;, states the 
miracle of \\ui burning hw.sft-—which, as we haA(' .seen, occurred iu 
lloreb —to ha\e happened in thf' icildbrness of Mount Siuai '— 

The chief ihiKciiUy is that tlie scene of the hiirniii;' hush lu * Ihoeh * is calietl 
the Mountain of Uod^ smd' Ilofy Gtotitnl,' teim-j which .tie held to he appro-- 
pnafe to Sinai, but thw seeius not quite cfnicliwive. the lime sooken of Clon<if hefoie 

the Usodo} Sinat itself had no claim to be called Holy Chntmd.' or ' the Mountain of 
(iuduud tho gb no doubt it mij^ht be so called by aiilicipatux)^ vet it in clear that 
the place where that ruhnclc was periurtued wascitllcd ‘ Ih/i/ (Mtound ’ with respect 
to the actual presence of God on that Dcension,'’an(t wilht ul nny reftirenre to the 
long subwquent eve'' ^ whiih made Sinai aKo' holy ground.’ 

A or.. Lix, NO I n. 1C h 
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iy T^i tov making Unreb, and—woi ^ Sinai 

but—' the mldemesx of Sinai,’ synonymous. But, however this may 
be, it is, we think, clear ^tliat there is no sufficient warrant for 
railing, as M. Laborde and, we believe, most modem tr*tvellers 
do, one of the shoulders of Mount Sinai by the distinctive title of 
Hqreb —and still less for assigning the miracle t>f the wat#T from 
the rock to that very part of (>he mountain where natural water 
abouuris: particularly as Dr. Pococke found another rock—also 
traditionally believed to be the scene of the miracle—which does 
lie in the line of the Israelite march, about the distance that Re- 
j^idim probably was from Sinai. Pococke believing the rock in 
’Sinai tt> have been that of the first mirar-le mentioned in Exodus, 
ascribes to the more northern rock the second miracle mentionetl 
in Numbers xx. 11, though it seems eleav that the latter event did 
not take phace in this neighbourhood. But the truth is, that it is 
idle to look for any existing traces of these miracles—none can 
remmn; and the holes and channels which pious fraud has cut in 
b«>th those ro(;ks, to imitate apertures worn by water, are not 
merely tibvious but idle forgeries; for there is no w.'irrant i’or 
supposing the water to have flowed long enough to have worn 
channels in stone. 

We have dwelt upon this point because, when civery nerr discovery 
in the 1 Toly l^and seems to afford additional pr(K)l‘s of the exact ti uth 
of Holy Writ, W(i could not but feel some degree of surprise* and 
vexation at Burckhardl's weighty f>bjeeti(»ns against the received 
T^^sality of Hnreh —objections to he met only by showing, as w (! 
hc^e to have done in some degree, that the tradition w'hirh M. 
Iiaborde adopts, and Burckharrlt overthrows, does not rest on the 
authority of Scripture; but that, on the contrary, the plain inter¬ 
pretation is, that the miracle took ])laceiit some t!pnsideral>le <lis- 
tanco from the water springs of Mount Sinai. 

We shall now make a summary of M. Labqrde’s ‘ pilgrimage’ 
to the suni|nit of Sinai;— 

‘ None of the monks were disposed to aecouipany inC;; they lent mo 
therefore one of their Anihiuii servants, a sort of Helots among the 
Bedouins, to he my guiite as well as to carry the provisions wliich were 
necessary for this fatiguing juuniey. T fastened myself to the rope, and 
the windlass being turned i t)uml, 1 was gently deposited at tlie foot of 
the w'alls. The rope wois rapidly drawn up again to assure the ])oor 
inonka tlmi they w'erc perfectly isolated in the midst of this hostile 
desert. 

‘Our couTue towards the summit of Smai lay through a ravine to tht; 
south-west. The monks had amingcd a series of large slabs in tolerably 
regular order, wdiich once fonsned a convenient staircase to the top of 
the mountain. The rains, however, liave disturbed them, and, as no 

repairs 
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repairs had been for a long time attended to, the stairs were in many 
places in ruins. Just beture reaching the foot of Sinai, immediately 
after miittiug Horeb, the traveller sees a tteor [way] built in the form 
an arch; on the key-stone of the arch a cross has been carved. . . , . 

‘ An affecting custom used to take place near this door: one of the 
monks of the convent employed liimself there at prayer, and heard thfe 
confessfons of the pilgrinis, who when thus nearly at the end of their 
pilgrimage, were not in the habit of acdbmplishiug it until after they had 
obtained absolution. 

‘ We passed another similar dobr before arriving at a small level spjrt, 
whence we discovered tlie summit of Sinai, and the two edifices which 

surmount it. One is a chapel, the other is- a mosqUe.: 

climbed with difficulty to the top of Sinai, resting at each cleft or saUent 
part of the rock, to which some traditions have been annexed by tlie 
inventive faculty of the monks, who have communicated them to the 
Arabs, always ready to listen to narratives of this description. Arrived 
on the summit, I was surprised by the briskness of the air. The eye 
sought in vain to catch some prominent object, amid the chaos of rocks 
which were tumbled round the base, and vanished in the distani'-c in the 
form of raging waves. Nevertheless, I distinguished tlie Red Sea, the 
mountains of Africa, and 8«»me summits of mountains which I easily 
recognised by their shapes—Schommar being distinguishable by its 
rounded masses, Serbal by its shooting pointy, and Tib by its immense 
prolongation. 

‘ I visited the ruins of the mosque and of the Christian church, both 
('f Inch rebuke, ou this grand theatre of the three religions that divide 
the world, the indifl'erciKc of mankind to the creeds which they once 
profcssctl with so much ardiuir.’—^iip. 238-243. 

■* * * ya-**‘* y*-i 

On liis descent from the summit, he passed, as we have already 
sMH*n. 1>v the rock of Moses, in the valley betwfieii what he calls 
Horeb and Mount St. Catherine: hut it is strange that he does 
not jvneli as allude to the celebrated Sinaie inscription, nor to 
any ol rtie numerous ins(Tiptions which former travellers found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sinai. 

He .low proceeded on his return to Sue/,, winding round Mount 
Sevhal, and descending to the shore oi‘ the Red Sea through the 
celebrated Wady Mokatteb, or valley >f the Written Mountains. 
Ft was in that these inscriptions were brought into notice by 
tlie superior of the Franmsenns, win., ou his return from a pious 
visit to Mount Sinai, w'as astonislietl to behold the two fronts of 
the rocky valley covered foi tlie length of an entire league with 
ancient inscriptions. ^ Tlu'St monntaius,’ lie says, ‘ arc called Gebel 
el Mokatteb, that is to say, the Written Mountains^ for, as socui 
as we quitted the mountains ^f Faran, we passed mong others, 
during a whole liour, which were cohered with inscriptions in an 
unknown character, and carved in tliese hard rocks of marble to 

K 2 a hei* ht 
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a height wliichj in some places, was from ten to twelve feet above 
the sufface of the grotmd; and, although we had amrmgst us 
men who understood the Arabian, Grceh, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, 
Latin, Armenian, Turkish, English, Illyrian, German^ and IJo- 
hetnian languages, there was not one of us who had the slightest 
knowledge of the characters engraved in these hard rocks with 
great labour, in a country whefee there is nothing to be had either 
to eat or drink. Hence it is probable that these characters con¬ 
tain some profound secrets, which, long before the birth of Christ, 
were sculptured in these rocks by the Chaldeans or some other 
persons.’ This description M. Lahorde found accurate, except only 
as to the nature of the rock, which, instead of being hard, is, in fact, 
crumbly freestone. Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, published the 
Prior’s narrative, and offered a reward to any traveller who should 
bring back copies of the inscriptions. Pcjcoeke and Wortley Mon¬ 
tague brought over copies of some of them. In 1762 N iebuhr was 
sent by the King of Denmark to explore Arabia, but especially to 
copy the inscriptions on Wady Mokatteb—subsequently, other tra¬ 
vellers made transcrijrts, and at last Mr. Grey published, says 
M. Lahorde, 187 inscriptions in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society; but nc* satisfactory attempt has been hitherto mafle at de¬ 
ciphering them: and judging from the rude and irregular forms 
of what seem to be letters and th(^ disproportionate and childish 
sketches of men and animals with which the inscriptions are in- 
tersj)ersed, there is little reason to sus})ect that they contain ‘ pro- 
ib^Kad secrets,’ or were even the works of men with any degree of 
literature and civilization; they look like the letters and figure's 
which the village boys in England are in the habit of scratching 
wlierever they find a sand-stone soft enough to yiekl to their 
puny tools, and probably are of no greater value,* 

This brings us to the conclusion of M. Laborde’s journey and 
publication, which is a valuable addition to geographical and 
Scriptural literature ; less, however, as we have seen, by hs nar¬ 
rative, which contains very little novelty, than by its illustrations, 
which are infinitely more copious and more accurate than any 
which we before possessed concerning these interesting regions, 
and which have powerfully contributed to one of the most iinjwr- 


* Tlie copy in tlu« English work of M. Luhorrlo’s plate of the Gibel Mokatteb is 
the only one of which we soe any reason to complain. The original expresses very 
distinctly the figures engraved on the rucks—the co])y is only a wood vignette, 
which, though cleverly dune us n general view, docs not make those dctuiiH (which 
are the real curiosity of the scene) sufficiently visible. We must also observe, that 
M. Laborile’s designation of the vjjipnelle in p. 88 as the summit of Mount Sinai is 
erroneous j it munt be a v'mvfmn the summit of Mount Sinai, 

tant 
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tant objects to which literature can be directed—the elucidation 
and cf>nfirination of Scriptural truth. -It seems to us indicative of 
the little taste that exists in France for such inquiries, that not 
only has M. Laborde not yet ^iven us lus promised narrative, but 
that there should have been no smaller edition of his great work 
for general use. For such ai| edition—valuable as we have 
stat^ it to be—was by no means so necessary as in France. We 
have the travels of Pococke, Shaw, Joliife, Burckhardt, Irby» 
and Mangles, Legh, Henniker, &c., which relate nearly all that 
M. Laborde has to tell, and his plates of the chief wonders of 
Edom have been opened to the British public by copies in the 
late editions of Dr. Keith s work on the Projihecies, and in that 
beautiful and most interesting work, Findens Illustrations of 
the Bible,—of which let us say, m passant, that the admirable 
execution of the plates,* and the style, spirit, and learning, 
of the accompanying commentaries, make it a work gratifying 
at once to taste and to piety. But with no subsidiary works 
of this sort to satisfy, in any degree, public curiosity, the French 
literary world has for seven years remained wntent with an 
enormous and ill-arranged folio, which, from its size and cost, 
can have had but a very limited vogue. 

VVe have already hinted that w'c arc not very hopeful that M. 
Laborde will ever publish * the more regular and better digested 
work’ which he promised. We suspect that we already have in 

tills publication most of the_ 2 j/tfms ofhis pudding, and that he 
now do little more than jnnke dmerfatums on facts before stat^ 
for w'bich W'e cfmfess ourselves not at all anxious ; but we lieartily 
wish tliat he would give us an octavo edition of his folio work, 
pUn ing his notes in their natural order and connexion, supplying 
some tjbvious 3efidencies, and adding the matter, such as it may 
he, which ho tells us he had kept back for his second publication. 
Nru- need he fear that the diminished size of the work would 
deteriorate, in any considerable degree, the beauty of his embel¬ 
lishments ; for, as we have already said, the I'higlish volume now 
liefore us has reproduced all that is of an) value in his plates in 
away,—to say the very least of it,—perfectly satisfactory to the 
ordinary reader. 

* We could have wished that Mr. Turner's fantahticul skies and other gra¬ 
tuitous additions to the original sketches bad been spared. They derogate some¬ 
what from the sober truth, which is the best rhuracteiistic of tlie rest of the 
piiblicaltun. 
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Aut. VI .—HemiloMO in ^Afrim; Aihentures in Algiers and 
other parts of Africa. By Prince Piickler Muskau. 3 vols. 
London. 1837. 

S IGNOR Semilasso—Meinherr Piickler Muskau^ re¬ 
joices in the title of a ^csian a dignity which we 

believe he obtained through the influence of his wife, who was 
nearly related to the-ministor Hardcnberg. The princess, lio%v- 
ever, never accompanies her illustrious husband on his travels, 
probably b<icause his highness has observed that nothing ‘ can be 
more tiresome than man and wife’ (vol. i. p. 155). Silesia, wc 
are informed by the young gentleman who cimdurts the foreign 
get^raphical department for Lord Palmerston, is a provin<;e in 
Germany, wdiicli, apparently exhausted by having given birth to 
Bliicher and Piickler, now only produces fine flints and coarse 
linens. Be all these things as they may, this princely handle to a 
name, (jui sc prHe au ridicule, has j)rovod to the beaver a good 
passport into the society of his betters, and Avhat Avas of more 
importance to so professcMl an epicure, procured liiin divers invi¬ 
tations to excellent dinners. Although gratitude is not the pre¬ 
dominant feature of his, or indeed of any vain character, Ave must 
do Piickler the justice to admit that he is fully sensible of what 
he OWP.S to his rank, to Avhich he seltlom omits any opportunity of 
..Illusion, however ill-timed. The useful travelling nom de guerre 
of a Silesian ‘ Fiirst,’ about equwalent to the exalted titles of an 
Italian c;ount and a French marquis, is undeniably more sub¬ 
stantial than that borne by the myriads of highnesses in Poland, 
and particularly in Russia, where, by an imperial ukase, no semi- 
barbarian may write himself prince, unless qunlifit‘d hy thi^ 
possession of lands, estates, domains, territories, lordships, pala¬ 
tinates, juid principalities to the clear value of forty .pounds 
sterling per annum. Such an individual being, therefore, four 
times richer than one of our newly created electoral senators of 
reform, is entitled to four times the quantum of respect which is 
jiaid by the Liberals to a ten-pounder when talking him over in 
private, and not on the eve of an election. 

We hiivc been peculiarly fortunate in observing this Silesian 
comet in all its phases, from its rising in the sandy, nebulous 
plains of Prussia, to its glorious perihelion in Africa. The first 
glhnpse Ave caught of liis highness was at Dresden, some twelve 
years ago, where the sini])le Saxons were astounded by his equi¬ 
page and outer ipan. Perhaps some of our readers may still 
romembev the portrait with which he then favoured us of him¬ 
self :— 
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sell’the glass of fashion and the mould of form, the observed 
of all observers^—that pensive melancholy, tinged with a sarcastic 
bitterness of smile—that restless glandh of an intelligent eye, that 
star-adorned Itosoin—ttial simple recficrche oi“ Wisturae—that lady- 
killing whole, Scv. 6cc.—^^in short. 


* A something lietweeti Abdaid and old Blucher.* 

liis highness, when stripped of this mantle of romance, was a 
plain, ordinary middle-aged Prussian personage, of unusual bad 
Utste and prelehsu>n in lus whole demeanour and dress, Ger¬ 
many, paradoxical Germany, renowned for sausages, sour-crout, 
and tailors, the land of Staubs and Stultzcs, the best dressers of 


the human form divine, is proverbial for the worst dressed men 
and dinners. I’ickler, • for ii twice dotted is jtronounced like i,’ 
hkc many oi‘ his countrymen, had been anything but happy in 
his altem]>t to (HMiibiae Parisian elegance W'itb English simpudty. 
TI is uiilItchy destinies soon afterwards dipped him in ink, and 
exlnhited in black and while tin; character of his princely mind, 
and, what, old Goeilu' called in the twaddle of dotage, ‘ his moral 


manifestations.’ IJis first work was. tve believe, a sketch of his 


sojourn in Ihigland, which had the unincritiMl di.stinctioii of being 
translated by ]Mr.s. Austin, whose right feelings and good taste 
ijitluci'tl lie*!' to throw a veil ttver many of the indecencies ami 
absurdities of her original. It was put forth in Germany under 
the name of ■ Extracts from the Papers of a Deceased Person,* 
wliich was faitlU’ully rendered by the shrewal English publishe 3 .v. 
as the * Letters of a German Prim^,' I'lic w^orshipful bibliopole 
being well await; that a dead man who has no 1‘riends would prove 
a far less attractive title than a live jiriucc. especially in England, 
whidi ryuld only boast of Prince Moare, Prince L<?opold, 
and the r(*colle<‘tious of a Prince Regent, the fwnsequence of 
this uitroductioii was, that the book was bought and read with 
avidilN.—Such is tlie cliaractei of this free laud, where now, as in 
Leon’s time, the learned pate ilueks to the tilled fiMil. 

We had occasion, on the appearance of his first work, to admi¬ 
nister a little of that wholesome gentle criticism which induces 
many ingenious authors to renounce a trade for which they arc 
manifestly unfit, or at least to bestow additional correction on 


their subsef|ucnt performances. lie who sparcth the rod 
spoiletli the author. And how many of our best and most 
successful writers would gladly recall the Jiasty, flippant, and ill- 
digesteil jiroduciions of their early years! It has always been our 
endeavour to direct the march of intellect into an orderly and dis¬ 
ciplined advance., and to curb the vagaries of these German fti- 

(jelmen 
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yelmen’~-the&e frivolous^ theatTical, tinsel metapbysiciaiis—tliesc 
extravagant^ unhealthy, immoral, uii>£nglish sentimentalists— 
these sclfisli egotiste, who, %(linittecl into the bosom of families, 
betray conficlenqes unhappily misplaced, and requite jmvate hos¬ 
pitality by public ingratitude, llis highness, by taking that high 
line, had clearly determined never to return to Englsmd, nor ad¬ 
venture into ihc society of Englishmen, and nOw, when wc had 
forgotten him, ‘ his carriage and people,’ his ^ moral inanifestaturns’ 
and his book, bored alike with both, he rises a modern Leo Afri- 
canus fj*oin bis su}>poscd grave in Africa—the hemisphere of real 
l>oars and real Hons.' 

Some of our brother retiewers were a few years ago so com¬ 
pletely deceived by some nonsense about a project ‘gracefully cx- 
jH'esaed’ by Pickier t>f his leading a patriarchal lile in Ireland, 
that they ingeniously concluded their article by remarking, ‘ There 
is about it [viz. the nonsense] a soundness, a charitableness, and 
cheerfulness, which, if the feeling be genuine, and we see no 
reason to enneiude it to be otherwise, will assvredly smne day 
rectify most of his defects of understanding, replace bis thought¬ 
less ill-nature by a more uniform C{«isideration of others, and 
give a cimcentrnfidn and dignity to those scattered and feeble 
elements which sccui floating up and down his cbaracler at pre¬ 
sent, irresolutely enough.’ * Before wc examine how far these 
amiable predictions of rectification of spirits have been verified in 
the iv<*rks of his inuturer age, we will just remark that a lour into 
•^Africa was juecisely calculated to a.'ncentrale the best points of 
our autlior's talents and character : he is undoubtedly gifted with 
runsiderable powtirs of description, some taste for landscape gar¬ 
dening, and a lively jiereeption of the beauties of nature, although 
too often tinctured with the morbid exaggerations o£ the ‘ romantic 
(VsthelicaV .school, and .som ing into those regions of thin air, which 
have been so long assigned exclusively to bis countrymen. A frica, 
anew ‘ un-Europtiaii continent’[!], full of contrasts, inhabited 
by a wild unciviHsetl people of oriental manners, oislume, and 
religion, the sea, the sun, and the desert,heightened by the juxta¬ 
position of the opposed habits, the disciplined armies and fastidious 
polish of the French, were all excellent themes for his sketchy and 
<1ramatic style, his turn for the burlesque, and bis strongly deve¬ 
loped craving for Qui.xotic adventure, the offspring partly of in¬ 
ordinate vanity, ami a remnant of the love for ‘ renomiren ’— 
the renoivnhiy of a German university. No accurate information, 
either useful or stientifirnl. moral or ];oUtical, no statistical data, 

" - — ' — . . V. " .. . ' ' ' 

• Kdinbdrgh Review, vol. iiv., p. 40C. 

geographical 
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ge(>grapliical cliscw’eries* or any classical mvestigatt(ms were to be 
expected from so frivolous and superficial an author; for all these 
subjects he ix, as he honestly admits, rhost undeniably unqualified. 

The present work is a)mposed in the form of epistles addressed 
to certain uncouth-named grafs, barons, and Prussian vons, allji 
doubtless, persons of eminent consideration, with whom a prince 
must naturally be supposed to ctrrespond. The first volume 
opens with a letter to his ‘^dear Lucie,’ the 'princess of P. M.,’ 
‘ the friend of bis heart,’ and is indited on the Mediterranean, 
‘ from the bosom of the crocodile,’ and from his bed. He 
was still sieky and squeamish, but had just done his dinner in 
' company with hundreds of thousands of little brown beetle 
Avrctches, some of which he could not avoid swallowing with every 
dish.’ His highness calls them the ‘ first Africans with whom he 
had made acquaintance.’ Why these, or any other diminutive 
travelling companions, brought either from France in a French 
ship, or from Germany about the person of his highness, arc 
to be pronounced African, when on the high seas, and some 
Immlred miles from that continent, is a piece of entomolo¬ 
gical information—a poetical licence which w'e cannot compre¬ 
hend. Uefore, however, his highness jfuid his suite, ' sein 
Dnri’hlaucht uebst begleitung,’’ actually arrive in Africa, he 
recurs t<» his parting adventures in Europe. He was so ‘ afflicted 
by the had new's he had received,’ that during the ten days he 
spent at Toulon he inJx went invariably to the theatre, where, 
on one occasion being takeu by a French actress for an English¬ 
man, ‘an honour wliich often happ<*ns to him,’ he only cscajH'S 
lroni her jnoffered love by ‘ referring her to Lord Brougham, 
whom he had just espied hid in a corner.’ The real Englishman 
was, h.iw^'ver,* quite a match for tlu'sc tricks upon travellers. 
‘ I lis gooil genius whispered to him something of the impending 
danger, for while my neighbour, who !iad a strong smell of grog, 
was beginning her strategic opta’ations t(» approach Tiiim unper- 
ccived, he (Lord JL) (juitted the house, and -lid not return.’ 
Probably, as the witch ir Macbeth perceived the approach of 
evil by ' the pricking of her thumb,’ so his lordship smelt a rat 
hv the warnings of the fatthi'ui sentinel of his olfactory organs. 
His highness whiled away his moi'nings anti his melancholy at the 
.arsenal, where he ' always f<»und sr)mcthing new among a society 
of “counts” and gentlemen, who in any othci country would 
liave been hanged and quarteredin whose school he arrived at 
the profound conclusion ‘ that theft, as ivell as a de.sire to murder, 
is in some certainly an incurable disense.’ (vol. i. p. 8.) The last 
day of his stay was dedicated to an excursion to 

* the 
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* the garden of the Mayor of Hieres» who has miMTied a grand-daughter 
of Stultz, the rich London tailor: this well-known man terminated his 
glorious career hm'e a few yeirs, ago, as we learn from a marble monu¬ 
ment erected in the churchyard. Certainly the life of the deceased did 
honour to his intelligence. Altlumgh'lie had the misfortune to he born 
in Germany, he was clever enough to become immensely ricli in Eng¬ 
land; and when life’s closiiig^scwc came on, he was poetiod enough 
to die at Ilicres, and be burim beneath orange tr^. No doubt he is 
now’ in heaven; and thus he has, rising step by stfep, finely illustrated 
my idea of perfectibility, traced by the following gradations, stone, 
jjlaiit, animal, German, English tailor, poet, angel. God be with him!’ 
—p. 13. 

']''hls is a fair sample of our author’s turn for the burlesr/uo, 
although wc; do not quite see the necessity of the geological anti 
vegetable stages in the perfect development of even so good a 
toiilor as Mr. Stultz. A live ass will lM,ve his joke against a dead 
lion, and probably none are so serit)us Ui the t:oniplete man of 
sheers and thimble as the past favours and j)atronage of las iiigh- 
ness, who, having thus paid off llio late Mr. Stultz, returns faint, 
tired, and hungry, to liis table d'hote, where, tt) his suj prist' and 
tlclight, he meets fifteen or sixteen guests, and all Germans! 
After due greetings in the (;o£fee-r<x>m, huggings, hissings, 
screechings, pawings, slobberings, and Teutonic gesticulaiions, 
down they sit to their repast with all the voracity, ttniacity, capa¬ 
city, and continuity of appetite which distinguish Germans in tlu'- 
" fierfectibility of graminivorous and carnivorous capabilities. Not- 
witlistandiiig ‘they were all unknown to him except one of tlie 
Ifulies,’ a former watering-place acquaintance, the whole sixteen 
immediately ccmceive the sudden tliought of swearing an eternal 
friendship with their €x>untrymau, and having it by 

energetic eating and deep potations to ‘ ever dear fatherland,’ ‘ it 
was not till late’ that his highness * entered Lis airy tilbury, attended 
to the door by the greater part of the company.* His higlmess 
reaehes Toulon late at night, and gains fidmittanct.* by a jnincely 
device. ‘ On the way the wind robbed me of my last Euglisli 
hat.’ (He is always falling among tliieves.) 

* and altliough d loul ros()u (, 1 left my somewhat phlegiuatie hackney 
standing in the middle of the road to recover tlie fugitive if possible. 

I was, however, unable to regain possession of it: rolling down a dw]) 
declivity, it disappeared as though some piovoking spirit had carried it 
ttff. Nothing mmre would have been wjmting but that my horse, to 
whom I had returned aftci a quarter of an hour’s search, should have 
run after it.’ [Where were t\k ‘people,’ the master of the horse to his 
lughness, &c. ?] ‘ I figured to myself this probability, not without some 

fear 
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fear as 1 was climbrng" ^ the acclivity; hut the good beast bail not 
stirred, tmy, lie seemed to have fidlen asleep standing.* 

The steed of this airy tilbury cloirly was of the true Swhfeian 
immoveability, one of those * 

‘ ■ ' slow brutes, whom huiidsfoot and verflucter 
Affect no^more tlian lighting a conductor.* 

He arrives, half-^l^sscn, ^at the frate hf' Toulon, as midiiiglit was 
striking, and finds it shut; he called loudly, but no soul made his 
appearance.’ Ho then tries another gate, where 'he espied a 
sentinel on the wall, and, after much paa^cy, during which he re- 
presented himself as a French cmiriery ho at length gets admitted. 
We readily acquit the poor sentinel and doorkeepers for giving 
credit to tliis representation, sup])orted by the collateral evidence 
of the perfect resemblance of his hatloss highness, with one of 
those useful but not most,^distinguishcd looking members of the 
travellers’ club. Pickier ‘thanks Ood!' for the success of his 
lie. Among the many ‘moral manifestations’ in his early>work, 
none occurred with more painful frequency than his utter dis¬ 
regard for truth, and readiness to use falschoiKl whenever any 
object, howtner trifling, was to be attained : his veracity was 
always sacrificed to his convenience, oii the old principle of 
Herodotus (y^o certainly practised wliat he preached),—‘ when 
telling a lie will be profitable, let it he told.’ ‘ He may lie,’ said 
Plato, (who rea.soni:d wi-ll,) ‘who knows how to do it in a suit¬ 
able lime.’ HLs highness, wticn in Ireland, in company with 
some jovial Roman Catholic prelates at Cashel, passed himself 
over the toddy, os a brother bishoji; one in partibusinjidelmm, 
ivo should imagine. His highness, when in Wiltshire, ohtameil 
a(lmj«.si<iU into Wilton House by afiirining that he was related to 
C'ount WorodVxjw, a connexion iff the Pembroke family. His 
highness, in Africa, tells the Arabs, in order to conciliate them, 
‘ tliat he was born in a country formerly conquered and possessed 
by the \ral)S, so that his blood was half Arab, and he had taken 
this long journey to associate as much as he could with his 
Redouin brethren.’—(i. 27fl.) It is from Rousseau that the whole 
romantic school, and our author partiitularly, have learnt that 
feeliriys arc the true standards of morality. * 1 have only to con¬ 
sult myself concerning what 1 do; all that I fel to be right is 
right; wliatever I feel to be wrong i.s wrong; all the morality of 
our actions lies in the judgment we ourselves form of them.’ A 
pretty convenient code for an Epw.uTcan Fyoiste, 

The second letter finds Pickier in the Algif*rs roadstead, on 
the exact spot from which Lord blkinoiith bombarded the city. 
Although it is midnight, and in the middle of January, 

‘ the moon sliines so brightly, tliat it seems almost day-lighta mild, 

zcpbyi 
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zepliyr fans my cheeks, and sweet nerfuiucs wafted from the shore, 
Kverything is as if it were the middle of sumnier; the blue sea glitters, 
smooth as a mirror; hefore f s,‘^ faintly illumined hy three minmets, is 
a white collected mass, lying like u creature without life, at the foot of 
the mountain :-i“City ! no—this strange object seems but the ghost of a 
city swedied in an immense winding-sheet: but for the minarets which 
blas^ fdmve it like candelafaiaa, lashould have taken it for an enormous 
fragment of chalk.*—pp. 17,'18. ' '#■>« 

'piis is pretty, and we will suggest to his bighxtess not the less so 
for being true, for truth and nature, as Byron observed, ate stronger 
than fiction, in the plea^g as well as the heart-rending realities of 
life. The morning light gives him a clearer view of the white 
close-packed town, a dense mass leaning against the mountain 
like a sugar-loaf with the top broken off. His translator makes 
him say that the town looks as if it were built entirely of biscuit, 
evidently mistaking those dry massepsof baked paste eaten on 
shipboard, and recommended, but not eaten, by Abernethy, for 
the delicate, white, unglazed porcelain called * bucuit’ We have 
had no oppt)rtunity of referring to the original German; but the 
translation, in many places, bears the mark of a careless and 
second'■rate performance. His highness, on landing, with his ‘ Pa¬ 
risian badaud gentleman,’ id maHre tel valet) gc^ nearly pulled 
to pieces by * hundreds of black and brown ’ bipedk, not beetles, 
but Algerine tide-waiters# oa<ls in bernouses, wht) dispute for the 
honour of carrying his portmanteau and .sac-de-nuit to the hotel. 
I'hey procectl among the ruins of the narrow' street, enenmbered 
with the ‘^repairing and beautifying’ of the French, those de¬ 
stroy er.s of cities, amidst a crowd, of black KabylCs in while cloaks, 
Moors in iplendid inany-cx)lourcd dresses, Negroes in harlequin 
jacket$, elegant French offic-crs, Parisian w;iiting-maids, and 
Moorkb matrons—intermingled with as strange a medley of 
animals:— 

‘We arrived at the door of one of the levelled houses, which w'as 
amuouiiced as our hotel, 1 shuddered at the prospect. Clmi1)ing with 
difficulty over the rubbish, we penetrated through a narrow half-demo¬ 
lished archway, when, as if by enchantment, the whole scene was 
instantly changed ' an elegant Moorish saloon, surrounded with arcades 
supported by hondsome .nurblc pillai?# the arches tastefully decorated 
with tablets of coloured porcelain* [that is, inlaid with small squares of 
glazed tiles of difft'rent tints] ; ‘ in the middle a w'dl-supplicd buffet, 
with a Parisian demoiselle, dressed in the newest fashion, enthroned 
hehind it: numhers of small round tables covered with smolring dishes, 
at which w’cre seated happy guests; and the whole rendered doubly in¬ 
viting by the smell of a good French kitchen. After one has been at 
sea, the first repast on terra firma ta always a little feast, under auspices 
in every respect >o favourable. It was doubly so to us,’ [his higlmess 
and his,valet;] ‘ and believe me I did »iot foruet to drink to your health 

tny 
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my first glass of chamj^ffne in Africa, as I had done prcviouslyjn many 
interesting parts of Euiti^.*—p, 55. 

^ Dis moi ce que tu manges^ let dirai cc que tu es/^ an 
aphorism of Brillat Savorin, ono of the liigh equity xnagist^cs 
of France, and judge without appeal on gastronomic queationa. 
Accordingly his Highness seldom fails to throw out indicatimis 
of character by maidfestations of t|j^e ^ails of his * concentrated ' 
eating propensities*^ The enumeratic^ of stews and sauces, the 
gloating hver tlie rnminiscenees of fricandeaus and frieusSecs Wfiich 
smell all tlirough his works, is enough to make his female readers 
tack* and is totally at variance tvith the m^bid ascetic temperance 
of the biscuit and soda-water diet of the wayward fanciful Byron, 
the Magnus Apollo of Ids schoid, whose white hand, tall brow, 
dark curling locks, and violent |)assions; whose aristocratic con¬ 
tempt for mankind and their received opinions—[Germanice, tiefe 
U'dl tVonic]—‘Whose altcrusdions of melancholy and excitement, 
whose excruciating, imaginary, self-inflicted tortures have turned 
half the flaxen-haired chowder-heads of half the dirty-lianded 
Bursclien of Gottingen and Jena. Byrou, indeed a great original 
genius, seixed lltc spirit of the age, the satiety an<l exhaustion 
consequent on the fierce excitement of treasons, murders, battles, 
and convulsion the deadly fruits of the French revolution. 
Ho carried dhl the prevailing feeling of Europe iu words that 
Ijroathcd in thoughts of fire; while his ignorant imitators, unable 
to fathom or keej) pace witli his deep and mighty torrent, thought 
they raised themselves by aping tliose defects and errors which 
<lisfigured their apostle. Pickier, (me of his bastard analogists 
iu prose, seeks to combine the interesting effect produced by self- 
denial, tlmt pale transparent forehead—the evidence midnight 

11 nought .and daily abstinence—with the gross and fleshly e(»mfoits 
ol three full meals a-day. Pickier, tlie most eupeptioof pigs and 
princes, claims tlu^ tender pit> attached lb a sensitive mind and a 
delicate digestion, being all the while endowed with a hard heart 
and a good stomach, which I’rench philosophers consider the acme 
of human felicity in this transitory world. One of tlte most dis¬ 
gusting vulgarisms of the German school is that ^odeur des 
griiillons,’ that stink of frying which runs through their pages, 
from the greasy-fingered Chailotto, ho captivates Mein Herr 
Wertlier, the sentimental adulterer, by her grace in spreading 
bread and butter, down to our dragon among tin; chambermaids, 
Prince Pickier Muskau. Philosophy, jKKJtry, and the entire 
business of existence, is with them nothing inore^than a branch of 
the cuisim —‘in which Count Stackelbeig used to assert, ami 
justly we admit, that the whole diplomacy was concentrated. 
Thus we find Pickier, in ont* of his '.vorlis, meditating a retire¬ 
ment 
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ment from the world, vS-JiiiB gracefull^texpressed patriarchal 
j>roj©<l!t», into the romhtitic chuat^ of th« Pyrenee$, the land of 
i^^islte scenery and ma^&ux, of mountain torrents and 

deudous trout, where lie jni^ht prolong a dreamy, visionary, gas¬ 
tronomic life ioaid forests and castles, truffles and de foie 

,, We can ^iissuredly’ (insure our northern colleagues that 
Ins Hf^ness will never «(ettle down among th^^finest pisantry on 
earth, amid praties and potholn, and other lij^rotting delicacies 
wild Irii^ patriarchal'cookery. TIis Highdess has indeed, in 

the work before Us, hinted at his two last new projects, one for 
what rem.airis to liim a£>.vthis life, and the next for his ‘future 
humdn existmee;' for he is a Pythagorean. ITis plan for the 
present is to engraft a feudal existence on Moorish sensualism 
(1. 115); his hope as to tlie future is, that his destinies may in his 
^mxt metempsychosis call him into the beneficent sphere of action 
m becoming king of regenerated Tunif (iii- 2f)7). We admit the 
rlosc'^ind legitimate union between literary and gaslronoinie pur¬ 
suits : a day of study is never better elosiul than in agreeable .an<l 
instructive society. ‘The feast of reason and tlie How of soul’ 
are never so fully elicited as when the cuisine w’ouhl satisfy an 
Apieius, and the wines a Horace or Anacreon. Undoubtedly, 
loo, when on our travels, a good dinner, when i|(is to be had, is 
a great resource, and few jieople are ever then so hored as at the 
grand dinnerings of the l/iridon season. We plead guilty to all 
this, and claim not thc^ martyr-glories of teatotalism : but we pro¬ 
test figainst all SooJeery bonks except those of the honest Rundle 
and Ihle class. If his Highness will eat, let him do so, as tin* 
silent pig, which gets the most pudding; but ev'en so he must 
never expect to pass as a vcrihMe lujroeven among kitchen-maids 
and bar-inatds, the chief objects of Ids attentions in 1‘ingland and 
li!cland. ; They will exclaim of liim and his basely gobbled ii[) 
crudities as the Frenclunan did to Sir Grenville Temple, ‘ e’est 
toujonvs la ‘meme chose; mms avons toujours de la fricassee 
(de I’Afrique assez).’ 

Having, greatly daring, dined, his Higlmess proceeds to see 
the lions with a Mons. Pied de Vache (had it been Pied de Fean, 
he would have longed to convert him into a jelly); and, inter 
uUa, he beholds wdth iiiurh interest the Christian mosque, as it is 
called, a mosque which has been converted into a Roman Catholic 
church;— 

‘Tt is a luagnificent temple, precisely in the form of a square room, 
with arcades all round. Those iin the second story contain between 
each pillar a small separate arched chapel, the ceilings of which are 
ornamented with great taste, in a dillierent style, and a beautiful 
dome, coloured r.tul gih, covers the whole. Small painted windows dif- 
* fuse 
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fuse over all a di^ religious ligltt j car|i^, 9 ;f|Miment the floor end it is 
almost with j^stoiushm&f^t and dMgfMt that jflte eye falls on .ij^; ualy 
ijrand altar^ frightfully ornamented wit^ a coarsely-pjiinted 
image of the Virgin, and a distorted hrucifi<^t Chf uty which, in'^Uie 
midst of Arabic inscriptions and passages from the Kor^n, seem iuj^ij- 
dnced solely to spoil the unity and elegance of the whole.'—^])p. 27i, 28* 

Much allowance iiiust be made td th^^ French clergy, pro¬ 
bably Were unab|i^. h> provide a Unore inwtable place for public 
worship; it is torthcii* credit that they have not .,so entiveljy 
n(‘glectcd tlicir dut}' at Algiers as at Bona, where our oomisteflt 
believer thus expresses himself:— . 

‘ A great privation for me here in Bona, is the Want of a Christiup 
Church; one must live like a Hi athon, for one dare )iot go into a 
mosque, even if one should _/ee/a/ nfi ajfl-ctod vnth fslamism. 
The French here appear to have left their religion hehind them in Paris; 
h\»t forttnuitcly the Creator has built a magnificent, temple around m. 
[ dare not, lidwevcr, give utt^nnee to any of the pious things wliich are 
hovering on my lips, in a letter intended for jmblicatiou ; for a,Berlin 
lady, one of my rtn’iewers, and hy no means one of the most severe, has 
declared that notluug disg»istcd her more than when I began with my 
hypocrilicjil religion.’—vol. ii. 49. 

We beg leavt; to express our entire concurrence with thp 
disgust entertfuned by our fair Prussian colleague. At one time 
he tells us be-$s ‘ a professed Sybarite and Epicurean' (v’ol. iii. 
p. 4t2j; then that be Ijclievcs firmly in another future human 
i'xistence’ (vol. iii. ' 2 (i 9 ); and praises the Berbers for ‘ believing 
(lihe himself) in win hes, cudlaiiters, vampires, unludcy numbers, 
evil eyes, 6 cc.' (vol. ii. 177.) The greatc?st romanctJrs are gene- 
l all V the most credulous, and PicliJcr is one of those gobe-mouches 
ulio beli<!ve in everything, except the Bible. In another passage 
iu' ( oils into action his ‘ familiar demon ’ to giv'c a clearer acexjunt 
(il these matters ; a very fitting interpreter. Our readers 
aware that a rnysttu’ious alliance with spirits of evil is essential 
to all tlie Fausts and Manfreds of tin; Romantic School;— 

‘ J think it bettor lo coinmmiicato tu the public what my poor double- 
gangei’ said on the subject, when by magit' ppiofr hi' loas constrained to 
enter my soul. “ It is peremptorily noccssary,” said he, ” that for 
oiico f spciik phalnly, though briefly, ujion ii point which has led my 
friends mform an unjust opinion of mo, r.:''* nlaced in the hands of my 
enemies a poisoned weapon. Cod and th* (^orld are at least to our 
earthly capacities very different things : wc nnd in the w'orid mncli that 
is stupid, evil, nay disgusting; and in ■efigiun, u hich appears ike 
ii'-arest {king to God in the vwrldj there ' r,H,s the most disgraceful 
dtsortlers. If I attack these, am / therefore an enemy of God?”' 
(vol. ii. 49.) 

A few pages later he in5titu|ps*a comparison between the 
Christian Tcligiou and that of Mabomet, Jiaviug premised * that 
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some of ilie modern ^ngli^h writers are so much afraid, in 
i^aMng of poligious ^alrs, dNilidekiiig pidus dticorvm vrliich 
k the fashion of the c?«2/,fithat approach to absolute imbe¬ 
cility.’ (vol. ii. p. 168.) We are surprised^ if religion be the 
fashion, that his Highness, who has such an underbred, foturier 
enra^ng to be considerwl as rSherche, did not at least assume the 
appearance of it, if only few* the spring season., 

* Mahomet,’ he proceeds to observe, 'a of destiny and 
l^gantic character, was doubtless of opinion th&t the purely philo . 
sophical and ideal doctrines of the ('hristians would never procure 
the temporal power at ^iich he aimed; he therefore mingled in 
his system a large proportion of Hebrew elements, for a Jewish 
God of Battle and Vengeance w’as necessary for his purpose,' 
(vol. ii. 170.) ^ He, Mahomet, like Godin Paradise, forbad tlic 

tree of knowledge.’ (vol. ii. 171-) * There is nothing new under 

the sun: even the doctrines of Christ-may be traced in wlial lias 
been said before him.’ (vol. ii. 170.) Pickier when at Keruati 
professes these doctrines to the Arabs: ‘ I found at the f^i(d’,s 
some of the heads of the clerg_y, who appeared pleased with the 
veneration I manifested for Mahomet.’ (vol. iii. 62.) In conse¬ 
quence of this Mahomedan manifestation, one of these hea<ls 
afterwards calls upon him, ‘and kindly repeatedjiis approval t)f 
my excellent Mussulmanish way of thinking:’ (vdl. iii. 71.) Hi'i 
* ideal of Christ is realised for the first time,’ (vol. iii. 169) by 
the sight of a Bedouin Arab, six feet three In stature, W'ilh his 
youthful son, whom ho conjp.ares to St. John ! He rejoices in an 
opportunity of describing the ahsunl paintings of a Frcmdi rene¬ 
gade near Tunis. Our author observes, ‘ from Adam anti Eve, 
%vho might have been mistaken for toads (the only animal, by the 
way, a Frenchman never thought of ‘eating, even if he did paint 
it*), to the last judgment, nothing was omitted : God the Father, 
and Satan, the former naked, and the latter waggishly arrayed 
in canonicals.’ (vol. iii. 262.) Pickier never omits any opening 
for a sneer; accordingly, ‘ a Acry edifying private sermon of the 


* Frenchmen, who eat frogs practic.aUy, only eat toads metajihnrically, ‘ it la 
rmpaudine.' The gt>niis hlpcs toad-eater attains its most perfect development in 
England, the land of money und t-ountry h(>iise.<i. The tuad, who, like a l ern of 
romance, ‘ bears a precious jewel in his head,’ is rather un catir than an eatee: onr 
gardener always keeps n real live toad in each forcing frame to eat up those ‘ little 
hrown' beetles. &c., which swarin about Fickler'sbed and in must dung pits ; so in 
lordly halls and castles the function of the human toad-eater is to eat moral diit 
and excellent dinners. The ‘Jack Nasty’ ia a great establishment is the suhslitiite 
for the cap]iod and hauMvd fool of our anerators: he makes love to the host's ere- 
btow, and has a new laugh fur an old jest: he i.s his swe quo mn, his iactotuin, Ai« 
everuiking, which is the true derivlHon of the word toad-eater. The handy little 
black staves, who formerly attended tha%randees iu Spain, were called ‘mi todo,’ and 
in the afibetionate diminutive, ‘mitodito/ ‘ mi todita,* toad-eaier* 
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missionary , pI* the Engliih ,Bahle^§i^ety/ #Jbidbi he hears ai Tynus^ 
afforils a rich text for his pious teinair^ He begins with approling 
of the sale rather than the gift of the Bibles to the Jews; lor 
they will ' read, in order to have sometliing for their money, sM 
we may hope for everything, with thk assurtetnee of tho JHoly SpirU^ 
Such are the cheering prospects of thpi cause at Tunis j and as 
it is only two -yeait ago since the tlib|jp St)ciety begim its opera¬ 
tions, one cannot #^onder that, notwithstanding a,Considerable sale 
()f Bibles, not a single convert has been made: the time, ImweVer* 
is certainly too short for so satisfactory a result. 1 i is enough that 
the good seed l«is been sown-—prayed for—and will, therefore;, 
ilouhlless, bring forth in due season.’ (vol. ii. 129.) To all this 
irony he appends a note :— 

* fn tJiis, ho’vever, alasl our hopeful youiif? man [i.e. Semilasso %pte\ 
w\'is jniKialcen, for the dremlftH discoN'cry was made a short time after 
that Maltose butdiers had bought large Bibles only for thepur- 
]'os‘',s of waste paper, liecause the godless wretches thought they could 
iicnMiorc g(!t it cheaper; and one iniglit see in the open market-place 
the horrible s])ectacle of leaves torn out ot ti»e Holy Scriptures to wr^ 
up lum])s 'of beef and million. Some Moorish cheesemongers are said 
to have been giiilU' of tlie same sacrilege. TUiA missionary thinks him¬ 
self especially “ c'liled ’I to his present office, as he was formerly a.,Jew, 
Ibon a Basle Calvinist, and lastly au English Christian. 

When 1 consider with what splendid success our Prussian endea¬ 
vours at the conversion of the .It.ws have been attended at home, I cannot 
lielp thinking what a much mort abundant harvest for the vineyard of 
the Lord might lie reaped in this country; T may, therefore, perhajia 
liupe, without fluttering myself too much, that in conseijuence of this 
infovination, if not a consul, at least a Berlin missionary, will bfraccre- 
dited hcie, who, as well as the trade in Bibles, might supply die profane 
will) wood and —vol. ii. pp. 129, 130. 

Wo shall not insult the good feelings of our readers by offering 
one wovil of comment on those and other tirades. Our autlior 
proia^eds from this desecrated temple of the pro])hct to the once 
.leautiful palace of tlic Doy, now a desolated mass of ruin;— 

‘ 'Fhc Cassiiba is situated on the lugliest summit of the town. Un- 
forlun itf'ly it has been wantonly destroyed, lh(' arcades walled up, the 
ganlcns broken, while itself now serves as a barrack for thirteen Imudred 
men, officers included. An idea maybe formed from this both of its 
imposing size and of the neglect and uiicleauliness intowldcli it has been, 
snilercdto fall, AU the kiosks once richly gilt, the grand gallery of 
mirrors, the fine marble pavements have disappeared ; even the party- 
coloured tablets of porcelain that produce^ so pretty an effect as a con¬ 
nection between the stories and in th*door and window borders, are 
nearly all broken; Uic terraces, affordiug such beautiful views, are dc- 
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filed hy the west disgusting of the thousand trees, only one 

enormous plantain and a fetsr orange-trees, twenty or thirty feet h%li, 
remain; scarcely a shadow of its ancient splendour exists i yet the whole 
has an imposing elfect, strange, disfigured and mutilated as it is. In 
the Cassuba thci’e is also a handsome mosque with most magnificciit 
inarblc.colunms, but in a similar state of dilapidation.’—pp. 28,9. 

Similar descriptions of the||more than Htlimish barbarity of 
Gallic devastation occur throughout the w ork. Wherever these 
modern Thalabas, these deadly ministers of wrath, have passed, 
the earth apjmars scorched and withered by their fatal injfluence. 
The grass will not grow where the French armies have trod; they 
hftve spared nothing; the temples of religion, the palaces of state, 
the ])eautiful gai'dens, the ornaments and conx eniences of elegant 
and cMlizcd life have been alike sacrificed to the brutal violence 
and loathsome abominations of a profligate, heartless soldiery. 
Tile i]ext day after his arrival, his Highness takes a long ride in 
the environs with Mons. Baccuet, a ‘ young banker/ mid the pos¬ 
sessor of an old hoi'se, 

* which he lent to me for our excursion. I did not bclieie that an old 
horseman like myself, who have acquired reputation even in that respect, 
could have experienced what I did. The horse, at least twenty years 
old, was so strong and fiery, that after luiH' an hour, feeling myself 
seriously ill from exhaustion, for 1 was unable any longer to manage 
him, 1 was obliged to dismount with an almost insupportable hcadaebe. 
I must add that our way was constantly up a steep lull, and on a 
road freshly covered with broken granite; but the hoofs and legs of tlie 
animal were of iron’ [as were the spurs and heart of bis rider] j ‘ bis luna-, 
seemed inexhaustible, and his temperament, half wild. For several days 
afterw'ards my arms felt as if they bad been broken. It is true that the 
animal was badly bridled, and before t mounted biiji I was already 
unw'dl; Init notwithstanding, I could scarcely have bclitivcd the rcbiilt 
jiossible, had it been told mebeforcbaiul. I felt therefore rather ashamed, 
but not tlie less ebanned on that account, with Uie indomitsd • ' '* 
this African wild horse, which would make an exeellcnl aeq ‘ 
ovr studs. The violent headache I had to thank him for, and 
not leave me for liventy-four hours, unfortunately biiulcrcd me from con¬ 
tinuing the journey, and also from sharing iu the pleasant dinner w'htch 
awaited our return at Mon.'*. Bacciiet’s.’—vol. i. i>p. 33, -1. 

Your banker is therefore as clearly liie man to dine with in 
Africa as in Kurope. 7'hose who have ever looked into any of 
the earlier books <»f his Highness, idll remember the Munchausen 
accounts of the sayings and doing.s on highways and byeways. on 
liigh-trotting horses, that is, when lent liim by his friend, and 
ridden with his own spurs. If he could manage to ride these 
Arab bar bs, no country would better suit him than Africa in 

that 
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that respect:—^We hai^e sttdi a choice exeelleitt horses 
offered for mr use, and loe are acmstomed to sjmre them so 
little, that half our ride is generally a race; u tjreat treat to a 
rider like inyscUV (vol. ii. p. 5.) Set a Pickier on horsehack, and 
he’ll ride to the devil. He seldom spares those faithful animals: 
thus on another excursion, when ‘cajntally mounted ’ by Colonel 
Rigou, he and some companioftl similarly mounted force their 
friends’ horses over such dreadful precipices, that ‘ they fell 
almost all once or oftCner,—^btit one only, that of a Turk^ broke 
its neck, and remained lying on a rocky prominence in the river, 
while the Arabs uttered the loudest lamentations, and occupied 
half an hour in undressing it. The vultures, proba]>ly, profiled by 
the accident.* (vol.ii. SS.) Our princelvvulture w'as loss fortunate, 
and ends his account with regrets that so ^ much time liad been 
lost, which vexed him the more, as the General expected lum to 
dimier.' (vol. ii. p. 44.) Ilis usual pac’c Avhen riding one #f these 
dinner chases is fifteen miles an hour over the most ragged 
ground. Thus when ‘engaged fo/u/ce dinner ’ (is it physic?) at 
the Danish consurs, he rides even cjuicker, and after a long pre¬ 
vious day of gallojung. ‘ being alway.s too late.’ He was too late, 
oven when the Hoi C’itoveu Louis Philippe, who is obliged to ask 
all the tag-rag .and bob-lail of Paris, condescended to invite liim 
to the Tuileries. ‘ 1 .un often reproached for failing in my duty 
in this particular, and alas' not always without cause.’ (vol. ii. 
p. 1241.) Wc hold this underbred affbetation f»f coming late to b(‘ 
;in uiiariswerablcj evidence of ingratitude to the Amphitryon, oi 
injustice to the cook, and of the rudest vulgarity in the tUuer-oul, 
abhough Pickier may deem it to be ■ consequential,’ and only 
what he calls ‘a necessary pk*ee of decent impertinence.’ (vol. iii, 
]). 00.) llis*Dighness. when performing these eciuestrian mani¬ 
festations. must have been a caricature worthy of the jieneil of 
me ^vor'* ' a Quixotic, Frenchified Gorman dandy, with ihui 
noeec'/^ look which look in tlie poor sentinel at Toulon, mountiMl 
* on "1 wild Aral) Bueejilialus, suffering all over from head to tail, 
a priori •■( it posteriori, rtitli his lanky legs extended like a. split 
radi.sli, in the graceful attitude of foreiirnej'S who are leai'nlng 
to trot ij I' Amiluifse. We ourselves have no agreeable recoJlc-cjlion 
of the fidgety, jerking, dislocating uctioii of Arab hor.se,s, and 
liave no wish that our studs should be eni’iched by a draft from 
the stfibh* of this Algerine banker, vvliudi occasioned to poor 
Pickier the loss of so much Icadier and dinner. The Moorish 
mules are no belter. Sir fircmviiy- 'I'einple, ‘asking a driver 
why he was battling with them, is answerc^d, ,Ja Sidi. Bagheilaji 
volcr fare troppo mucho gciddfon, ’ tvhich being rendered inio 
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Kngllsli mpfins, “ Oh, Princt?, the mule wantsto get tm loo ’ * 
(vol. i. p. 286.) Our traveller, after his recovery from his first 
litle, waits u])on the govenior of Algiers, * Count Erlon, who 
had lived much in Germany, a cheerful, friendly old man, one 
of the old shot and a)rn,” as we say.’ (p. 34.) He is pressed * to 
stop to dine,’ which he does; for he never appears to refuse such 
invitations, being one of those ^ntlemen who, JU!cording to Lord 
Chesterfield, are by no means unwilling to dine gratis. He is 
here introduced to the old shot and corn's 'amiable daughter,’ 
whom he describes ‘as quite like a German* and his beautiful 
daughter-in-law', who ' resembles the Spanish ladies.’ We sus¬ 
pect these French ladies will consider comparisons as odious, and 
by no means complimentary, although his Highness clearly in¬ 
tended tlie first to be so, as there can be no doubt the second was. 
Amongst the other remarkable personages he meets with in this 
society* his attention is c hiefly attracted by 

‘ a remarkably liamlaomc Turk, splevulidly dressed in violet velvet and 
gold, his turbau of decj) scarlet, who was dccijruted with llie cross of the 
Legion of Honour. He was the. famous Jussiif, the eommundant of the 
French Sj)ahis in Bona, who, stilfering from fever, had come to Algiers 
for the recovery of his Iiealth. This man’s real origin is nnknowu, juul 
he himself never speaks about it, perhaps aware tlial wlial is the least 
known is always the most aliiaclivc* 

According to Sir Grenville Tcinj)lc. ‘Yussuf is by birth a 
bronchiiian, his name Louis Tesser, and his father was an in- 
tendunt of Najroleon’s jM>llce at lilba. Young J.,!)uis, having run 
away from se.huul at Leghorn, was with one of his ciunrades in a 
m/c, when, being invited by some Tunisians who were there at 
llie time to visit tlioir ship, they rt'j'.aired on board, and wliilst 
cm^jloyed in eatimj stccchneats' below, the vessel put to sea.' 
(vol. i. p. 7f).) Wluitpver I’ickler may think, it is evident 
the early lilstory of Master Joseph these sweetmeats v.t^ 1 »^p^nl of 
aflractirc. His subsequent biogi*a))hy, which, the Prince -sition to 

* I learned from .liissuf’s own mouth, is so slrawjc and ronuLn1i(\ and 
a])peaied so chivalrons, and nanaled with so much .simpliriti/j even 
when describing scenes nf ihe vlnmst enudiy, enacted by this almo.st 
hoifish Turk, who apjjcared to me ([iiitc a sentimental laon, that 1 
eoidd not resist tltc oppurlanity of introducing him in his own wtuils. 
As 1 wrote down what he, said immediulclv after, ho is sure not to difier 
from me in any material jjoinl.’—vol. i. j)p. 35, G. 

Pickier boa.s1s that he drew the gentle Turk out, and ' that he 
was the first to whom these details were cominunicated,’ (vol. i. 


Kscursions in the Mediterranean, Algiers, and Tuuis; 2 Auls. IbfS. 
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p. 78,) wladi he has lost no tone in exposing to the world, pre- 
fenring :to sacrifice his fricnil rather tjjan lose his jest. Pickier is 
such an insinuating fellow, that there is no resisting his seductions- 
Accordingly, * it dul not appear at all disagreeable to the young 
Turk when I told him that I rejoiced the more at liaving rnadc 
Jiis acquaintance, because his reputation was become almost 
liuropean.’—It no fault of bis|lliat it bo not quite so now, and 
somewhat disrejiutably.—‘ And I had lieard bis name pronounced 
in Paris from many pretty lips, which the sight of him would cer¬ 
tainly diminish.’ (vol. i. p. 84.) In another place he descrihes this 
bewitching Mussulman:— 

* The most interesting figure at this ball was .Tussuf, who with his ro¬ 
mantic face dark and proudly smilinyy dressed now in Mameluke cos¬ 
tume, completely black, having a costly red shawl with blue flowers 
rolled rmind his head, rnd a large diamond on his xohitt; handy coin- 
plciclv realised to mv imagination the idea of Bvroii’s Corsair.’—vol. i. 
]». 197. 

lie soon stvears an eternal friendship with this poetical per¬ 
sonage :— 

‘In fact, Jussnf is one of those who must, I am sure, greatly interest 
everybody, hut h" xirih'H me i)erha)>c more than any one ehfiy and cx- 
])erience 1ms proved that/Ac otlrartim in some deyree niittuul. In 
old Europe,’ continues the jninre, ‘wc are all become, more or bss 
iJiinkers; here I saiv one of our antipodes, a man all act ion; lie is a 
true natural hero, handsome, amiable, hmnaney and yentle^ as he dc- 
K;nbc» himself; but at the sanm time all that a hero of romanre ought 
to be. "We of tlie civiliacil nations arc an enervated, exhauslcil race, in 
the last degree of moral inanition, and incapable of proflucing anything 
like such a character as .Jussuf; nothing greater than a gigantic intcl- 
lect’.ifil 1'ifU‘liinc, such ns was Na])oleou, could be possible among u.-; as 
tlie iiiglu'sl stun and rci)re&enlativc of the ability of the times ; but a 
lesi.jt 7‘t’t' nalvrcy svrh poetry in action, ns this Turk, can never again 
Cruichf^ our soil. If his influence hero, owing to circumstaiiecs, be only 
fourie' ’'^1 he is still a subject of wonder for the iiujuirer; besides^, 
..iioi;\er desires to fancy him in an historical and sjiirit-stirriiig point 
of view' has only to place him in imagination on an Asiatic throne.’— 
vol. i. p. B5. 

Wp have extracted somewhat at hmgth these moral and phy¬ 
sical inanlfpstntions. Jussuf is the hero of the wmvk. and it is our 
intention to point out, in the very words of his ' mutuall) attracted ’ 
biographer, the practical manner in which tlioso romantic theoric,? 
work. Wc entertain a confident hopn that it will bo a matter of 
heartfelt congratulation to the male and femahi snxc.s of Groat 
Britain ‘ that our soil is incapablciof producing such a cbaractor 
as Jussuf.’ Ho was taken at sea when scarcely four years olrl, 
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and brought up until his twelfth yeay amongst the women in 
the seraglio of the Bey of Tunis, for whose daughter Kahbuhra 
he formed a violent attachment, When removed from her society, 
these children meet at night on Hhe terrace of my beloved, where 
we were pretty safe from surprise, as no male eye, under pain rd‘ 
being put out, dare come there.’ (vol. i. p. 37.) Wc should have 
thought those female eyes tliat ^ay and do come and look there, 
might have set some female tongues in motion. They manage 
these things, however, hott(T in Tunis than in Algiers, where an 
acquaintance of Pickier, tells him that ^ ho %vas forced to (juit 
his lodging, because every morning from the window he was ob¬ 
liged to witness the toilet of a iicgrcss on the teiTace of tlie next 
house.’ (p. CJ5.) We have ourselves frequently both looked down 
on and from the terraces of Africa, and never saw any of these 
black Jhathshebas. Meantime Jussuf buys an ‘ immense’ Greek 
slave, and gives liim to the Pacl«a as his pipe-filler. The noc¬ 
turnal taterwaulings with Kabhnhra continue: as billing as two 
sparrows on a housetop, they seem to have been botli innocent 
and iinainnsing:—‘ Sometime.s we laughed together, sometimes 
cried, and used to sink tired of caresses and overpowered by the 
heat into each other's arms, till the wailing-maids awaked us.’ 
.fussuf one unlucky night goes unarmed to tin; tt'irace. and having 
sunk into the usual Platonic suoosing, is .startled hy the treaclierous 
Greek pipe-filler, lie bribes him to silence hy the diamond but¬ 
tons, that he te.irs from his own and Kab’nuhra’s dress, which seem 
If) have been more numerous and larger than those of Madame 
Rothschild. When he gets home ‘he feels himself no longer a 
hero, but a Jew, for having been ill used by this Christian df)g,’ 
Rathf-r an unkind cut upon his fiiend poor Pickier, who, though 
he looks very f.sraelitish, still w'ishes, w'c bfdieve, U) be ermsideved 
a'Christian. Jussuf takes immedialely to his bed, suffocated with 
rage and indignalfion. The Greek comes to see liira, and they 
become friends, Jussuf undertaking to give him 4{),()00' h’a ".s for 
the restoration of the jewels, which might have been missed. Gur 
veaflers are t)f course aware that, as in the meloilrames at Astley’s, 
Jill herfies of the romantic school have tluur me de unit is well 
crammed with bank-notes as Pickier had in England, ,ind that 
the most humdrum niatter-of-facl man i)e\ er presumes to doubt 
or inquire into the source of these treasures, or even ask that 
iinporiinent question, is it so ? When the Greek brings the last 
dinmond Jussuf w’as ready m bed with his dagger concealed under 
the ch)thrs:— 

‘ “ I feci myself very sick to-^lay,*’ said I, as the Greek laid the well- 
known bracelet on my bed; “ here is the key of my press: just opai it; 

you 
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you will find a lack of sequins, and you can take out of it the sum I owe 
you.’* The fool greedily swallowed the bait, took the sack, and knelt 
down on the carpet to reckon out the mor^y. My heart throbbed ip my 
bosom, “ X do not know,” continued I, “ what extraordinary disease 
I have got, but I am obliged to get out of bed every minute.” As I 
uttered these words I rose, with the blanket over me, as if going some¬ 
where, hut turning suddenly round, and seizing the Greek by his long 
blatik hair, I threw him down on tl|p floor, while I cried in his ear, 
“Didst thou think, dog, to master Jussuf at so cheap a rate?” 
While 1 spoke I stabbed him wdth such force, that the dagger, after 
penetrating through his hearty and passing through the carpot, entered 
two inches deep into a join in the marble floor, he meanwhile crying in 
rain for assistance. Even now, wlien I remember the moment,” said 
Jussuf, his eyes sparkling,—“ when I remember that moment I feel 
delight tlirill through every fibre of my heart.’”—pp. 42, .'J. 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 
This is pretty well for the maiden effort of our sentimental 
stripling, who eommenres ^ that distorted and convulsive life’ 
.so lauded by the Romanticists with a lie and a murder in 
liio rnorniiia:, and a seduction, as wc shall see. the next evening. 
A promising lad tliis! A good day’s work, MasU^r ^ Poetry in 
Action!’ He seems to have been as iquch amused with the 
Greek Jiallooing for help, while his heart was pinned through 
the floor, as any otlw‘r cruel hoy in a school is with the sufferings 
of pool cockchai'cr. As to the revcaler of these and other 
J’amily secrets confided to him alone, should he adventure hack 
into England, he will only he cut ; whereas, if he put his bead 
into Algiers again, lias interesting Turk will probably not only 
cut up. hut pickle poor Pickier into the bargain. For the story 
continues— 

‘ hut lu ur 1 hiid carefully prepared a cask of spirits of wine, 
salt, and ituslackcd lirue, and the materials necessary for walling up 
an old niclu!. Those materials 1 had hidden in different parts of the 
room. My fust business was to cut the body intopieecs and pvt it into 
the caw,', with the consuming ingredients; after which I walled up the 
hole in the nook near my bed, and pulled over it the velvet hangings 
which covered the sides of the chamber. I only preserved the right 
hand, the eyes, and tlie tongue of the Greek; and after I bad prepared 
them like the rest, I put ihc liand into a costly casket, the eyes into a 
smaller one ornamented with diamonds and perfumed with essence of 
roses, and the tongue into a gold stiuff-box.’—p. 43, 

How wiikl the amiable Jussuf, having ‘ taken immediately 
to his bed,’ get these cumbrous materials conveyed into the 
PaclmV palace, llirougli myriads of suspicious guards, without 
observation? How attained he a^i his chemical knowledge of 
pickling and presen'iny, (although he was fond of sweetmeats 
when even a schoolboy)—to say nothing of masonry? He 
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'&nt*Herods the iniikeeper ii| Dalmatia, ,iylio used te kill little 
\yyya, salt them, and sell tliem as pork to his customers, till 
found out by San Nicolai, the Old Nick of our exclamations. 
If this scene had not occurred at Tunis, Jussuf would certainly 
have cut off, what the Dcy of Algiers is afraid of, his ears. Wc 
venture to suggest, too, as a critical emendation to Pickier, in 
case of a second edition, that the nose would be more appro¬ 
priately put into the ^ gold snurf'-box ’ than the tongue. However, 
—^in Ics|S than two hours all M'as finished;’ that is, the killing, 
piclding, and mason’s work. He then goes to the Greek’s 
r<x>m, and plunders his presses; for one good turn deserves 
another. The next evening he meets Kabhuhra on the terrace, 
and gives her the three relics:—^ Here have you the hand 
that dared to seize you, lieve the eyes that watched us mali- 
dously, here the tongue that threatened us with shame.’ (p. 45.) 
Kabbuhra, gentle and romantic, and hardly in her teens, was of 
coursesoon tranquillised by the detnih of the whole franaaction, 
and still trembling at iny danger, dissolve(i in love!’ (i. 45.) Thus 
did this Algerine Othello win his Dcsdeinona, whom wc should 
not be surprised to hear some day that he has killed, and Avhom, 
as pickier* obiter tells us, he has already deserted. We pass 
over the cletailfi of the effec ts produced by this soothing, anodyne, 
tranquillising scene, and those ‘ rapturous remembrances Avhich 
ever more and more attracted the most ardent attention ’ of Pickier, 
•wIjk), ns a pupil of the romantic s<;hool, entertains (or wishes it to 
be so supposed) a burning idolatrous adoration for woman, ma- 
U'rial woman. The idio.syno'acy of men of the finest iinaginaticm 
and genius is too often, and to their (uvn undoing, rdlied with a 
})nssionate temperament; but their imitators are always di-gnsting 
their readers with stuff about raptures and transports, whit li every 
jnan or woman of common sense, and half the age of Pickier, mu.st 
know to be grossly esaggeralwl. Pickier ingeniously asks, in 
one of his works, why ‘^a heart so loving as his own is iMi social V 
yimply, w'e opine, because he is a cold selfish sensualist, loving 
woman not for herself, but for himself, as a mere instrument of 
his pleasures. ,Tus$uf, who had received a ’funisian education, 
natuvidly enough entertained rather a Turkish feeling towards 
the fair sex. He thus draws the portrait of his Kabbuhra:—■ 

‘ Who can describe what a heavenly being that girl w'as, what an 
inestimable treasure of feeling, pnwleuce, and strength of eharacter, 
reposed in her tender bosom, and what in’C.«i8lible graces encircled a 
soul breathing nothing l>ut love V’—p. 4.5. 

This epitome of ‘ feeling and prudence’ (and. wc trust Master dua- 

♦ On llw.* i:tthol‘ AprilJusgtif calls on IHcklcr at Bona, * having been too long 
detained at Algiers bj a neuf Kabbuhra,’ 

suf 
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suf may yet fiiwl he has caught a Tarlai^ gave soon aftef a proof 
of the strength of her arm as wel! as (3^ her character'. The lovers 
are surprised one night hy a black eunuch sent by the Facha tp 
inquire after his daughter's health, who had pruHently shammed 
sickness to gratify her stml, which breathed nothing hut We. 
I’lie eunuch, on seeing Jussuf’sfeot ‘ umlor the Psyche’—it is all 
a la Cupid and Psyche—quits ^tlie room horrified, as he well 
might, at the intrigues of this heavenly spinster :— 

‘ At the same moment I saw Kahhuhrn, half-naked, spring up like 
lujhlnlng * [in another place he describes her us following him “ with the 
activity of a squirrel”—i. 73], ‘ and seizing my kanjar, dart out of the 
room after him. I licjard a stifled cry, when tny beloved, whom I was 
Jmstcuing to follow, ruslicd hack again, covered with hlood^ with the 
dagger in her right band, and fell half scnpelcs*s into my arms. “ lie is 
dead,” said she, drawing a dcqi breath;—[one of her love-hrcnthing 
draughts]—“ he was just hurrying tij) the stairs, when I phmgcd the 
dagger into liis ugly hlack body.’* [What an iTTesistil»le treasure this 
pretty fair body is!] “It was our only chance, Jussiif, and I had no 
time for reflection. Now hcl[) me to consider A\hjit wc must do next.** 
She drew me with these words into the next room, w'hcrc lay the cojqtse 
of the cunueli, now' watched by the attendant who before had shuubered 
on her }iost; so that she did not perceive his eutriiiiee. We threw a 
woollen coA'eriug over the body to absorb the blood, washed clean tlae 
marlde floor wliicJi it had stained, and then jircpared, since there wapno 
other w'ay (jf disposing of it, i,o conceal the body in the garden, wYiere, 
the, ruin of an ancient arthw'ny would much favour our desigji. With 
the help of anotlier girl who Avas still awake, w'e completed our diflicnll 
task, after an hour of excessh'c anxiely. “ I must here,*’ coutiuiuis 
Tickler. interrupt Jussuf, to point out a vcri/ charadcrisHc trail, 
namely, that after this liille interruption, the enamoured pair rcturnefl 
qmmui t Ik; ir^ couch, and coiitimied together till morning!”’ — pp. 
•217, 218. 

WV hope and believe, for llie honour of humanity and woman- 
liood, ttta.' his riighnc.ss is ‘ roinaneing,’ and that all this dreadful 
iccount of blood-excited lust is but a piece f>f homage to th.at 
craving after more tlirni ordinary guilt which charac;terisc ilii? 

^ distorted and convulsive life ’ f>f Fr<*nch and German mclodraine. 
It is the ordinary lot of servile imitators to carry- the pcenliarilies 
of their model Into depraA'ed and absurd extremities. Thus 
Pickier, wdw) secs in .Jussuf a personification of the (lorsair, has 
sirohably borrowed a Gulnare from the original poem. The 
eagle plume stolen from the mighty Byron hy this German jay 
is misplaced and dishonoured with an equal want ot Inste and 
knowledgeof human nature, (.'onrad^ whose unrelenting scimitar, 
in the hour of danger and battle, deals death around, cannot even 
imagine that Guluarc cxjuld he so cruel and unfeminine as to de- 

stroy 
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sli’oy lior tyrant even to obtain the safety of her lover and himself. 
‘ Thanks to that softening {[^eart^ she could not kill!’ One little 
stain on her forehead, ‘ ’twas but a s|)Oi,’ reveals the dreadful 
{ruilt, and at once freezes every vein. 

* That spot of blood, that light but guilty streak, 

Had banishM all the l>eauty from her cheek. 

Jilood he had view’d, could view unmoved! but then 
ft flow’d in combat, or w6b slied by men.* 

Corsair, x. 

Whatever wildness, romance, or poetry, may exist in these ori¬ 
ental incid<*nts, the spell is dissolve<l when tlie sacred, iininutable, 
universal laws of the human heart are trample<l upon. The 
reader ran rmly feel disgust at the recital, and contempt for an 
author, wdK)se object is merely to ju’oduce a morbid unnatural 
cirect. Tliis Crcek-cutting-up-and-pickling .Tussuf is but an 
Algerine firoenacre; and this Kabbiibra, tliat treasure of woman, 
a rnore^ liardened principal than Mrs. fJale, bis wretched paia- 
Tuour and housekeeper. 'I’he romantic .system, when carried into 
private practice, is most likely to produc;e !)oth fedons and strum¬ 
pets in great abundance. Pickier favours us with the recipe for 
the perfcict character of a romantic, hei’oinc. Tt ie(|ujres to be 
made up of the following twenty fjualitics, neither more no 

^ ... ,.,cli 

* 1. Beauty. 2. Youth. 3. A strilci/uf qualilij. 4. 

Fidclily. fl. She must exhibit the movements of a soul ’ 

for love, unconseiously to itself. 7. The growth of the emoti ^ 
blushing and turning pale—soft thrills. 8. The flaming i’ 
that seeks to «lcvotc itself lo its lord. 9. Tlic haif-m 
uhieh parodies the behaviour of the. lover, hit endeU'’ ^ 

vt)Ws. 10. The expression of the, tender passion, male *>’« di gnstmg 
test ill the. glances, in the trembling of ilio voiec, ooi whb h evt*ry 
11 Forgetfulness of the whole w orld, inv age of Pickier, must 

eliaracteri.sing the passion. 12. Passion in ingeniously asks, in 

gard of self in consistent actions, neglect of uj - is social V 
1.3. llncasuicssmill tenderness, bitterness and joy. «usualist loviim 
„i- U.vc rctumwl. 17. A rckpsc-affcctation m's„.urao.it of 

ri'Hses ot one whom she luwarnlv adores. i-< • • , 

eetii the violence of desire wbieb struggles at ^ 

19, 1'hc triumph—the development of the soul and towards 

The ha^ipy thne, when one no longer conceals the, felicity wb." 
receives and imparts, but hokihj displays it to the world, when tho 
person is snoro adorned, in order lo please the more, to increase and 
reunier perpetual the rapturous intoxication to which the soul entirely 
surrendens itself.’—vol. ii. pp. 208, 209. 

Strip this disgusting trash ol^its flimsy verbiage, and it is nothing 
muff* than tbe harlot’s progress (any allusion to marriage is of 
course too unroinantic), where the loss of tirtuc i$ succeeded by 

brazen-faced. 
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hrazen-faced, rouged^ unshrinking profligacy ; and yet to such a 
heroine as this does our German prince^ a countryman of Schlogel, 
dare, in his relentless ignorance, to compare the gentle, feminine, 
and beautiful Juliet of Shakspeare! In the latter part of his work 
he favours us with an abstract of the rights of woman, that is, of 
romantic womans perfect in all her moral and physical man’fes’ 
tatims :— 

‘ She belongs only where she has freely given her heart, and only so 
long as he to whom it is given knows how to keep it! The emtrary is 
r/olencc to sacred nature^ and is harbarons* —vol. iii. p, 331. 

Jussuf and ins Kabbuhra continue their intrigue, to W'hich a con-r 
.slant zest is added by the ‘ little incidents’ which we have extracted, 
and the difficulties of meeting. The Bardo or palace of the Dey 
‘ is built over a labyrinth of subterranean pa.ssages,’ in which the 
bodies of es<5cutc(l criminals are ^carelessly abandoned.’ He 
proceeds through a catacomb of skeletons and heaps of bones,’ 
lighting his way, n(»t with one of Davy’s lamps, hut ‘ by siS’iking 
fire with his dagger from the stone walls.’ These niyfil daggers are 
«.l’ tlio gveate,st service in Algerine amours. Jussuf in the day 
' wore a .su})erl) Persian dagger in his belt, which after dinner the 
v'nipanj eagerly admired:—when the gracpfnl Countess d'Erlon 
.spouse of “ old shot and corn’) took it into her hand, he said, 
smile, ■ Madame, vous p(»uvez le toucher Imrdi- 
(itlicr wav^ Cf‘lui-lajo n'ai pa.s encore coupe de tete.’ (vol. i. p. 87.) 
llie ruin simplic ily ! Jussuf made himself quite at 

the help of'■'ault, where ‘he was often obliged to stay three or 
task, after a upon l)ones, and more than once did he vary 
Pickier, the skulls, that ho might rest more comfortably,’ 

immoty, that a, j j ubhiug indolence, this bed of roses of a delicate 
quitdi, ‘ ' flu'ir^ Iclightcd the late Mr. Cobbett 1 When all the 
217, 218, , lie emerges into the garden, having 

We hope and bolievr gardener, who helps him up " an aque- 
hood, tliavIJs 1 ligln Jtilira used to wait for me half the night.’ 
-iccouni of hlof>d-' ajipears, whose skull he pares off, like? a 
craving after inort '* ‘ Mohammed was obliged ever after t«> 
‘ distorted andconv”’ conclude is the romantic phrase for 

It is the ord'nv**" ' due time Kabbulira proves in that state 
of th'vjOiva .,uch pain to unmarried lovers; tliis furnishes the 
j.ioity pair with another romantic incident. ‘ An old negress mi- 
dcrtixjk tc procure a miscarriage; and although the attempt suc¬ 
ceeded Ijy means only knoum in the East, Kabbuhra was for several 
days in danger of her life.’ (vol. i. p. .52). A ‘ brief respite’ of 
tranquil repose surwt^ds to this new murder. The Pacha, in 
setting his house in ordci and making some repairs, finds the 

cask 
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mik of fnckl^d Gre^k in J^nf# mche^nll 4Jbe iin$ our. hero 
can tell^ and he does He Hke a trooper^ avail him notlun^;. he is 
taken to he beheaded in the well-known suhterraiman vaultbut 
at the fatal moment, lo! the lamp is accidentally extinguished— 
he escapes in the charnel-house labyrinth, where he remains 
^ three days and three nights' without other nourishment than 
the loathsome slimy water, a^d a sort of mushroom tliat grew on 
the humid walls, (vol. i. p. 58.) Rather a worse diet than the 
iced champagne and champignons aux croutons of his Highness. 
He gropes his way at last to the well-known garden door, and 

* sinks down with indescribable delight on his old bod of j’cposc, 
the well-known skeletons, which he tenderly hugged as liis de¬ 
liverers.’ (vol. i. p. 58.) He then ‘stumbles against a rough 
Ixjdy, and hears a hollow sound.’ Horror gave him new energy. 

‘ With my dagger I slabbed the unknown being.’ (This man 

* all action’ is remarkably bandy with that tool.) ‘ Something 
lieavy fell on me, uttet^g a bmd gioan; at the same moment I 
felt a stream of Avarm^bhwd pour over me.’ (vol. i. pp. 58, 9.) 
Bravo! Tliis grami opening terminates, however, in satl bathos; 
the murdered groaner turns out to be the ass of 7\ndrea, which 
he bad been ass enough ‘ to tie up for the niglit at that ’ 

Jussuf ‘ curses Ins unhappy fate. Why, we cann(»t ’ 

cept tlic regret that lic,had not killed a man. 1 
ill wind that blows no good, and bo turns th ^ » ukler, 

unj’oinantic butcher to a glorious acc«)unt. I he cmoli 
to extract pearls out of a dunghill. ‘ '' l.^ming 
rights, and the blood of the dead ass, ivh j Imlf-ni ^^agmation 
probaldy preserved me from a eompl n cndoaviot"'! with a 
strength.’ What poetry in action ! “h ing it ‘•'nrUing 

Jussuf, invigorated by this agreeable the '•vho.''very 

like steel wine (a medicine lie prescribe 
and a clean shirt at the gaitbmer’s, rejoi 
his Innocent tale to the sweet ; • vvlios ‘ 

madnessfinally, he makes his peace wit repulses Ihu ’ 

story (sulTicicntly ill related in many page ,i.,yry necking to con- 
rebels in the mountains, where he does won tiom of the so'd, 
barb ‘ Sheitan haila, literally the hottest of Devils, ' senses 20. 
the only horse, lo the best of our remembrance, which Vickjc 
never seems to have borrowed. Our mild Jussuf, mounted on 
this d<tvil incarnate of qufulrupeds, surrounds the enemy. ‘‘ about 
six hundred strong, in a defile, where they were crowded together, 
and deaf to the snpplicafiom and offern of the vanquishcfl to sur¬ 
render. I ordered (he say^ that they should all be put to the 
sword; in half an hoar every one of them had ceased to exist. I 

wil 
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will not tleny that this mas^Hficre funy he <?aHed cruel; but Ifdt 
so irritated at the repulse 1 had met witii, I was so cemvinced that 
these harharem meuntaineers deserved to be treat<fd in a bar¬ 
barous manner^* (how hmnane and gentle!) * that regarding mtg 
viy mm interest, feeling assured that a bloody victory was neces¬ 
sary, no (dher consideration prevailed.’ (vol, i. p, 07.) Here is 
Rousseau's doctrine of feeling caiiried out to those lengths to 
which such a standard must infallibly tend. This skivering awl 
skewering, this showing no mercy, this indiscriminate, wholesale 
African massacre, is justified with precisely these arguments by 
the ads’oeates of Mina and Christina. The prudent reg.ard of 
self-interest only is thus lauded by Pickier‘ A certain unfeeling 
egotism [egoismej, united with prudence and Ughtdieariedncss, 
produces more real happiness and practical enjoyment of life than 
the hoastfd morulUy of the schools awl pulpits '!!! His Highness, 
\vc calculate, goes the wliole hog in eating and ethics. Jjussuf 
having coinjdeted his career of murder iiib all its varieties, from 
an ass to a hexheratomh, ^stroking his Handsome brown beard 
wifh a white hand ornamented with rings,' observes to his ad- 
'Miring listener and reporter, who has also a Ryronian admiration 
‘ wn soft, tender, beringed hand, (v5l. i. 137.) Micro the 
^ ^ho^.vujfi closes.’ 

•' celui ^ three years of dalliance with Kab- 

. ted murders render a blissful rejwsc; ‘ for 
the rain same precautions fin* the s.ake of her 

the help of''"tu . Wt -clat to the intrigue.’ (i. j). 71.) They 

task, alter a Ming upo rp • *.p, ^ ^ / 

i.wiv, am (. ij. I )e hoin J unis. 1 hen ensues a length- 

rifkler, “I’Mi t>ie shui , • i. i i -..i r .i .i 

1 ,1 , , • le by mght, laden with diamonds; the 

Dfimelv, jorK'-uiubl'in ■* , *' , ,, civ J v 

. 1,1 ' 1 r «. and the final mseovery ot the 

quii:<u, '»ula lyivcdchgi ,1 , 1*1111 

217 2 ’ If ... t '' fi' have been a remarkably iiuld 

n- * 1 ^ ^ ^f^ Jussuf in the Darloala, a iiug^ fortress, 

We ho most Andrea, , r I -i 

; - 1 T' 1 fhll manages, by means‘oi bribes, to 

i(K)d. 11 - ^ p m va dediiCi' that cash is as oinni- 

itrv.. us. Kurope, and that Mahomet and Jupiter 

,,ip, a one locked-up Dauacs. Jmauf <vm- 

wear a si ver (ap . irresistilily amiable smile.’ (i. p. 7B.) 

jeing itp.ini diseovoved, .and the Paeha, who already had 
\»wn the patience of a .f(;b, now sends the I'hief of the Maine- 
inkc.s to our hero with a cup of poison. Jussuf liaving been fore¬ 
warned (it is always so in a romance), manages, by means of ‘ Mom. 
Lesseps, the son of the k'rench consul,' to esc.ipe in the frigate 
Adonk (i. p. SO) ; Saname,’ as Pickier observes, ‘ which could not 
be more appropriately chosen for life person it was to bear.’ 
^"liis scion of the consulate will not thank our author for revealing 
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tbesf! extra-official services against the sovereign to tvliom his 
father was accredited. will here remark, that consuls (great 
everywhere) are transcendently so in Africa, from the soupf/m of 
tliplomacy spread over their mercantile duties. They have very 
large salaries and nothing to do but to eat, and drink iced cham¬ 
pagne, which all travellers report to be delicious with the thermo¬ 
meter at Of)® in the shade. ‘ Bding isolated and deprived of amuse¬ 
ment, they live in a state of squabbling envy, hatred, and jealousy, 
and most undiplomatically push this so far, as even to renounce the 
merely official intercourse with each other.’ (iii. p. 30i2.) Pickier, 
who seems to have dined with all the consuls, gives them a rare 
roasting, which will be considered as very unofficial from Tangiers 
to Tunis. Our Adonis embarks in the Adonis, as Pickier did in 
the Crocodile, ‘ having sent a thousand loves to poor dear Kab- 
buhra.’ He then, with due regard to self-interest and number 
one, 'fliUs a casket with all his jewels, worth more than a million, 
and sews up some diamonds to the value of a hundred thousand 
francs in Jjis ^vaistcoat. w’hich aftencards proved very fortvnaie to 
him' (i. p. 81.) We dare swear they did, as they wouhl to his 
Higliness an<l the whole acadtany of roinantidsls, whether I'i encli 
or German. He is met on his way to einbarcallon by a patrol 
—hut our bean sahreur cuts them down right and left, escap<‘s 
into the French service, and ‘ takes Bona in coinpanv watli liis 
friend (rArmaiidy,’ of whom more anon, .fussul* in this affair 
tievelopes all those gentle, humane, and other cpialities which 
become a hero of romance. He generally performs himself the 
duties of Jack Ketch, ‘ in which,' (says his enthusiastic biographer,) 
'conformably to his singular character, he always mingled some- 
thiiiif of dramatic interest.' Wo suspect llait the concluding 
scene of this dramatic hero will smell somewhat of the brimstoiu! 


of Don Juan or the Frcischiit?:. 

Mons. D’Armandy, the bosom friend and a)adjutqjj; 

‘ has for thirty-five years led the life of one of Ariosto’s 

all parts of the w^orld.’ (i. p. 229 .) Pickier describe 

handsome statcly-looking man, with that noble some 

manner which seems to indicate most svreh 

and with that hajipy jihysioguomy which ('“1. i. p, (»2) 

glance.’ (i. p. S48.) 'I'he Baron, at ♦' ;e, which t ickior 

XVIIL, was a captain of artillery. ' lUl ardctu and 

boundless devotion ’ for Napoleon ‘ caused him not only to receivs- 
his dismissal, but also to be placed under the surveillance of the 


haute police.’ He escapes, intending to enter the Egyptian service, 
jiushes on to India, selves against the English until his new 
masU'r is aimiliilated; then retires to * Muscat (not Muskau), 


the 
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the bell of Asia/ and commands for a while a frigate of the 
Imaum; falls sick, goes to Persia, afftd is raised to the dignity 
of Khan, and covered with orders of diamonds: (all Picklfer’s 
heroes are monstrous fond of these pretty stones ;) leaves Persia, 
and is robbed by the Sinds near l lyderabad; nearly loses his 
life, and does lose all his jewels, ‘He is preserved by crossing 
the English border, where kin earUtr views beimf unknown, he was 
kindly received^ and obiained the meam of returning to Jk!uropc.' 
(i. p. 232). In 1823 he reaches Marseilles, and pinceeds to 
Paris with his Persian title and his Persian passport, where his 
‘ oriental costume,’ &c., create a scnsiitioh, lie wins the favour 
of Chateaubriand, that arch charlatan, and is made consul at 
Mocha; gets ‘ compromised, thme by means of a Greek Corsair 
on the Red Sea,' and is nearly poisoned by the Arabian authorities ; 
takes refuge on board an English frigate, and at last is apj)oinled 
c'onsul at Dainietta. The results of the three glorious dajs ot 
18.']0 deprive him of his cml oilice, but he is reinstated in his 
arlillerv rank by Soult. ‘ This was the man who, in conjunction 
with liis friend Jussuf, acted as t)ne heart ami one soul.’ (i. p. 
234.) This pair id’ Algerine Arcadians, the Pylatles and Orestes 
of Africa, the Siamese voiilhs of the desert, swear an eternal 
Iriendship with oui Silesian traveller. He is admitted into a 
soul-and-body co-partnership; for, as he says, ‘ les beaux esprits 
se rencontrent.’ 

This trio do not seem to have behaved with equal cordiality 
to an honest member of the l^reneh foreign mercenary legion, 
now deceased; and yet this hero appears to u-s to have fought 
his way on, with the same exclusive regard to liis own interests, 
andihe same reckless disregard of the rights and feelings ol others, 
as our ‘gentle and humane ’ Jussuf. It is true tliat he was poor. 
I/ll I gentle much in the Rundle and Bridge line as the 

from whom friend, with whom diamonds are alway.s as ])}entv 
see Ills and who have as many alaiut their perisons as liis 

potent in f Muskau has of those little troublo-somc aniinalciila* 
both laugh at a,, amusing naivete calls ' African brown-beetles,’ 
til If his riarr n rount of this new character in a manner well 
J hey are again . attention. ‘ Strange fates arc those coni* 

slu/ivn the patience J/'gion; to know tlieiri all were to find a 
rich tune lot tales;* and criminal cases, which 

famar in .w many eyes, would not be wanting. Take a slight 
sketch found among his papers after hh death.' (i. p. 123.) Ans 

-- -'■--0 " • 

Not almanuck,? of Francis Moons, but de Gotha, into which the choicust iioii- 
sense is as into out annuals* 




^^ ' It ' '•* 

}@0 Smitassd in A/riea, 

_ .,, ^ ■■;•.. 

etaea v^dorbmen, yttt jb^ieve mea&i iit Eng^ii ilie 

* Le^K 9 of a German Prinse.* i 

Tllie; patriotic legionary makes his debut in his quarters al .the 
Ksciiiiaij wliere^ with his serjeant, they rob wd murder solitary 
travellers. One victim having only * nine sous in his pocket/ hut, 
conscience, for the first time^ reproaches him so, bitterly ‘ for 
having taken the life of a fellow ^areature to (fain auch a paltry mm,* 
(i. p. J 25,) that he quarrels with his segeant and kills him for 
w.lhiug. He tlien deserts, and enters the National Guard ^ con¬ 
tracts debts,' laments with much honesty las inability to pay them 
makes love, and having ‘ about this time the misfortune to be/ 
as he facetiously expresses it, *the illegitimate son-in-law of a 
respectable merchant/ makes off, and ‘ devotes himself to freedom 
and Poland.’ He is, however, caught by the Russians; ^ escapes, 
and travels with a Polish groom, who passed himself off as a 
coloncj^ and laying claim in every shape to the benevolence of 
the friends of Poland, finds his w'ay comfortably back to France 
again.’ (i, p. 125.) How much he had pocketed from our Pbilo- 
Polish Committees, Philo-Polish Ralls, &c. &e. we regret to say 
wo are not distinctly told; but we gather that he was in high 
request for a time among some of the gaping, gulpinff circle.® 
of our second-rate liberal aristocracy, and fif,,^ ,ou, escapes 
stockingism. However, having got back to P with his 

do not so easily pass muster for Polii.h cob gjjl* jj/ affair 
of the pave, and ‘ for another change, ci q,iahtics which 
Don Pedro, to go to Portugal. The mise himself th<^ 

shipwrecked, nearly the whole crew drowne.. it biographer,) 
rades alone being saved by (he mercy of Proviu ,/p,/ 

IJe ^begs and plunders his way to Mentz,' wlierc ne settles down 
as a smuggler, and does pretty well until he is discovered, when, 
having killed one of th^ jp^ftventive service, he stavl.^ for Strashurg 
with some of his Cfxmpanions; and there ‘ they enlist iiUhp foreign 
legion, and reach Algiers in good health.’ Ho ooncluoes his story*' 
with tins remark, 1 like this place verj. well, and, tired of wan- 
ilcring, I think I shall soon send for one of the wives T obtained 
during my long travels in various countries.* (voL i, p. 130.) 

Such was this French foreign legionary, Sa patriot from prison 
and prejudice freed.’ His regiment, acauding to Sir Grenville 
Temple, w’as a sort of Devil’s Ow n; it was called ‘ La Legion tie 
Paris, - and composed originally of the scum and refuse of the 
population of the French c.ipital, w'hose irregular and insu>Jordi- 
uate conduct sotjn gained for them from the iroopS of the line Uie 
nickname of ** Bedouins de ‘Paris." ’ (voi. i. p.-^8.) - This corps 
has since that gone toSpahi, to uphold the cause of Constitutional 

goternraent. 
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government aftd put down the ln(|imition and Don Carlos^ We 
nartnrallf feeV^pttoud in the rdflection that our mercenarifee were 
young men of another stamp—of an hhnest character, cariitng an 
honest liveBKobd, and learning the art of war under Denial 
Evans, ‘ without any regard for pay, and solely animated By the 
•glorioos caitse of freedom.' 

* Reason, philosophy, diddledum, 

Peace, and fraternity, If^'gledy pigglcdy.* 

We have alluded to the life of this French legionary to show 
how the system worhs, whether high or low, when stripped of the 
diamonds of romance, and carried into private life. ‘ This dis¬ 
torted and convulsive existence,' which coinhincs the vicious 
practice of French sensualism with the impure infidel theories of 
(Jerman metaphysics, will, we apprehend, meet with few advo¬ 
cates amongst respectable merchants, solitary ti-avellers, charitable 
philanthropists—or even among young women, whether single or 
married, seduced or deserted. * 

Such, we believe, is a fair epitome of the first volume of Semi¬ 
lasso in Africa. The original work was published at Stutgardt 
in five volumes. The two last of the lingUsh translation are 
somewhat less objectionable, being more descriptive of the wild 
... , , N-.i - amon^ whom the author made excursions. 

1 TK'^tlCislil I t * 1* 

^ mnusmg, whether enlarging^ on his own 

“itume,—-his own or other people’s eating, 

, suffering from wind anti weather—the 
.j, for he is the Aulcljo of Silesia—or the 
e intends to erect ‘ in his park at Muskau’— 
,jy juid by, le plus beau chateau du mmde, that 
lie a;* . jtphaliaii llaron do Tliunder-tcn-lronckh, wliieh 

h.ad a do ic and a window. Pickier sometimes mingles Ins sub¬ 
lime, his pathos, with the bathos, and moralizes gastro-pathctically 
over dung beetles (vol. hi. p. .58)—or speculates on water-leeches 
which gt, into people’s stomachs and kill them (vol. iii. p. 53) 
those poor bltKidsuckers which get into his ostrich iron-digesting 
duodenum, will have the i|t>rst of it. At another time he enlarges 
on attacks on boars and attacks from lions; then he descends 
to tli<? fleas which worry, the bugs which bite, and the muskitoes 
which sting j then he informs us that he is taken off by the court- 
iViols of the Raids, who are great mimics (vol. iii. p. 212); then 
that he is sometime.^ taken for a travcllei of unusual distinction; 
at others t’-eated as a dealer in ean«ijcs, fis at Docra (vol. i. 
p. lOb). rhere is rather too much about endless salams and 
tedious ceremonials oi visiting paehas, their horses, women, 
mamelukes, pipes, and coffee; the eternal oactus, and oleander 
and obelisk-uke sable cyi>rc,sse^ in all and evervtliing. There is, 


soul-and-body co¬ 
se rencoiitrent.’ 

This trio do n« 
to an honest me’ 
now deceased; 
his ws’v on 
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moreover, too mfiph of himifpl^ *la« swte//piy Ueuienapt/ 'my 
secretary/ and f^my eye->glas«/ He gets fenliiinciitaJ. hungry, 
and facetious at Utica, wli^e he clrinhs to the health of Cato in 
Elysium, and ‘ exclaiming with Cato> Now I am master of my- 
self, seiiged, instead of a sword, ihe wing of a fowl’ (vol. ii. 
p. 106). Sir Grenville Temple * informs ns that Utica is now 
called Boo SUater, ' the fathey of talent, abilii^,* Sbater being 
possibly a corruption of Cato 256). 

At Tunis he pays a visit to the English Consul,-Sir Thomas 
Reade, and is courtly enough, in order to please mine host, to johi 
in a slap against Napoleon, who elsewhere is the standing Itero 
of his idolatry. He informs us that the emperor,' when he was 
opened, was found as much in flesh as if, according to Sir Thomas’s 
jocular expression, he had been regularly fattened up’ (vol. iii. 
p. 291). This jocularity, ‘ for gentle dulness ever loves a joke/ 
reminds us of the behaviour of certain animals to the sick lion in 
the fa,ble. Pickier, if he had remained longer in these consular 
quarters, would probably have cut up even fatter from ^ the social 
breakfasts,’ in wiiich he iJicrc revelled—follow'ed, after a gallop to 
some mountain top, by 'the solid dinner, ictnl champagne, and 
excellent claret, with the necessary condusion of a glass of 
inadeiru,which has passed the Line’ (vol.iii. p.2y2> All this is 
surpassing got)d in his highness’s line. Indeed, all travellers 
make grateful mention of the goodness of these consular caterers; 
particularly Pickier, who swallows any given quantity of wine, 
without asking any more questions than a monk of the middle 
ages; 'pour on, and T’il endure ’ ’ 

‘ Fumle viuinn fuiide, tanqmun sint lluminis undsc, 

Ncc qiireras unde, sed Amde semper ahunde! * 

Sir Thomas having bad adieu to St. Helena, lives amid the ruins 
of Carthage, and if he weeps, he docs so m(»re'^like a Grujerf; 
fdieese than a Seipio or Marius, l^hesc ruins were redolent of 
good eheev, and resonant with joking and jollihcation^doag back 
as the visit of that Monsieur C'haleaubriand, who wrpte half a 
vtdume about Carthage, having only gone once to the s]>ot, during 
a residence of six weeks at Tunis. He tells us that' Les ruincs 
dc Carthage eutendoient Ic S(m d’un violon Frant^ais; on nc 
.s’embarrassoit ni cle Scij»ion, ni d'Aiinibal, ni do Marius, ni de 
CaUm d’Utique, qu’on cut fait boire (car il aimoit ?.e yin), s’il sc 
fut aviso, de venir gourmander rassemblee.’ (vol. iii. p. 120.) 
Pickier having cackled and gormandised with our consular knight 
-—oh! noctes cama’que Deum—having discussed these delicacies, 
and dissected Buonaparte, gives us a slight lecture on Ckdiz and 
Tunislan law, from which we ciilloct tlmt much depends on thg 
length of the judge’s and tlie strength of the culprit's fopt as to 
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the quantum ^ bastina<}a* His wrk is a perfect ollii-podrida: 
part of the second volume is taken up with telling: stories in a 
bivouac, which have nothing to do wlt^ Africa, and are the com¬ 
mon ghost and murder tale# of German horror, or the vulgar 
pastimes of beer-swilling students. Letter xxxii. professes to give 
an abstract of the history of Tunis, Ma1iometanisin> and the Jew'S: 
it is addressed with an ‘ eagle feather ’ pen to * Privy Councillor 
Gravcll! in Wolfshayn, the manllrith the eagle glance.’ The 
letter is long and dry, as Pickier admits (vol. ii. p. 146). It con¬ 
sists of information derived from a Mr. Noah, and Mariano Stinkaf 
the secretary tc» the bey. This functionary would have been an 
appropriate authority for the minute accounts which his highness 
sent to the princess of P. Mttskau of the dirt and stinas ’ of 
Tunis, with whicli we will not incommode our readers beyond 
remarking, that, as his penultimate work was entitled * iTutti 
Frutti,’ Tutte Stiiike would have been just the thing for his 
chapter on Tunis, a town as renowned for natural had smells as it 
is for the fragrance of its artificial perfumes. 

Neither vrill w<j make any extracts from the classical and. 
antiquarian part of his romance,—all that is a most decided 
failure. His observations of ruined buildipgs and their locidities 
arc hasty, sliglii, and devoid of every kind of geographical or 
arcliitectural knowledge, although he ‘^travelled with a pocket 
Virgil, and a Shaw in folio.’—(iii. p. 44.) His highness delights 
in picking a hole in the excellent b(K)k of this lu)nesl old traveller, 
from whose pages, whatever is really valuable in his own has been 
extracted: we would » iv tlie Doctor’s account against the Prince’s 
in every particular, and at large odds. His liighncss cannot con- 
<leseend to the drudgery of measuring columns and deciphering 
insn iptions (iii. p. Ifil). ‘ My secretary ’ was fully occupied in 
writing down fiis dictations. His highness ‘ often regretted that 
no professed antiquarian in Europe should have expressed a 
wish t«*,ioijn him, and that his government should not have 
thought proper to attend to his suggestions on that point ’ (iii. 
p, 4o). It has often been remarked, to the credit of the autocrats 
of Berlin, that they have omitted no useful or practical opportunity 
of obtaining and diffusing knowledge among their ctmntryrnen; 
and we calmly consider their conduct towards the prince as a prrKif 
of discretion and soundness of judgment; he, in fact, ha.s no 
feeling whatever for the past;—' these inquiries belong rather to 
the lovers of such things for themselves than answer any real 
purpose, tvhen there arc no geographical or historical riddles to 
he solved by them, except in this jpoint of view, what is dead 
and past possesses value and interest only inasmuch as tliey arc 
again reflected by the y/res«rf, a principle which 1 in my own 

M 2 persc^n 
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person continually maintain ’ (iii. p. 280). Dr. Johnson, who was 
no conjuror to^ solve riddljis like i Dickler, thought whatw'er 
removed us from the present tended to elevate ns in the ^ale 
of moral and intellectual dignity. From the number and worth¬ 
lessness of' the inscriptions with which Pickier lias laixled his 
pages, we do believe that he is telling the truth when be observes, 
by way of a slap at Sir Grenville Temple, ^ I take thjs oppm’tunity 
of observing that I became a v^ry negligent inscription huht|r‘‘so 
soon, as 1 discovered .that nothing new or curious was to be found 
in them; one really feels sorry for the paper when one sees how 
much useless rubbish of this sort has been printed ’ (iii. p. 245). 
His great feats are, in fact, performed with bis knife and fork, 
or on horseback or assback (iii. p. 275) ; the latter animal plays 
a fiddle second only to himself;— il est de rigueur, since the 
days of Sanebo Panza, from Sterne to Pickier, that a sentimental 
tale should have its ass. We have already touched upon some of 
the high-wrought scenes in which this ‘ hairy fool ’ enacts such a 
distinguished part; but Pickier rides his hobby-ass so irresistibly 
that we must give one more specimen:— 

' My tent had been pitched in the midst of a stud of asses *—[probably a 
delicate attention from one of the Kaid’s fools]—‘ whose coiilinual cries 
allowed me but little quiet: it was one consolation that my knowledge 
of natural history was so far increased that 1 ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, that one ass docs not bray like another : on the contrary, I fonnd 
the greatest variety in the expression of their feelings; a whole gamut of 
tender inflections, of intense feeling, of almost religious resignation to 
their burden-carrying duties, which surprised me. Believe me, my 
dear Schefer, we are unjust to animal nature, which yet in many re¬ 
spects so closely resembles our own, when we deny a soul to beasts.’— 
vol. iii. p. 165. 

To what amiable nsiiuue variety Herr Schefer belongs we have 
no means of ascertaining; it is clear that Pickier is nut one of the 
genus asinhmm Capuchimum religiosum. It is told, in tl^ golden 
Legend, that St. Francis was interrupted in a sermon by one of 
that variety, who put in his word % braying in the unknown 
tongue: the mendicant monk mildly remonstrated with this 
brawler, ‘ Brother, brother, suffer me first to finish my preaching 
whereupon the ‘ religiously resigned ’ annual held liis peace. Had 
his Itighness civilly begged these Moorish asses to he quiet, we arc 
satisfied that no donkey among them would have been so un- 
brothcrly jis to force bis conversation on him. 


Art. 
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Art, VIL— Account of the Mamynr^ and Customs of the Mo¬ 
dem EgypiianSy written, in Egypt during the years 1833^-34, 
and 35, partly from Notes made during n former xisil to that 
country, in me years 1825,-2{),-fi7, and 28. By Edward 
Wiiliam Lane. 2 vols. London. 


TIAR. LANE’S ‘ Account of Manners and Customs of the 
lYX Modern Egyptians ’ forms an admirable pendant to the 
‘ Manners and Customs of the Chinese,’ by Mr. Davis. These two 
authors are perfect masters of their subjects. Both are well ac¬ 
quainted with the languages^ and both have been domesticated 
with the people of the tw o countries respectively, whose manners 
and customs they have undertaken to describe; the former after a 
residence of seven, the latter of nearly twenty years. These 
lircumstanees give their books a strung claim to be considered 
as b(K)ks of standard Tkaluc. ^ 

The occupation of Egypt by the French, and their expulsion 
by the English, opened a wider door to that ancient country, 
and gave a fncilily to the researches of travellers, which had not 
proiously existed; and many learned and intelligent men, both 
I'rcnch and ICnglish, have av ailed themselvbs of the opportunities 
thus afforded, 'fhe attention, however, of by far the greater 
number of visiters has chiefly been drawn to the extraor¬ 
dinary' antiquities dispersed over almost every portion of this 
territory; -its tombs, its fccmjdcs, its obelisks, and its pyramids: 
while a few others, botli on tin* spot and at home, have exercised 
their ingenuity in endeavouring m decipher a language, which 
has lain dormant for some thousand years, and of which we have 
at obtained, or think we have obtained, something like an 
alphahei, mad^ out from tliosc hieroglyphical characters sculptured 
<m the walls of the temples and the sides of the obelisks; but 
whicb„ai|ter all, ajrjtcar to designate little more than the names 
of certain livings an<l High Priests. Of whatever little progress 
has been made into this research, an are^ount will be found in 
various parts of our Journal, commencing with the first discovery 
of these characters—from a close examination of the inscription 
on the lloseita stone, by our muntryrmm. Dr. Young, *lown to 
the present time ; and to these articles we must refer such of t»ur 
readers as may feel an interest in such matters; intending to 
confine our attention, in the present instance, S(ilcly to Mr. Lane, 
as he has done exclusively to the state of mwlern Egypt and its 
inhabitants. So closely, indeed, has he stuck to his subject, that 
we verily believe the words obelisk, i^yramid, tomb, temple, never 
once occur throughout the two volumes;—not a mummy even once 
crosses his path. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Lane may aafely be set down for an honest writer: he 
not only tells truths and the^hfde truths but a great deal more of 
it than was nctessaiy to make his work pleasant to his reader.s. 
What we mean is this j whole pages are emplwhd id on endless 
repetition of the idle ejaculations^ extracted chiefly from the Kmaii, 

which, on the most trivial occasions, the hlgyptians are in the 
hdhit of taking the name of Cod in vain, to a degree tliat is 
abiolutely revolting. 

While we are thus hinting at a fault, we may as well touch on 
another which we think must prove a Serious stumbling-block to 
the general reader: it is this ! the Arabic name, generally placed 
in a parenthesis and in italics, is almost invariably givhn lor every¬ 
thing, Imwever trifling, whihh Mr. Lane has occasion to mention, 
in the animal, mineral, and vegetable creation; for every article 
of dress, every domestic utensil, every trade, occupation, dffiefe, 
or distinction among men; and not satisfied with the general 
name, we are frequently presented with the masculine and femi¬ 
nine genders, and the singular and the plural nnmbcm of each 
word. Now this we deem to be a very serious, as it certjiinly is 
ati unneces.sary obstruction. To take up Mr. Lane’s book, as we 
beard a young Indy t)hscrve, is like .setting out to enjoy a walk 
across a verdant meadow, enamelled witli flowers, and fiiiding 
some ugly ditch or spiteful stile every moment intervening to 
interrupt the pleasure of the walk. 

AnCther objection, and we hat e done ; the orthography of all 
these words, aboi c alluded If), is so difl’ercnt from any We have yet 
seen, and so uncouth, that even tlic old familiar words are scarcely 
any longer recognized:—thus we have Hharec’m for Harem, 
Ckoor-a’n for Koran, Durwee’sh hjr Derviso, Khalee’fch for 
Cfiliph, Hha’gg for Hadj or Hadj'e, and so on. The letter A, 
which in some languages, as in the Greek and Russian, is no 
letter at all, acts a most important part in Mr. ortho¬ 

graphy, having in many instances a five-horse power, as, for ex¬ 
ample, in hh(ish^ska sheen —‘ noisy and riotous people, who smoke 
or eat hemp ; ’ mahh'shesh'eh', &r. Mr. Lane says he writes them 
iiccording to a particular system, best calculated to enable an 
English reader to pronounce them with tolerable cr^rTectness: it 
may be soj but the prommriation i.s, to us at least, far from 
easy. Indeed, we are at a loss clearly to romprehfchd what this 
‘ new system ’ is. It is a mo.st c‘:s:traordinaTy feature in it, that, 
in the many thousand Arabic words in these volumes, there is 
piubahly not one. of tWo or piore syllables, that has not one or 
two or more apostrophes in it. Now Mr. Lante tells us. What is 
new in grammar, that * an apostrophe denotes a guttural sound, 
to winch no letter of our alphabet approximates: it is likft that 

which 
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which m hl^ard in th^ bleating af eheep.* then^ wc have 

ill the woM mem^a''ioe'k&s'y€h (maliilulscss) »o less Ihan/nir bleat- 
irtgs^ and We should be very glad to hear it primounccd; of 
this, shM'khateh (a female beggar), with the two bleatih^& 
and the sejctupl^ h\ Kven in such short words as ar’o'in, n^elceSf 
we eaunot understand what the apostrophes are meant for ; in, 
the word btisha, the first syllable jnay, no doubt, be pronounced 
like the bleating of sheep, and so may any other beginning with 

VVe entreat Mr. bane not to imagine that these, which W'e ac¬ 
count as blemishes, are noticed for the sake of finding fault, but 
with the sole ww of drawing his attention to them, and to adnsft 
him to discard altogether, m a new edition, which we doubt not 
will bo called for, what really has the appearance of conceit, and 
to adopt an orthography more congenial with our language, artd 
on the plan whit:h has heretofore been followed and recommended 
by most of llie learned men in the Arabic language, Sir William 
Jones, Sir tJiarlcs Wilkins, Mr. Halhed, Dr, Wilson, by tliO 
Asiatic Societies of London and Calcutta, and also by the (Geo¬ 
graphical Society of London, in an extensive vocabulary of the 
names of places in iMarf>cco. 

But pass we on to the matter, which is of far move importance 
than the manner; ami from this we shall have to make c(>i>ious 
extracts, as the best, and indeed the only, mode of conveying to 
our readers some notion of the contents of these volumes; and, 
after all, wo must eontenl ourselves with Iransferring to our pages 
a small fractional jmrt only 

‘There is one work,’ ‘^»y. Mr. Lane, ^ which presents most 
admirable pictures ol the ■.:> and customs of the Arabs, and 

particularly of those of tlu‘ Lgyptians ; it is “ The TUousantl and 
One Nights,* or ‘^Arabian Nights' BnterUiinments;if tlie 
English reader possessed a close translation of it with sufliclent 
illnstmtive notes. I miglit alnutst have spared myself the labour of 
the present*undertaking,’ It is true the Arabs are now just the 
same the Arabs ever were, even long before that entertaining work 
was composed—they have improved in nothing: on the contrary, 
they have deeply degenerated in everytlnng. It is also true tliey 
have still their caliplis and cadis, th<jir jnuflees and dervises, their 
sheyks and agas; they have also their slaves aitd euniichs, ami 
every part of the same marhiruny; but the inast(*r mind h) work it 
is wanting. The pasha, M.'ilif)uimed Ali, is a dilleront kind t)f 
beii^ from our friend the caliph Haro mi el Haschid. 

To begin, as is meet, wiili the m(’tropolis of Egypt, which we 
call Cairo, and the natives Must, Mr. l«mc states it to occiijiy a 
space equal to about three square miles. It was Imill towarrlri 
the latter en<l of the tenth century, arid sabset{ucntly sur- 

nmudcd 
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rounded by Saladin with a wall, ih© gates of which ore shut 
at night; the streets are ijippaved', narrow, and 'irregular. ^ The 
bouses have small wooden grated windows, suffidently h^h to 
render it impossible for a person passing by in the'Street, even on 
horseback, to see through them; but the females within ha*'© a 
view of what passes in the street through the open lattice-wOTk. 
In the architecture of the mosques, fountains, and private bouses, 
there is nothing remarkable. ^ Those inhabited by the upper 
classes are large, and contain a harem, or women’s apartments, and 
a bath ; the latter cither within them or in the court-yard. The 
appearance of the city is sadly disfigured by being surrounded 
with lofty mounds of rubbish from fallen houses and dust taken 
out of the town they are so large that the French, during their 
occupation of Kgypt, availed themselves of them for the establish¬ 
ment of a line of forts to overawe the inhabitants. Some of them 
have been removed by Mahome<l Ali, with considerable labour; 
and if the wlmle w'ere cleared away an inestimable benefit would 
be conferred on Cairo. 

Wo have understood that the finest specimens of Arabian 
architecture in (’alro are completely in ruins, and that few ol the 
mosques remaining are objects worthy ot admiratio" ^ W'alk 
traveller says, many (if the 300 minarets of the j^jjd finding 

elegant, but almost all are out of the perpendi intert’cnihg to 
indeed look at the drawings of two of those, 
kinson’s work without feelings of regret at .yj.]j^aphy of all 
speedily awaits them. The houses are grotes ^ 
ing windows on the second story, so that oppo scarcely 

almost shake hands across the narrow street. Harem, 

Frederick Henniker w'Im) says there is but or ^ Khalee’feh for 
wide as Cranbourn Alley. But this lively ba rjpjjp letter 
tered a few adventures, and got into some scra^^^* jg no 

laconic way of describing objects: thus he orthb- 

Alexaiidria has a mouth like that of a mad^. power, as, for cx- 
tecth—protruding, foaming, and threatening.’ who smoke 

‘ Very few large or handsome houses are to he t.g Writfes them 
rejiting in the metropolis and some other towns. * -- -i*! 

lower orders, particularly those of the peasants, are ot a very mean di / 
Bcrintion; they are mostly built of unbaked hricks, cemented togeuier 
with mud. Some of them are mere hovels. The greater number, 
however, comprise two or more apartments; though very few are tw o 
stories high. In (me of tliese apartments, in tlie houses of the pcaswUs 
in Lower h^ypt, there is generally an oven (Joorn^t ftt the end larthest 
from the entrance, and occupying the wliole width of the chambtar. It 
resembles a wide bench or scat^^aiul is , about Inreast-high; it w con¬ 
structed of brick and nmd j the roof* arched withhi, and fla^n the top. 

Tlie inhabitants of the house, who seldom have any m^t-coymng 

during 
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duriag the whiter, sleep upon the top of the oven, having previously 
lighted a lire within it; .w the husband and wife only enjoy this luxury, 
and tlie children sleep upon the floor,’— Lane^ vol. i. pp. 23, 24. 

All the prindpal specimens of architecture in Cairo and other 
Egyptian towns date after the arrival of the Fatemites. The most 
ancient is said to be the Mosque of Sultan el Hdkem, bearing an 
inscription of the year 393 of the Hegira—1003 of our era. This 
mosque, though less striking in ks architecture tlian those of a 
subsequent epoch, is highly interesting, both hy its show’ing the 
pointed arch to have been tlien in common use among the Arabs, 
and by the reaird it presents of the pretended prophetic mission 
of the founder of the sect of Druses, whose mysterious tenets 
are preserved with so much secrecy, and so opposed to the religion 
of Islam. 


But the most interesting work in Cairo, in an architectural 
point of view', is that of Ahmed ebn e’ Tooloon, which stands on 
what is called the Kalat-cl-Kebsh, a rock situated beyond the 
original walls of Cairo, but enclosed Avithin the new circuit 
of Saladin. It also has pointed arches; and having been 
built in the year 879, shows that this style was used by the 
But iiaas «hundred years before it was known 
than the mannerhundred and eighty-seven years 
extracts, as the wn.iuest: a fact not only recorded by 

our readers some n.>’ Cufic inscriptions still existing in the mosque 
after all Ave must i Mecca, and all the oldest mosques, it 

a small fractional p ^8® op^n “"b * P®"; 

f jg , I he tombs of the Mcinlook kings stand 

admirable pictures.'^ beautiful specimens of 

parlieularly of tlios*' attention on the part of the govern- 

Oiie Ni»»‘bts or their preserA^alion, they are doomed to 

KnsHsb deader p,BS®% ** “ P™l>ablc that little wdl remain 
illiistraljvc notes. 1 their crmnbled walla 

the present* undertu^ situated upon 

same the Arabs eve *•>' ‘'>= former buts, which rise a few 

was composed—tb the^mundalum of the rivet, surrounded 

thev tvrtvp ib'Polv •’ banks of the IS lie, like those of 

1 sost rivers, increase in height as the bed of the river rises by 
depositions, and the inclination of the alluvial phiin is towards the 
interior, affording thus a great advantage to the cultiA'ator.s by the 
increased facility of irrigaUon. A mat or two to sleep upon, a few 
earthen vessels, and a hand-mill to grind the corn, comprise the 
furniture of one of these dwellings. Pigeon-houses, in the form 
of sugar-loaves, stand on the roofs of^the huts, consisting of earthen 
pots, each pot having its pair of pigeons. 

TTie population of Egyjit is not easily ascertained, to any degree 

of 
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of ItcOunie^. !p<:nb|nitatk>ns .)»een made^ focmded oil the 
number of housfel, and rfe^t wai rather more than two 
niiUioris and a half, but Mr. Lane thinks it is hoW reduced.. 

* Of 2i500,000 soulsi say 1,200,000 are males; and une-third of this 
number (400^000) men ht for military service: from tMs latter nulnber 
the weseht Ba'slia of £^>t has taken, at die least, 200,000 {lhai it, 
(Hie-nalf of the most serviceable pij^tion of the male population) to fofm 
aiid recruit his armies of regular ifoojis, and fbt the servibe of his naVy. 
The further loss caused by withdrawing so Many men from their iviVes, 
or preventing their marrying during ten year§, mutt surely far exceed 
300^000 : consequently, the present population may be calculaterl as 
less than two millions. Tlic rmmbcis of the several classes of whicli 
the population is mainly composed are nearly as follovvi* 

Moos'liru Egyptians (fella'lihee'n, or peasants and 
townspeople) .... 1,750,000 

Christian Egyptians (Copts) . , , 150,000 

Osma'nlces, or Turks . . 10,000 

Syrians . . , . , 5,000 

Greeks ..... 5,000 

Armenians ..... 2,000 

Jews 5,000 

Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, Western Aralw, Mubiaiis, Negro 
slaves, Memloo'ks [or white male slaves], female white slaves, Franks, 
&c.), amounting to about 70,000, the respective numbers arc very un¬ 
certain and variable. The Arabs of the neighbouring deserts ought not 
to be included among the population of Egypt.’—vol. i, pp. 25, 20. 

Of the 240,000 inhabitants Avhich Mr. Lane gives to Cairo, 
190,000, he says, are Egyptian Moos'lims or Arabs; about 
10,00(J Copts, 3,000 or 4 ,o(K) Jews, and the rest strangers from 
various Countries. Jn the times of the i’haraolis the population of 
Egypt has been conjectured, vaguely enough, at six«or seven mil- 
IkmS; That it was a flourishing and fertile (xmritry, and exported 
gniin, we know from among oilier facts iu the llible, that of jjTaeob 
having sent lus sons thither to purchase com. M. M engih, who Says 
ho took great pains Ui ascertain the jiopulation, makes the whole 
ameunt to 2,514,400; but that of Cairo to 200,000 only. The Copts 
ill all Egypt are supposed not to exceed 130,000. These mix^ 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians have more favour shown to 
them by the pasha than his oWn peojde. They are unmolested 
in their religion; tlieir patriarch, resident in Cairo, though called 
of Alexandria, is respected; they are exempt from the military 
conscription ; and being a sober, steady race, tlmy are employetl 
as secretaries, accountants, registrars, dec. in the government 
offices. The seivice of the church is perforiued in the Coptic 
languagej wliich, however, is so fat in disusC among the people, 
that it is said to be necessary to explain it to them in Arabic. - 

The 
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Thfe JeWs kl Cairb al'e iiretty* iatl'ich itt thAt de¬ 

spised cokditidh AS ill most otHel* <^dtjries; and yet tke pishA 
finds it edhveni^ilt occasiottAlly to make use of theln^ ami some¬ 
times.to liaiig them, as in the following instance, related by Mr. 
Lane. The pasha had reduced the value of a Turkish cHiiill 
called bdin^h from sixteen to fifteen piastres each. A Mooslim 
had offended s^mnst this order, aiidsvras brought before the paslui. 

* The ha'sha, however, disbelieving him, or thinking it necessary to 
make a public example, gave a signal with his hand, intimating that the 
delinquent should he beheaded. The interpreter of the court, moved 
with compassion for the unfortunate man, begged the ba'sha to spare his 
life. “ This man,’* said he, ** has done no mure than all the moi),cy- 
changers of the city : I myself, no longer ago than yesterday, received 
’adlce'yehs at the same rate.” From whom?” exclaimed the ba’sha. 
“ From a .Tew,” answered the interpreter, “ with whom I liave trans¬ 
acted business for many years.’’ The Jew was hroiight and sentenced 
to he hanged; Avliile the Moos'lim was pardoned. The interprMer, in 
the greatest distress of mind, pleaded earnestly for tlie life of thfe poor 
Jew: but the ha'sha was inexorable; it w^as necessary that an example 
should be made; and it was deemed better to take the life of a JeW 
than that of a more guilty Moos'lim. 1 saw. tliCi wretched man hanging 
at a window of a public fountain ivhich forms part of a mosque in the 
principal street of the city.’—vol. ii. p. .346. 

There can be no doubt that Egypt generally has greatly de¬ 
teriorated under the government of the present pasha, active and 
intelligent as he is. If he lives long enough, his ambition is likely 
to complete the ruin of the country by the destruction 'uf its agri¬ 
culture. He sends one army to perish in the sandy deserts of 
Ar.'ibia—-anollicr to share the same fate at Shendi and Senaar— 
and a third int# Syria, where they are said to be dying by hun¬ 
dreds;—and all these vr.cancies have been, and must continue to 
be, filleil up by the industnous fellahs. Mr. Lane observes- 

‘ How dilMent, now, is the state of Egypt from what it inight be; 
})osseS8ing a population of scarcely more than one quarter of toe number 
that it might l)e rendered capable of supporting! How great a change 
might be Sleeted in it by a truly enlightened govenmicnt; Iry a priiice 
who (instead of oppressing the {jeasantry by ilepriving them of their 
lauds, and by his munopoliei< of the most valuable prt^uctions of the 
soil i by employing the best portion of the populutiou to prosecute his 
ambitious sdieraes of foreign conquest, and aiiodier large portion in toe 
vain attempt to rival European manufactures) would give his people a 
greater interest iu the cultivation of the ficbls, and make Egypt whOt 
nature dcsi^fed it to be—almost exclusively an agricultural country! 
Its pH)duce of cOttoi) aloile would more^than sulfice to procure all Ine 
articlcis of foi-eign manufactnit, and all the natural productions* of foreign 
countries, that the wants of its inhabitants demand.*—vol. 5. p. 28. 

Thuugli 
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JLaneV Manners and Customs 


Though Naji^ure is alj^er jxva^y, thousand year/S;) aa lavish of 
her favours as she was oft o]d to, the inhabitants of the valley of 
the Nile, the want of a steady government, we oitght to say,, the 
infliction of an oppressive government, has xeduced them to 
a state of most aiflicting poverty. 

Mt is melancholy to compare the present state of Egypt with its 
ancient pros^Ktrity, when the variety, elegance, and exquisite finish #s- 
pluycd in its manufactures attracted tlie admiration of sunrounding 
nations, and its inhabitants were in no need of foreign commerce to in¬ 
crease their wealth, or to add to their comforts. Antiquarian researches 
show us that, not only the Pharaohs and the priests and military chiefs, 
but also, a great proportion of the agriculturists, and other private in¬ 
dividuals, even in the age of Moses, and at a yet earlier period, passed 
a life of the most refined luxury, were clad in linen of the moat delicate 
ftihric, and reclined on couches and chairs which have served as models 
for die furniture of our modern saloons.’—vol. ii. p. 1. 

Tof-paiiiting and sculpture they have no pretensions, nor appear 
ever to have had much, though sfime of the outlines found on 
ancient structures are characteristic enough. In fact, the repre¬ 
sentation of living objects an; strictly pi’ohibited by the Mahome- 
dan religion. Mr. Lane says, 

* The art in which the Egyptians most excel is architecture. The finest 
specimens of Arabian architecture are found in the Egyptian metroj;olis 
and its environs; 'and not only the mosques and other public buildings 
jire remarliuhle for their grandeur and beauty, hut many of the private 
dwellings, also, attract our admiration, especially by their interior stme- 
tnre*‘and decorations. Yet tliis art has, of late years, much declined, 
like most others in this country; a new style of architecture, partly 
Oriental and partly European, and of a very plain description, being 
gf'nerally preferred. The woodwork of the doors, ceilings, and windows 
of the buildings in the older style, which have already been described, 
display considerable taste of a peculiar kind ; and so, also, do most of 
the Egyptian niunufacturcs; though manv of them are rather clnnisv* or 
ill finished.’—ii. j>p. 2, 3. #• 

Tlic prints that Mr. Lane has given of the open lattice-work for 
their windows are as varied almost as the figures exhibited in a 
kalekloscxrpe. Among their manufactures they are still justly 
celebrated for their skill in the preparation of Morocco lealbor. 
Their glass, once so highly e.stiinated, is now of a very inferior 
quality, and so is their pottery; it mostly consists of porous bot¬ 
tles, and jars for cooling as well as keeping water. The palm- 
tree affords them a great variety of manufactures:—of the branches 
they make seats, cixips, chests, bod-frames, &c. ] of tire leaves, 
baskets, panniers, mats, fly-whisks, and nlauy other domestic 
utensil^'; and of the fibres of the wood are made most of the 
ropes'used in the country. Almost every trade that can be men¬ 
tioned 
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tinned is carried on in Cairo. Shops of very smalji dimensions 
abound in all the frequented streets of the capital; 'generally 
one entire street^ or considerable portion of a street, containing 
chiefly, or solely, shops appropriated to one particular trade. 

Shops also for the sale of coffee, tobacco, hemp, opium, and other 
stimulants, abound in Cairo. Wine is prohibited, which makes 
these the more sought after. Mr. Lane says the mild kinds of 
tobacco have a gentle effect; theyicalm the nervous system, and 
instead of stupifying sharpen the intellect; the number of coffee- 
shops are said to exceed a thousand. The use of the small leaves 
and capsules of hemp is of very ancient date, and is still preva¬ 
lent over all India and the East, under the name of Imng, taken 
for the purpose of creating an exhiliraiiug intoxication. The 
Scythians, according to Herodotus, had a custom of burning the 
seeds of this plant in religious ceremonies; hnd, it is said, that the 
bystanders became intoxicated with the fumes. Mr. Lane tells 
us the term hhash-shatth, which signifies * a smoker or eater of 
hemp,’ is an appellation of obloquy, and that tin? plural 
sha'fthem is the origin of our word ‘ assassin.’ The lenrnedi 
Orientalist, de Sacy, had said so before him. The late Mr. 
Marsden, however, in his valuable work <?n Marco Polo, .says, 
‘ the romantic story of the Old Man of the Mountain, the 
Prince of Assassins,” is evidently taken from the exxellent tale 
of Abu Hassau in the “ Thousand and One Nights.” ’ 

Of the introduction of coffee as a beverage, Mr. Lane gives 
the following account:— 

* It is said tliat the discovery of the rcfresliing beverage afforded by 
the berry of the coffee plant was made in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era, by a certain devotee, named the Sheykh 
OniaT, w'ho, driven by persecution to a inountam of the Yemen, with a 
few of his disciples, w'as induced, by want of provisions, to make an 
experiment of the decoction of coffee berries, as an article of food; the 
coffee plant being there a spontaneous production. It was not, liow- 
cver, till ab»lVit two centuries after this i)eriod that the use of coffee 
began to become common in the Yemen. It was imported into Egj'pt, 
(towards the end of the fifteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury of our era, or a little more than a century before the introduction 
of tobacco into the East,) and was then drunk in the great mosk El- 
Az’har, by the fackders of the Yemen, &c., who found it very refreshing 
to them, while engaged in their exercises of reciting prayers, and the 
praises of God j and freely indulged themselves in it. About half a 
century after, it was introduced into Constantinople.’—vol. ii. pp. 29,30. 

The plant grows wild also in Abyssinia, and an annual ex¬ 
portation of the berries is made to tjj^e Yemen, from vrhence it is 
again exported as Mokbah coffee; and one of the two kinds known 
under that name in Cairo is probaUy tliis Abyssinian production. 

Sandys, 





who teaveUod tn iSlO, m^lhms coffee 9 $ a i^ent in^o- 
duction at Gdftatiintindplo, astd, after describing it ‘hlac}c ay soot; 
and tasting not unlike it,’ dski 'why it may not be the black brc^h 
of the {^acedeemonians T He likeijtdi^o notices the rigorous measures 
adopted by the Turkish government to prevent the use of tobacco, 
then becoming habitual among the Qsmaulis, as well as opiupi^ 
of which last he says, 'they are incredible takers, and whiareof 
the JLesser Asia affordeth gre^ plenty*’ '^^be tobanoo * th^ take 
thtwow reeds, that have jpyned unto them great heads of wood to 
containe it. 1 dpuht not/ he adds, ' it is lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English, and were it npt lookt into (for 
Morat Basha not long since coinmanded a pipe tp be thrust 
thorow the nose of a Turk, and $;) to be led in derision thorow 
the city), no question but it would prove a principal commodity. 
I^evertheless they will take it in corners, and are so ignorant 
therein, that that which in England is not saleable, doth pass here 
amongst them for most cjfcellent.’—bk. i., p. 82. 

The question respecting the propriety of smoldng was long 
{agitated among the Moslems, and the Waliabees continue to ab> 
sUun from and condemn its use. But no opinion upon this subject 
has ever equalled in absurdity that pronounced in a Russian assem¬ 
bly, little more than a century ago; when Voltaire was assured 
by a person of credit, ' qu’il avoit assiste a une these publique 
oil il s’agissoit de savpir si I’usage du tabap a. fumer, etoit u» 
peche; Ic vepondant pretendait qn’il etoit permis de s’enivTcr 
d*eau-de-vie, mais non de fumer, pareeque la tres salnte ecriture 
dit que ce qui sort de la bcmche dc I’liomme le souille, ct que ce 
qui y entre ne le souille ]x>int.’—Charles xii., liv. i. 

Mr. Lane says,—^ The turner like moat, other artisans iu 
Kgypt, sits to his work.’ The same custom is shown, by the 
sculptures of Thebes and other places, to have been common 
to the ancient Egyptians, who either sat on the ground or on low 
stools; but the idle habit of smoking during their labourer did not, 
as at present, impede the workman. The power given to the 
masters over their men does not appear to have b^en less in an- 
clept than in modern tiines, and tbe sculptures represent the free 
use of the stick, in ordpr to accelerate the completion of their 
tasks. 

Glass-making is ^ very ancient art, and wa»> known in Egypt at 
least as early as the year 1800 before our era, or indeed, judging 
from paintings at Beni Hassan, which appear to indicate the 
process, much earber; and a glass bead tearing fhe name of an 
Egyptian Pharardi, who at the pmiod alluded to, leaves no 
doubt as to its early invention in the valley'of the Nile. 

* They were not only acquaiuted with glass,* says Mr. Wilkinson, 

‘but 



* butexcdM ip the it divers hi)e»t si^Uhepr iuge&uity 

ppijnted out ta ^em the unodP 4P¥ic<il uf.irefiqiif 

4ivectly through the fua^ eubatwcc. , 0f the eerly epoch, itit 
nyua ki^Qwn in Egy^t, I piii^t ohaprvc, that heaidea finding 
process represented at Beni liaWn and Thebes, I have seen a 1^1 of 
this substance which bears the name uf Amunneitgori, who lived! toward^ 
the commencemebt of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1500 B. C. . . tfs 
^e(^c gravity is 25*23, bMbg the same as English crown glass.’— 
Sffypt aiid Tkehes^ pp. 268, 269, % 

The earthenware jars of Egypt were always noted for their 
excellence. Atbenmus and other writers mention those of Coptos 
as being in great repute among the Roihans^ and sold at a high 
price ; and the inniimerable h'aginents lying scattered amidst 
the ruins of ancient towns, often forinhig the principal portion 
of the lofty mounds of rubbish which mark their sites, suffici¬ 
ently testify the great use made of different kinds of pottery by 
the ancient Egyptians. Keneh, which has succeeded Coptos in 
the trade of the Red Sea, has also taken from it the raanttfeotbry 
of jmrous jars, and the clay peculiarly suited for this purpose 
lies in great abundance in the immediate vicinity, which when 
mixed with the dust of burnt grass (the jyoa cynoayroides) is ap¬ 
plied to the manufacture of the yrcll-known Keneh water bottles. 

* Egyi)t lias lost the celebrity it enjoyed in anciept times for its fine 
linen : tJie linen, cotton, and woollen cloths, andthp silks now woven in 
this country arc generally of coarse and poor qualities.’—vol.ii. pp. 3,4. 

If we judged from the ordinary texture of the cloth discovered 
on the mummies, no very exalted notions would be formed of the 
famed ‘fine linen of ancient Egypt j but as they were contented 
with an inferior kind of cloth for the purpose uf wrapping the 
l)(Kli(,*s of the deceased, the coarsest being always used for the 
innennost envdopes, we cannot there expect to meet with linen 
of the same quality worn upon llieii* persons. Some, however, 
has he^n discovered of a very superior texture: we have upv- 
sclves seen si piece so fine and soft to the touch as to rcsejublp 
silk, and the celebrated chemist, I’riifessor Thomson of Glasgow, 
has lately described another specimen as npt inferior in quality to 
our most delicate cambric. 

Tliat the mummy cloths arc in all cases linen, and not cotton, 
as some have hepu disposed to think, has been satisfactorily shown 
hvthe experiments of l)r. Ure; who, hanng discovered by means 
of the microswpe. that the fibres <jf linen presented a cylindrical 
form, and those of cptt 0 j| tfie appearance of a ribbon, ascertained, 
by extending tl^w^ame experhnents to the ancient mummy clotbf, 
that these IgsJ invariably presented In thp fibres of theip thread^ 
the undqul^t^d characteristics of Imen. 

Everybody 




Everybody knows that tlte ,Egyptians have long beep, famous 
for hatehing ibWli* e|i^s he^t ;'.a practice'supposed to 

hare been handed dowh^rom a very remote aht^uity. The 
buildings in whdch the process is carried on for the mam^acturing 
of chickens, as Dr. Hicliardson, who travelled with I/)rd and 
Lady Belmore, calls it, by artificial lieat without incubation, have 
each two parallel rows of small chambers, and ovens divided by 
a narrow vaulted passage; eaqjii chamber has its oven. Hie eggs 
are placed on mats or straw generally in three tiers, and tlie 
(»veiis arc heated with cakes made of cow-dung and straw; the 
heat generally during the process is from 100“ to 103° of Fahren¬ 
heit. At the proper time, the same traveller tells us, ‘ the birds 
start from the shell at the call of an old wife, who clucks like a 
hen, in (>rder to people Egypt with chickens;' an observation 
wliich has no truth and not piuch wit in it. For every two pro¬ 
ductive eggs the peasant who brings them gets one chicken; but 
j^iane says, that from one fourth to one third of the eggs 
generally fail. We could not have formed any notion of the 
number of cliickens that are thus annually produced. The fol¬ 
lowing statement, taken from a newspaper published by Govern¬ 
ment, of the 3rd March, 1831, is extracted by Mr. Lane— 

Lower Egypt. Llp]>cr Egj'pt. 

* Number of establishments for the hatching 

of fowls’eggs in the present year . . 105 59 

Number of eggs used .... 19,325,600 6,8*78,900 

Number spoiled. 6,255,867 2,529,660 

Number hatched. 13,069,733 4,349,240 

* I have not found,' he says, ‘ that the fowls produced in this 
manner are inferior in point t>f flavour, or in other respects, to 
those produced from the egg by incubation.’—^vol. ii. p. G. 

The agriculturists of the Delta, called Fellahs, or, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Lane's orthography, Fella'hheen, are a robust and 
hardy pcasahtry, whose numbers are said to be rapidj^^ dinii 
nishing, under the present system of misrule, and the large 
drafts constantly making for recruiting the army. The Mooslim 
or Arab Egyptians are supposed to comxMse nearly four-fiftl 
of the population of the metropolis, and seven-eighths ( ' 
of all Egypt. The men are represented as being ger 
about five feet eight or five feet nine in height; well | ^ 
portioned, muscular and robust; the women very beautifully 
formed and plumj); and neither sex too fat. The male counte¬ 
nance is of a fine oval form ; the forehead of moderate size, sel¬ 
dom high, but generally prominent; the eyes are deep sunk, 
black » brilliant; the nose straight, but rather thick; the 
movth weujfonned; tjie lips rather full than otherwise; the 
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teeth particularly beautiful; beajr^, VA?t 

scant}'. Of the van^us dresses they wear, we.ijQuld nut attempt 
to give an intelligible description^ but those both of moleif futd 
females are, minutely represented in the elever prints, of which 
above one hundred illustrate these volumes. 

Mr. Lutie says of the Egyptian women— , , 

* Frauii the age of about fourteen that of eighteen or twenty they 
are generally models of beauty in body and limbs; and in count^anee 
most of them arc ulec^ing, and many exceedingly lovely: but soon after 
they have .obtained their perfect growth, tliey rapidly decline: the bosom 
cavlji loses all its beauty, acquiring, from ttie relaxing nature of tbe dir 
mate, an excessive length and flatness in its form, even while the face 
retains its full charms; and though, in most other respects, time duef 
not commonly so soon nor so much defonn them, at the age of forty it 
renders many wluj in earlier years possessed considerable attractions 
absolutely ugly. In the Egyptian females the fotms of womanhood 
begin to develop themselves about the ninth or tenth yeat: atihelagc 
of fifteen or sixteen they generally attain their highest degree of perfec¬ 
tion 

‘ Tiiey arc characterized, like the men, by a fine oval countenance; 
tlunigh, in some instances, it is rather broad, [fhe eyes, with very few 
exceptions, are black, large, and of a long almond-form, with long and 
bea\itiful lashes, and an exquisitely soft, bewitching expression: eyes 
more beautiful can liardly he conceived: tlicir charming efiect is much 
heightened by the concealment of the other features (however pleasing 
the latter may be), and is rendered still more striking by a practiee 
universal among the females of the higher and middle classes, and very 
common among those of the lower orders, which is that of blackening 
the edge of the eye-Uds, both above and below the eye, with a black 
powder called kohhi.* —vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 

'J'lieir handstand feet are said to be beautifully formdd, but they 
disfigure them by staining particular parts with hfieu'm (lawsomu 
inertnis'^. Many females of the lower orders, and most of those 
.)f the villages, iatioo their feet, arms, forehead, and chin, ^le 
veil may almost be said to be of univer.sal use, covering all the f^ie 
below the root of the nose, leaving only the eyes free-—and such 
^’cs!—to exercise all their influence. 

iie women of Egypt deem it more incumbent upon them to cover 
as per and back part of the head than the face; and more -requisite 
. onceal the face than most other parts of the person. I have often 
seen in this country women but half covered with miserable rags; and 
several times, females in the prime of womanhood, and others in more 
advanced age, with only d narrow strip of rag bound round the hips,*^ 
vol. i. p. ho. , 

European ladies are apt to exclaim against the l^i^a^bus cus¬ 
tom of the Turks and Arabs in confining their Ikdidshtb'the harem, 
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jpd indidgio|fJb;^.i|diiralSty think 

nothing of tins ; .they rarel^. i^.ever «rxive .,et that stati<m in con- 
«e(j[uence of ctt»e iperic- i 9 f afiectioit hgi^d . up in the bosoea of 
either party; marriage wi^ them is a matter of conveoiertce or 
caprice, often concluded the first day of. acquaintance, and dis¬ 
solved the next; nor are they such mo|ung and solitary beings as 
aoa^e have supposed. In /^e absence of the husband, whether 
on imsinese or pleasure, they fiave their full share of amusement, 
by plotting against him, and cairying on their intrigues through 
the means of their slaves, or by assembling their friends in the 
liarem, or making parties to the public baths. ' The visit of one 
harem to another,’ says Mr. Lane, ^ often occupies nearly 
day. Eating, smoking, drinking coffee and sherbet ** f 
and displaying their finery, are sufficient amusements 

en,rc> f a«ev rrmotv prO 


tale.’ 


‘ion of the 

With regard to the public baths, Mr. Lane sa, 
between sixty and seventy hhamma'ms in Cairo— ^ *oieni 
only; others only for women and young cliildrei 
both sexes—^for ineh during the forenoon, and ' 


for females. 
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* Many women of tlie lower orders wear no coveri. 6,878,900 

halh; not even a napkin round the waist; others alwa 2,529,660 

kin, smd the high clogs. There arc few pleasures in ^ 4,349,240 

of J3g)pt delight so much as in the visit to the 
tmeutly have entertainments; and often, on thcF * ^ ' . . 

i!ot a litUe noisy in tlicir mirth. They avail . •“ 

nity to display their jewels and llieir fincsi, '"'’‘d- P* 
familiar conversation with those whom they mee bs, or, accord- 
or strangers. Sometimes, a mother chooses ahriU ‘(.robust and 
among tlie girls or women whom she chances to see in ilic bam.’—voi 
ii. p. 44. . 

‘ Bathing,’ says Mr. Lane, ‘ is one of the greatest luxuries enjoyed 
by the people of Egypt. The inhabitants of the villages of tins countiy, 
and tboHO persons who cannot afford the trifling expense iueurred in 
the public bath, often bathe in the Nile. Girls and young women are 
not unfrequently seen thus indulging themselves in the warm weather, 
and generally withoitt any covering; but mostly in unfrequented places. 
The rich, I have before mentioned, have haths in their own houses; but 
men who have this convenience often go to the public ,^th; and so also 
do the ladies, who, on many occasions, are invited to accompany thither 
their female friends.*—voL ii. pu 35. 

Our author, os usual, describes minutely the whole process of 
using the baili^indulging us with the uncouth names even of the 

towels 



towels and lais^ldnsi foor-nis|>Sj^(t^ | btit wi 

selves with extracting^ the Recount* of one'^iratinn; "Ithidj 

appears fairly to ontmahomet onr worthy friend Mr. MahdhluSt bf 

Brighton; 


* The hafliCT sits on the marble teat of the fischecfyeh, or lies upCn k 
napkin On one of the leewa^ns, or by the edge of one of the tanlcs, ito 
submit to the first opmtion, which ii^that of cracking his joints, and is 
called iuckHucWah. The operatctr OTacks almost e'rery joint of his 
frame: he wrings the bodyi first one way, wid then the other, to make 
several of the vertebree crack: even the necdc is made to crack twice, by 
wrenching the head round, each way, which producas a sensation raibo’ 
tuaie, u.g to an inexperienced person: and each ear is generally twisted 
."ctains iti»*d it cracks; the limbs are wrested with apparent violence; 
not commonh skill, that an untoward accident in this operation is never 
renders man’he main object of this process is to render the joints supple, 
absolutely ug»40, 41. ^ 

begin to develoi> the tombs appears to have originated in a fUi^iu 
ot fifteen or sixi <gr the ancient Egyptians, who proceeded to the se- 
.jir deceased relatives, carrying palm branches and 
they are cl.|jg women of modern Cairo; and the cerempnies 
t umg 1 , ni *’*^“*''^,^tioned by Mr. Lane, among the peasants of 

Sifii”ValL;'”””"* ‘".“U lamentation 

nu>re licautiful described by Herodotus, iJiodorus, and 

heightened by tlu sculptures of the Theban tombs:— 

the livttcr may he' y among the peasants of Upper Egypt, for the female 
universal among nds jierson deceased to meet together byhia house, 
common among I’st three days after the funeral, and there to perform 
the edge of the c) str-nge kind of dunce. They daub their faces and 
powder called kohhL'- dre^s, with mud; and tie a rope-girdle, gene- 
TLeir hand?, and f. '-“M Hhalfe, round the waist. Each 

tlmm b* ** 1^^^^^ ^ «chho6t (a long staff), or a 

. • A Af„ dances with a slow movement, and in ah 

Generally pacing about, and raising and depre^ing 
the body. Ibis dance is continued for an hour or more, and is per¬ 
formed twice or tiiree times in the course of the day. After the third 
day, the women visit the tomb, and place upon it their rope-girdles ; 
and usually a lamb or a goat is slain there, as lui expiatory sacrifice, and 
a feast made on this occasion,*—^vol. ii. p. 307. 


‘ The prophet disapproved of gold; thcrelore few Moslems wear g»jld 
rings, but the worneti have various ornaments (rings, bracelets, &c.) of 
that precious metal. The seal-ring is used for signing letters juid other 
writings; and its impression is considered more valid than the sign- 

mmiual.Almost every persor who can afford it has a seal-ring, 

even though he be a servant.’—vol. i. p. 36. 

Of the ornaments worn by the Egyptian women many 'are pre¬ 
cisely similar to thosb of the ancient inhabitants of thj^ country, as 
the bracelets, anklets, and ear-rings; and the patterns of several 
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forming the ave ev^ently derived from 

ancient models. The Egyptians are parti^ariyf«md of jewellery; 
men ip the humblest stations generally wear one or more ring, and 
even charms arie enclosed in salver tubes variously ornamented. 
In this, as in many other points^ they strongly resemble their pre¬ 
decessors, who wore a profusion of gold and silver ornaments, large 
broad necklaces of the precious metals, cornelian, agate, amethysts, 
beads, and Other materials, or of ^ass stained to imitate rare stones; 
and their arms were decorated with rings of gold, both above and 
below the elbow, independent ofrich bracelets on tbeir wrists, ear¬ 
rings, and anklets; and a number of rings, besides various orna¬ 
ments of the hetid and dress, added to the richness of their costume. 

* Oijhthuhuia is more common iu Lower Egypt tbm in the .southern 
parts. It generally arises from checked perspiration; but is aggravated 
pyj,ll»c dust and many other causes. When remedies are promptly 
em^yed, this disease is seldom alarming iu its progress; but vast 
mwsl^ffe of the natives of Egypt, not knowing how to treat it, or 
obstinately resigning themselves to fate, arc deprived of the sight of one 
or both of their eyes.’—vol. i. p. 4. 

Nobody will doubt that if the eyes are rubbed when irritated 
by the sand, inflammation wdll ensue, as in any other country; 
or that the sudden glare of the sun, when leaving a dark nxmi, 
or a closed tent, may frequently bring on ophthalmia. It is not, 
however, to these that the coinplaiiit can be said e its origin ; 
and it is remarkable that ophthalmia is unknown in the desert : 
persons who retire, on the first approach of inflammation, to the 
arid climate of those regions, recover in a few days from its effects ; 
provided the eye is protected from too strong a glare of light, and 
from the immediate effect t)f the wind. Another cause, or at 


least aggravation, of ophthalmia, is the afternoon evaporation from 
fi soil strongly impregnated with nitre. 

Mr. Lane says it is deemed disreputahle among th§,^Egy'p- 
tians for a young man to abstain from ifiarriage; and that a friend 
seriously ach’ised him to purchase a female slave, Wi ' . , 

exempt him from the opprobrium of the want of a wife , 
pleaded his being a sojourner only in the country. ‘ You tell 
me,’ said the friend, ‘ that in a year or two you mean to It 
this eountrv; notv, there is a ytmng widow who, I am told, is 
handsome, livirig within a few doors of you, who M'ill be glad to 
l>ecom(» your wife, even with the express understanding that you 
shall divorce her when you quit this place, though, of course, you 
may do so before, if she Should not please you.’ ’ Such is the 
farility of mamage aud diviKPde. Mr. Lane, however, dedicates 


a whole chapter to the many ceremonies obsened on the mar- 
- f. riage 



riagc of a virgin; it is c^y doTOn^OT^sji|y|^ 

that can be so easily taken, and so eaidily got nd,of. , 

In visiting or going to the public baths,^ tlie ladies are always 
veiled, j^d generally ride on asses, and sit astride on a high 'pid 
broad saddle, ‘ looking,’ as Dr. Richardson says, ' like so many 
coibns niounted on asses.’ Many women, however, of the u{^er 
classes, walk the streets in their long robes and veils. 

‘ It is not uncommon to see, in dte^ity in which I am writings a lady 
shufHing along ia her ample to'b and hhab'arah of new and ridi and 
glistening silks, and one who scents the whole street with the odow of 
musk or civet as she passes along, with all that appears of her person 
srrupulously clean and delicate, her eyes neatly bordered with kdhhl 
applied in the most carefiil manner, and the tip of a finger or two show¬ 
ing the fresh dye of the hhen'na, and by her side a little 1:Joy or girl, her 
oMim cliild, with a face besmeared with dirt, and with clothes appearing 
as though they had been wcmi for months without being washed. Jew 
things surjuised me so much as sights of this kind on my first arrivd'in 
this country. T naturally inquired the cause of what struck ifie as so 
strange and inconsistent, and was informed that the alicctionate mothers 
thus neglected the appearance of their children, and puqiosely left them 
unwashed, and clothed them so shabbily, particularly wlwn they hfid to 
take them out in public, from fecMr of the evil^ eye, which is excessively 
dreaded, and especially in the case of children, since they are generally 
esteemed the gi'calcst t»f blessings, and tlicrefore most likely to be co¬ 
veted.’—vol. ' * 60, 61. 

One inoui. i.f averting the Evi^ Eye, so common througho.ut 
the East, is to throw salt t)ver a child; and in the bridal proces¬ 
sions, when a ‘ oung boy, mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, 
and dressed in all the finery of the barein^ is paraded through 
the streets, a woman follows, throwing over him at intervals a 
handful of sijt, I’reiiuently muttering the short chapter of the 
Koran which relatc.s to this subject. The same superstition 
makes a mother disguise the birth of a male child, or, dress it 
like a ^irl ^iT several montlis, lest any one should envy hey .the 
formed tw« bring upon mother and child the .pcyniaous 

r emale children arc rarely taught even to read and write, but 
instructed in tambour-work, embroidery, and various kinds of 
... edle-work; but boys arc represented by our author as being 
very generally taught to read and write, to say their prayers pro¬ 
perly, to perform the prescribed ablutions, and to Im perfect in 
reading and, what we doubt very much, understanding the Koran. 
According to Mr. Lane’s own account the sch(x>]masters them¬ 
selves often know little more than tjt recite jwrtions of the sacred 
volume. 

‘ I was lately told of a man who could neither read nor "write succeed¬ 
ing 



<lf li. Being able i» 

li^ the whoM t»f 1^'’vko«>T-a*tt, law the iJoji repeat their 

l^jMin&e: to wrke Ihein, he , (^ployed-1^ *ar»^f(pt head^huy in the 
adieol), yqsetending that, his eyee were weah* low days aft(SE>. he-^d 
taken won himself this office a poor bp^ht a letttprfoi^.bin^ to 

to her from her son, who had gone on pilgrimage. Tllie ficVec 
jtfeteinded to read it, but said nothing; and the woman, inferring from 
l^a silence that the letter containwi bad news, said tohimj ** Shall I 
i^ck?” Be answered,‘‘Yes.” “^hall I tear my clothes?** the asked; 
M replied, “ Yes.” So the poor woman returned to her house, a*id with 
her assembled friends performed the lamentation and other ceremonies 
hSual on the occasion of a death. Not many days after this her sun 
arriired, and she asked him what he could mean by causing a letter to 
be written stating that he was dead. He explained the contents of the 
letter, and she went to tlm schoolmaster and begged him to inform her 
why he had told her to shri^ and to tear her clothes, since die letter 
was to inform Imr that her son was well, and he was now arrived at 
hoQl^- Not at all abashed, he said, “ God knows futurity! How could 
I khow*that your son would arrive in safety? Ti was better that you 
should think him dead than he led to expect to see him, and perhaps be 
lUsajjpointed.** Some persons who were sitting with him praised his 
wisdom, exclaiming, “ Tnily, our new fick^ee is a man of unusval judg¬ 
ment!” and, for a little while, he found that he had raised his reputation 
by this blunder.*—^vol. i. 66, 61. 

The Kgyptians are said U* be passionately fond of music, and 
yet very few of them practice it in any shape. The Koran is 
chanted by all ranks,; but lx>th music and danc'ing arc left to 
professional people ol" both sexes, who arc hired out for tlu! 
amusement of the upper classes, and to perform on great public 
festivals. Mr. Lane has given prints of the several wind and 
string instruments in use,-.—and also translations of various songs 
with the music written down, which is simple emmgh, Tmt not at 
all 1ld our taste; nor can we discover that similarity which Mr. 
Laii^ seems to think, exists between these Egyptian airs and some 
of the popular melodies of Spain. In some of their poetic effii- 
sio^ Mr. Lane also finds a similarity to the Song of Solomon; 
and lie Instances the following, which he thinks may be compared 
with the second and five following verses of the fifth chaT»< 
We confess, that we cannot discover much resemblance. ’dr • 

* The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of night: 

I stood, to show him honour, until he sat down. 

I said, ** O thou my petition, and all my desire I 

Hast thou come at midnight, and not feared the watchmen ?*’ 

He said to me, ** I feared; but, however, love 
' Had taken from me my ftoid and my breatii.** vol. h. p. 105. 

In fact,' the common Egyptians are totally incapable of appre- 
ciating our Btfropcan niuuc, or of comj^rchending Ikow we can 

take 



of sounds;. iHvweiro^y p^ ^lle 

music of Rossini «nd other l:i^ian cdBapolscFs withiho sj|mo j^<« 
cisiun end esecutioit os in our Eufc^ean reghncnts; andi;^e 
prise of the people who see them reading the notes^ is freq[U«n(il5F 
indicated in their looks and exclamations. 

There are in Cairo numerous pubh'o singing girls, who are 
sometimes damaged by private families, but are mostly found exhi¬ 
biting at the frequented places and in the streets. There are 
also public dancers; the latter being a distinct tribe, known by the 
name ol‘ Ohawa'zee. . * They commence/ says Mr. Lane, ‘ with a 
degree of decorum; but soon, by more animated looks, by a more 
rapid collision of tlmir castanets of brass, and by increased enmgy 
in every motion, they exhibit a spectacle exactly agreeing. with 
the descriptions which Martial and-'Juvenal have given of the 
pcrfoimanccs of the female dancers of Gades/ He says—• 

*1 uml scMcely add, that these women arc the most ahan^Weu of 
the courtesaiiB of fegv'pt. Many of them are extremely handsome; 
most of them are. richly dressed. Upon the whole, 1 think they are 
the finest women hi Egypt. Many of them have slightly aquiline 
noses; hut in most resjjccts they rcscmhle Ijhe rest of the females of 
this country. 'VVomen, as well as men, take delight in witnessing 
thoir performances; but many persons among the higher classes, and 
the more religious, disapprove of them. 

‘ The Ghawa'zee being distinguished, in general, hy a cast of coun¬ 
tenance differing, though sbghtly, from the r<»t of the Egyptians, wc 
can hardly doubt that they are, ns themselves assert, a distinct race. 
Their origin, however, is involved (u much uncertainty. They cell 
themselves Bara'mihph or Bui^mt^Woes. and boast that they ere de¬ 
scended from the famous family of that name who were the ol^ectB of 
the favour, and afterwards of the capricious tyranny, of Ha'roo^n El- 
Rashee'd, and of whom we read in several of the tales of “ The Thou¬ 
sand and One Nights but, as a friend of mine lately observed to in^ 
they pfubably have no more right to call themselves “ Bara'mlkoh’*^tlian 
because they resemble that family in liberality, though it is lihepility of 
a different kind. In many of the tombs of the ancient EgyiitianS, we 
representations of females dancing at private entertainmehta, to the 
fella' various instruments, in a manner similar to the modern 
tjiiawa'zee, but even more licentious; one or more of these jierformcrs 
being generally depicted in a Rtate of perfect nudity, though in the 
presence of men of high stations. This mode of dancing we find, from 
the monuments here alluded to, most of which hear the names of Kings, 
which prove their age, to have been common in Egypt in very remote 
limes, even before the Exodus of the Israelites. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that it has continued w ithout interruption; and perhaps the modem 
Glipra'zee are descended from the class of female dancers who amused 
the Egyiitiap in Ute times of the early Pharaohs.’—voLiji. j^p. 97,98. 

■ The 
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.T|ie gipues cliim females. \ te 

e|.£%ypt have as in EurD|HSj smknewh to all other per- 

iKms. Besides .gipsies there are sevmal chases itinerant beggars 
and others, who gain their gnbsistenoe in a similar way, and lead 
the same erratic life; tinkers and fortune-tellers, withoutany fixed 
habitations.. 

Among the numerous exhibitors in the public streets are ser- 
ppnt chai’mcrs and serpent eaters. They pretend to discover if 
any such animals are in houses, and are frequently employed for 
that purpose; but incredulous persons have sometimes searched 
such a performer, and even stripped him naked. 

‘ He assumes an air of mystery, stiikes the walls with a short palm- 
stick, whistles, makes a clucking noise with his tongue, and spits upon 
the ground; and generally says,^** I adjure you, by Ood, if ye be above* 
or if ye be below, that ye come forth; I adjure you by the most great 
u|t|ue, if ye be obedient, come forth; and if ye be disobedient, die! 
diel jdic!” Tim serpent is generally dislodged by his stick from a 
fis^re fh the wall, or drops from tlie ceiling of the room.’—^vol. ii. p. 
101 . 

These serpent channers, however, it would seem, do not al¬ 
ways escape with impunity. 

* A few years ago, a dunvee'sh of this sect, who was called “ cl-Fe/'i’* 
(or the Elephant), from his bulky and muscular form, and great strcngl 
and who was the most famous scTj)ent-eater of Ins time, and almost 
any age, having a desire toycar a serpent of a very venomous kind,whi 
his boy had brtmght him among others that he had collected in the 
sort, put this reptile into a basket, and kept it for several days witho 
food, to weaken it: he then put his hand into the basket, to lake it out, 
for the purpose of extracting its teeth; but it imnicdiatel j bit his thumb: 
he called out for help; there were, however, none but women in the 
house, and they feared to come to him, so that many minutes elapsed 
before he could obtain assistance: his whole arm was then found to be 
swollen and black, and he died after a few hours.*—vol. ii. p. 204. 

Another snake-charmer, named Mustaplm, whp wks well 
known ip Egypt from the time of the Memlooks, and had been 
constantly playing with serpents, and catching them for various 
pui’poses, without receiving any injury, was employed to obta' 
some monitory lizards for a naturalist who visited Cairo in 181- , 
and having gone some distance on the Suez road, began as usual 
his search in one of the level plains known as the resort of those 
reptiles. His son, who was with him, having observed something 
mi»ve in a hole near which they wore standing, and sujqiosing it 
lo be the wished-for monitor, pointed it out to him, when be in¬ 
cautiously put in bis hand, and was seized hy & cerastes, or kirned 
viper, whose dangerous bite soon reduced him to so deplorable 
a state, in ^te of all. the ordinary precautfops «gc 5 orted to 

on 



take f occasione by wtMitm weste- 

lal days despaired of,he ' with'dHRcull^ recorered^^ 
same man was freq^ieittJy seen to t^e tip the most pohtondtiS 
snakes by the tail, or any part of the body, tsithout recK^rig arty 
injury, thottgh they were neither deprivca’of the poison bag, nor ^ 
of their fangs; and the reptile, rvhen moving to seize his hand, 
was observed to withdraw its head, as if Wanting cowrage to bite 
it; bat the same man was careful fiiot to allow it to approach his 
face OP legs; and this precaution being confined to those parts, 
suggested the probability of his hands being smeared with some 
substance whose smell was intolerable to the snake, and thus 
protected them from its bite. 

The ja^psies tell fortunes, as in our own amntry, tMther in the 
streets or in private houses. There are also strolling players, 
who enact farces and recite romances; of the latter of which Mr. 
Lane gives three specimens, but of a fai* inferior dcscription'',h> 
any of the tales in the ‘ Thousand and One Nights/ a iMKil^wbicli 
w’c are surprised to hear is scarcely to he ]>rocured in Cairo at any 
price. Of the farces we will just extract Mr. Lane’s account of 
one, which we are told was played before the pasha, with the 
view of opening his eyes to the conduct of those persons to whom 
i*- uniniUed the office of a)llecling the taxes. 

The d/vf/?iah!.y ■were a Na'zir (or govcnior of a district), a 

"\‘ykh Belied (ox chief of a village), a servant of the latter, a Coj)t 

k, a Fclla^h indebted to the govenuneiit, his wife, and f^ve other 
of whom two made their appearance first in the character of 
.PJtirimcrs, one as a hauthoy player, and the tAvo others as dancers. 
After u little dnimmiug, and i>iping, and dancing by these five, the 
>ia'zir and the rest of the performers enter the ring. The Na'zir asks, 
“ lloAA rouch does ’Ow'ad the son of lleg'eh owe?” The nmsiciam and 
dancers, who ndb' act as simple fclla'hhee'n, answer, “ Desire the Chris¬ 
tian to look in the rcgistci .” Tlie Clnistum clerk has a large dawa^yeh 
(or receptacle for pens and ink) in his girdle, and is dressed as a !popt, 
w itli a Mack turban. The Shc'ykh el BelVd asks him, ” How much i» 
written against'Ov/od the son <if Reg^cb?” Tlic clerk answers, “A 
tliousaiid piasters.” “ How much,” says the Sheykh, “has he paid?” 
He is answered, “ Five piasters.” “ Man,” says he, addressing the 
fella'hh, “ Avhy don’t you bring the money ?” The ielWhh answers, 
“I have not any.” “You have not any?” exclaims the Sheykb; 
“ throw him down.^’ An inflated piece of an intestine, resembling a 
large koorba'g, is brought, and with this the felk'lih is beaten. He 
roars out to the Xa'zir, “ By the honour of thy horse’s tail, O Bey! By 
the honour of thy wife’s trowsers, O Jkw! By tlic honour of thy wife’s 
head-hand, O Bey!” After twenty such absurd appeals, his heating is 
finished, and he is taken awev and imprisoned. Presently his wife 
comes to him, and asks him, “^flow art thou?” He answers,. “ Do me 
a kindness, my wife: fake a little kUhk,' and some kml some 

sha’ccrcc'vch 
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aQ^ go qf t^e Ohrialm clerk, and 

anneal to his genaroaity to.getme sel^at^ltertycr”. She takes these, iu 
t^ee ba^ta, tP libe Qhristo’a. hoiw!^ ppppl^ tliere, 

“ Where is t^e M’al'liim Hh^'na, the clerk?” Tliey answejf, “ There 
he sits.” She says to him, “ O M’aVlira llhan'na, do mp the favour to 
receive these, and obtain the liberation of my husband,” “ Who is diy 
husband?'* he asks. She imswers, Thefella'hh who owes a thousand 
piasters.” “ Bring,** says he, “ twenty or thirty piasters to bribe the 
Sheykh el BeVed.’* She goes away, and soon returns with the money 
ill her band, and give^ it to the Sheykh cl Bel'ed. ” What is this V** 
says the Sheykh. She answers, “ Take it as a bribe, and liberate my 
husband.’* He says, Very well; go to the Na'zir.” She retires for 
a while, blackens the edges of her eye-lids with kohhl, applies fresh red 
dye of the lihen'ua to her hands and feet, and repairs to the Na'zir. 
“ Good evening, my master,” she says to him. " What dost thou want?” 
he asks. She answers, “ I am the wife of ’Ow'ad, who owes a tliousand 
piasters,” “But what dost thou want?” he asks again. “Shese^.. 

** ^y husband is imprisoned, and I appeal to tby generosity t< j^oni a 

him'5”*and as she urges this request, she smiles, and sbovs 

she does not ask this favour without being willing to grant ' ^ ’ 



The three romances which Mr. Lane ha.s introduced ap ' . 

to us dull enough, though he tells us the audience are all highly 
amused at the recital, not only wdth the story, but also with llie 
lively ami ilramatic manner of the narrator, ‘ who oftem greatly 
improves the stories by his action, and by witty introductions of 
his own invention.’ The three which he has given are mostly i>f 
a warlike character, and more suited to the taste of the Bedouin.? 
of the desert than to the Arabs of the towns. 

At the public festival of the Mohhaar'rau and other's kept 
periodically, the whole population of Cairo is on Uic move, when 
the crowding, and jostling, and pushing, in the nairow streets and 
in the mosques is quite intolerable. Mr. Lane got him^self into 
an awkward jiusitiou in the midst of a crowd of w(«nen, face to 
face with a young lady, whose situation ‘ from her panting * was 
not quite easy to her, ^ though a smile,’ he says, ‘ expressed at the 
same time by her large black eyes, showed that it was amusing; 
she could not, however, bear it long, for she soon cried out, My 
Eye! do not squeeze me go violently.” ’ My eye, says Mr- Laao, 
is a term of endearment—^and so may be Hetty Martin, 

Al tliese times the convohing and dancing derVises are per¬ 
forming their tricks over every part of the town, blasphemously 
bawling out the name of God, and asking charity in the terms of 
the Korjin. Mr. Lane says 4here was nothing like regularity in 
their dancing. 

Each seemed to bte performing the antics of a madman f now, moving 

his 



hig body up aud dowtt^ tbe tiesri maiaiiMft; taimtig ¥ofl»d > tjwiitg 
odd g(«ticulatiom with bi4 taibi; mexti^jumping ^ and gcahetllbea, 
screaming; in shorti if a alranget^ obgervmg Uiem, were not. told tli«b 
tliey were performing a religious exercise, supposed to be tbe inyoluiititfy 
cftect of entbusiastic excitement, he would certainly Uvuiic that these 
dancing durwee'shes were merely striving to excel one another in play- 
inj^ the puffoon • and the manner in which they were clad woul<l conduce 
to irapreite him with this idea.*—voL ii. p. 213. 

Thus they dance and, whirl till they become as crazy as our 
own Iryingltes or RoivUes (happily so named) with their gibberish 
bowlings in the unknown tongue. Hut the feat pcrl'ormed by one 
of these enthusiasts, perhaps we may safely call them impostors, 
is MO singular, that we must transcribe it r— 

‘ In the middle of this ring was placed a small chahng-dish of tinned 
copper, hill of red-hot charcoal. From this, the diirwee'sh, just men- 
iQjjjyil, seized a piece of live charcoal, w'hich he put into his mouth; then 
.^ny of another, another, and another, until his mouth-^as 

'. . * n nc deliberately chewed these live coals, opening hi8*ltto4th 

v\c aie s moinent, to show its contents, which, after alx)ut tlnee 
jmcc. swallowed; and all this he did without evincing the slightest 
Da of pain; appcariiig, during the operation and after it, even 
vu'v Hvely than before. The other durwee'sh l«fore alluded to, as half- 
luikerl, displayed a remarkably fine and vigorous form, and seemed to 
be in the prime of his age After liuvnig danced not much lopger than 
tl)c former, his actions became so violent that one of his brethren held 
liim; but he released himself from his grasp, and, rushing towards the 
chafing-dish, tpok out one of the largest live coals, and put it into his 
mouth. He kept his mouth wide open for about two minutes; and 
during this period, each time that he inliaieil, the large coal appeared of 
almost n .v(:itc heat; and when he exhaled, numerous sparks were 
blow,, om of in's mouth. After this, he chewc/l and swallowed the coal, 
and then resumed his dancing. When their performauce had lasted 
about half an hour, the durwee'shes paused to rest.*—vol. ii. p. 213. 

Thc'vcploit of another of the gang was still more extraordinary— 

‘ One of tljcm, a tall man, dressed in a dark woollen gown, and with 
a bare, shaveii head, took from the cha6ng-dish, which was handed to 
the dancers as though it had been a dish of cakes or sweetmeats, a large 
piece of brilliantly hot coal; placed it between his teeth, and kept it so 
for a short time; then drew it upon his tongue; and, keeping his month 
wide open for, 1 think, more tliaji two miuutes, violently inhaled and 
exhaled, showing the inside of his motith like a furnace, und breathing 
out sparks, as the former durwee'sh had done; but with less appearance 
of excitement. Having che\vcd and .swallowed the coal, he joined the 
ring of the tambouriuc-players. and sat almost close to my feet. I 
narrowly watched his countenance; but ^ould noi see the least indica¬ 
tion of his suffering any pain.’—^\'ol. ii. p. 214. 

One of these devout persons was, it seems, a purticalai acquaint- 



of Mr. Lan^j and visited almost evei^ evtp^ning'. He bad 
been a bookseller^ but ha^turned dervi^^ and at the same time, 
we should say^ from the following account of him^ became stark 
staring mod— 

‘ One night, during a meeting of a |>arty of durwee'shes of his order, 
at which their sheykh was present, ray friend hecanie affected, reli¬ 
gious frenzy, seized a tall glass sh^e which suTroun^ded a candle placed 
on the floor, and ate a large pardon of it. The sheykh , and the other 
durwcc/shi s, looking at him with astonishraent, upbraided him with 
having broken the institutes of his order j since the eating of glass was 
not among the miracles which they wore allowed to perform; and they 
immediately expelled him. He then entered the order of the Ahhme- 
dee'yeh; and as they, likewise, never ate glass, he determined not to do 
so again. However, soon after, at a meeting of some brethren of this 
order, when several Saadee'yeh also were present, he again was seized 
with frenzy, and, jumping uj) to a chandelier, caught hold of one of the 
small glass lamps attached to it, and devoured about half of it, swalkwing 
also the oil and water which it contained. He was conducted before 
his Sheykh, to he tried for this offence; but, on his taking an ontJi 
never to cat glass again, he was ncitlicr punished nor expelled the order. 
Notwithstanding this oath, he soon again gratified his propensity to eat 
aglajalaftip i and a brother durwee'sh, -who was present, attempted (o 
do the same ; but a large fragment stuck between the longue and palate 
of this rash person; and my friend had great 1 rouble to extract it. He 
was again tried by his Sheykh; and, being reproached for having broken 
his oath and vow of repentance, he coolly answered, “ T repent again: 
repentance is good: for Tic whose name be exalted hath said, in the 
Excellent Book, ‘ Verily, God loveth the repentant.’ ” Tlic Sheykh, in 
anger, exclaimed, “ Dost thoii dare to act in this manner, and then 
come and cite'the Ckoor-a'u before me? ”—and with this reproof, he 
ordered that be should he imprisoned ten days; after which, he nunle 
hhp egain swear to abstain from eating glass; and on^this condition he 
wks allowed to remain a member of the Alihmcdee/ych. This second 
oath, he professes not to have broken.—The person whose office it was 
to prosecute him related to me these facts; and my friend reluctaully 
confessed them to lie true.’— Ptvfnce, pp. x,-xii. *' 

One, hf fthn great jiublic festivals is at the time of the comple¬ 
tion of the rise of the Nile, and the opening of the canal of C ro. 
Vast multitudes assemble on this joyful occasion—and no wonder 
it should be the occasion of rejoidng; the refreshing sight of a 
sheet of watt^r in the dry' and dusty streets and open places of 
Cairo, at the hottest season of the year, cannot fail of being hailed 
w ith rapture by every class tif inhabitants. 

‘ The favourite time of resort to this place is the evening, and many 
persons remain there for several hours after sunset; some, all night. 
There arc generally two or thr& story-tellers there. At all hours of the 
day, and sometimes even at midnight, persons arc seen bathing in tlie 
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lake; chiefly men imid boys, but hlso some y^g girls, and eveti women; 
the lattar of whom expose their persons befcre the passengers and idlers 
on the banks, in a manner surprising in a place where womOn in general 
so carefully conceal even their faces; though most of these bathers are 
usually covered from Uie waist downwards.*—^vol. ii. pp* 260, 267. 

Among the crowds that assemble, beggars are not the least 
iiumesrotis. Asking alms may, indeed, be almost Oonsidered as 
an hcraoTirable profession in Cairo ^ but Egypt after all is not the 
only country tliat can show a beggar on horseback. ‘ In the 
country many dcrivee'skes (dervises) go from tillage to village 
begging alms. I have seen them,’ says Mr. Lane, ' on horseback; 
and one I lately saw thus mounted, and accoin}>anied by two men 
bearing each a flag, and by a tliird beating a drum : this beggar 
on horseback was going from hut to but asking for bread.’ The 
gentleman was collecting his rent. 

We shall say nothing here on the subject of the religi<m of 
Mahomet. Mr. Lane speaks favourably of the decent behaviour 
of the Arab Mussulman when at prayer. 

‘ The utmost solemnity and decorum arc observed in the public wor¬ 
ship of the Moos'lims. Tlieir l(K)ks and behaviour in the mosque are 
not those of eutlnisiastic devotion, but of calm add modest piety. Never 
arc they guilty of a dcsiguctlly irregular word or action during their 
prayers. The pride anti huiatieism whicli they exhibit in common life, 
in intercourse with persons of tlieir own, or of a different faith, seem 
to be dropped on their entering the mosque, and they appear wholly 
absorbed in the adoration of their Creator; humble and downcast, yet 
without affected humility, or a forced expression of countenance. The 
Moos'lim takes off his shoes at the door of the mosque, carries them 
in his left hand, sole to sole, and puts his right foot first over the 
ihreslioid. If he have not previously performed the preparatory ablu¬ 
tion, he repairs »*t once to the tank or fountain to acquit himself of that 
duly. Before he commences his prayers he jilaces liis shoes (and his 
sword (|tpd pistols, if he liavc such arms,) upon the mutiiug, a little be¬ 
fore the s^jot where his head will touch the ground in prostration: his 
shoes are put one upon the other, sole to sole.*—vol. i. pp. 97, 98. 

For their civil laws, such as they are, tliey arc indebted to the 
K., vin, the better parts of which were all pilfered from the 
Jewish Scriptures. Most of the officers of justice, from the 
highest to the lowest, are accused of corrupt practices ; but this 
is not universal, as may be leaimed from several tustauces related 
by Mr. Lan<;. He tells this story as being of recent date, and 
universally believed at Cairo :— 

‘ A poor man applied one day to tlie A'^gha of the police, and 
said, “ Sir, there came to me, to-day^ a woman, and she said to 
me, ‘Take this ckoors*^ and let it remain in your possession for a 

* Aii oruament worn on the crown oi‘ the* head-dress by women. 
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time* awd leftd mit five kifidted piaitehi :* «aiid I took it fipom her. 
Sir, and gave her the five^ hundred •tiitrtdetiij aiid she went away r 
and when ahe was gone away^, I said to myself, * Let ine look at 
this ckooTS }* and I looked at it, and behold it was yellow brass: 
and I slapped my fa(ve, and Said, *1 will go to the A'gha, and relate 
my story to him, perhaps he will investigate the affak, and clear it 
tm t* for there is none that can help me in tiiis matter hut thee.” 
Trie A'gha said to him, “ Hear what I teU thee, man. Take whatever is 
in thy shoj)—leave nothing, antf lock it up, and to-morrow morning go 
early; and when thou hast opened the shop, cry out, * Alas for my pro¬ 
perty !’ then take in thy hanas two clods, and heat thyself with them, 
and cry, ‘ Alas for the property of others!’ and whoever says to thee, 
‘What is the matter with thee?’do thou answer, ‘ The property of 
others is lost: a pledge that I had, belonging to a woman, is lost: if it 
were my own, I should not thus lament it;’ and this w’ill clear up the 
affair.” The man promised to do as he was desired. He removed 
everything from his shop, and early the next morning he went and 
opened it, and began to cry out, “ Alas for the property of others 1” and 
he took two clods, and beat himself w'itb them, and went about every 
district of the city, crying, “ Alas for the property of others! a pledge 
that I had, Wonging to a woman, is lost; if it w ere my own, I should 
not thus lament it.’* The woman who had given him the ckoors in 
pledge heal’d of this, and discovered that it was the man whom she had 
cheated; so she said to herself, “Go andb’ing an action against liiin.” 
She went to his shop, riding on an ass, to give lierself consequence, 
and said to him, “ Man, give me ray property that is in thy possession.” 
He answered, “It is lost.” “Thy tongue he cut out!” she cried: 
“ dost thou lose ray propertyBy Al'lah! I will go to the A'glm, and 
inform him of it.” “ Go,” said he; and she went, and told her case. 
The A'gha sent for the man, and wlien he had come, said to liis accuser, 
“ What IB diy property in his possession?” She answered, “ A ckoors 
of red "Venetian gold.” “Woman,” said the A’gha,I have a gold 
ckoors here; I should like to show it tljcc.” She said, “ Show’ it me, 
Sit, for I shall know my ckoors.” The A'gha then untied a handker¬ 
chief, and, taking out of it the ckoors w’hicii she had given iscplcdgc, 
said, “I^eok.” She looked at it and knew it, and hung drown her head. 
The A'gha said, “ Raise thy head, and say where arc the five hundred 
piasters of fliis man.” She answered, “ Sir, they arc in my hou»e.” 
The executioner was sent with her to her house, but without his sw’ord; 
and tlu^ woniHu, having gone into the house, brought out a ])urse con¬ 
taining tile money, and wimt hack with him. The money was given to 
the man from whom it had l>een obtained, and the executioner w’as then 
(wlered to take th< woman to tlie Roomey'ley (a large open place below’ 
the citadel), and there to behead her, which lietlid.’—vol. i. pp. 144-14C. 

The following story lias some humour in it 
^^A person who was appointed Mohh'tes'ib shortly a^r my former 
visit to this country (Moos'tufa Ca'slrip, a Koord) exercised Ms power 
iu a most brutal manner, clipping men’s cm’s (that is, cutting off' the 
lube, or enr-lap), not only for the most trifling transgression, but often 

for 



for no offence wHaitever^ He once mil an «ld man dtiving flioig emral 
aseeft laden with water-^melons, and^ pdi^ting to one of the largest of 
these fruits, asked its price.. The oM man put his finger and thumb to 
lUB ear-'lap, and said, “ Cnt it, Sir.” He was asked ogain and again, 
and gave the., same answer. The Mohh'tes'ib, angry, but unable to 
refill ftpm ^ghing, said, Fellow, are you mad or deaf? ’* “ No,” 
replied the old man, “ I am neither mad nor deafi hut I know that, if 
I were to say the price of the melon is ten fud'dahs, you would say 
‘ Clip Ids ear; * and if 1 said jfee fiid^ahs, or one fud'dah, you would 
say * cup his ear: ’ therefore clip it at once, and let me pass on,” His 
humour saved him.*—^vol. i. pp, 141,148. 

The follomng case, as Mr. Lane tells us, will convey some idea 
of the comlition of Egyptian peasants in some of the provinces *.— 

‘ A Turk, infamous for many barharoxis acts, presiding at the town of 
Tun'ta, in the Delta, went one night to the government granary of dial 
town, and finding tvro peasants sleeping there, asked them who they 
were, and what was their business in that place. One of them swd 
that he had brought 130 ardeVbs of com from a village of the district; 
and the other, that he had brotight 60 ardch'bs from the land helongiiig 
to the tow'll. “ You rascal! ” said the governor to the latter; “ tliis 
man brings 130 ardeVbs from the lands of a small village; and you, 
but 00 from the lands of the town.’* “ This mdii,” ansvrered the pea¬ 
sant of Tunha, “ brings corn but once a week; and 1 am now bringing 
it every day.” “ Be silent! ’* said the governor; and, pointing to a 
neighbouring tree, ordered one of the seiwants of the granary to hang 
the peasant to one o*f its braucheb. The order was obeyed, and the 
governor returned to liis house. The next morning he went again to 
the granary, and saw a man bringing in a large quantity of com. He 
asked who he w'as, and what quantity he had brought; and was au- 
swtired, by the hangman of the preeeding night, “ This is the man, Sir, 
wlioiij 1 hanged by your orders, last night; and he has brought 160 
avdcb'bs.” “What!” exclaimed the governor, “has he risen from 
the dead?” He was answered, “No, Sir; I hanged him so that|hi8 
touched the ground; and when you were gone, I untied the rojie; 
you did not ovflev me to kiil him.’* The Turk muttered, ‘‘Aha t hang¬ 
ing and killing arc different tilings: Arabic is copious: next time I 
will ■’ay kill. Take care of Ah'oo Da'ood.” ’—vol. i. pp. 152, 153, 

Uuuersally tlegradefl as the Arabians now are, from that high 
charactc*!' thny once justly acquired for .'irts, science, and litera¬ 
ture, and fur much of which, far beyond the mere rudiments, the 
European world is greatly indel^ed m thein, w (> fear the literary and 
intelliofcnt character of the Moosliin Araiis of Cairo has been 
greatly overrated by Mr. Lane. He tells us the metropolis of 
Egypt maintains tlie reputation by which it lias been disdiiguished 
for many centuries, of being the best^ scliool of Arabic literature, 
and of Mahomedan theology and jurisprudence;; that, though 
polite knowledge has universally declined, yet it has done so the 
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in .Cjiiro; £»)id that the f^e (d its professors still remains 
^nrivalled. 11 e adbnits^ however,, that learning, was in a mucU more 
Hourisliirig state in Cairo before tbe entrance of the French army 
than it has been in later years; not throi^b any oppresmon on the 
part of the invaders, but in consequence of the panic which the 
Anvasion occasioned, and the troubles by which it was followed. 

The real'truth is, tlrnt whatever the nature of the literature 
may liave been, which was oidtivated in Egypt, it suffered less 
frmn the French invasion than by the rapacity of the Pasha Ma¬ 
homed Ali. The mosque of Ashar was the great college in 
which the youths of Egypt, who-devoted themselves to religious 
eiuploynacnts, or any of the learned professions, pursued their 
course of study. It is a large building, surrounding an extensive 
squai'e court, and is said by some to be capable of lodging tJOW, 
others say half that number of students. It is stated that none 
of these pay anything for their instruction, being mostly sons of the 
podresr classes. This college was sup]»oried by the rents of cer¬ 
tain houses in Cairo, and lands appropriated for that purpose; 
but^ so Mr. Lane informs us, Ali Pasha has taken possession oi 
all tlie cultivable land which beloiqjed to the mosques; ‘ and 
thus tlie Asliar has lost the greater jxn-tioj* of the property whicdi 
it jx>8sessed.’ As the professors receive no salaries or omolumenls 
from the funds of the college, they are driven to the necessity A)f 
tcacliing in prhatc houses, copying books, ^cc., and ol receiving 
presents from the wealtby; of txAursc they arc of the low'cst de¬ 
scription of teachers. The principal part of the studies pursued 
Imre is to read and recite correctly the Konvn, which they are 
engg^d to do in private houses, at the tombs, and in other public 
places; the higher brunches qualify them tt> bctx)ine muftccs, 
inj^ms, or schoolmasters, in the towns and villages of Egypt. 

,We cannot agree with those writers who have held up Ali 
Pasha as an enlightened ruler, and amimcnded liim for ^^nding 
>-oung men to Europe,—England and France paj'ticularly—1(» 
improve their education; that is to say, to be instructed in the art 
of ship-budduig, gunnery, and the theory and practice of naviga¬ 
tion. His grand objects are the conquest of Syria, to got a footiiig 
in Asia Minor, and to tlireatcn and withdraw Ins allegiriucc from 
tlie Sultaun; and for those visionary schemes, his unhappy coun¬ 
try is impoverished, her agriculturists forced from their useful 
labours to supply his army, and money wrung from the hard 
hands of the peasants to build his three-deckers, which are never 
likely to fire a shot in ^nger. Und^r such a ruler, the cultiva¬ 
tion of general science and (literature is an object of no concern, 
as he has proved, by robbing the college of its funds. Mahomed 
)H>ssesses great energy, but wants judgment; and the con¬ 
sequence 
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sequence is, that he Is led away by every projector that has 
new scheme to propose. Henc€ Caiuili, rail-rdads, manMtactori'^^ 
of every description, are undettakeii-^nd abandoned. We un¬ 
derstand that there is not less than forty niiles of iron rails lying; 
on the ^uays and open places of Alexandria, destined fur a road 
across^ the Isthmus of Suez, which would be very convenient, very 
expensive, but not likely to yield any profit. Ambitious to 
become a gffeat naval power, lie lltiilds larg;e three-deckers, one 
of such dimensions that it was found, when buished, its size would 
iifit allow it to get out of the liarbour. 

But of all the absurdities that ever found a place in his brain, 
tlje wildest was that suggested by the St. Simonian, PeiT* Enfantin, 
t>f throwing a dam across the Nile, just below the point where 
the Nile is divided into the Rosetta and the Damietta branches. 
He was so full of this projewt, which was to add we know not 
how many hundred thousand acres to the soil at present capable 
of cultivation, that be authorized his agent here to endeavbur to 
engage Mr. Brunei, on any terms, to proceed to Egypt and 
furnish him with a plan and his advice for tlic undertalang; but 
Brunei had occupation enough in boring ,thc Thames without 
engaging to dam the Nile, and wc believe the ardour for this 
perilous enterprise has .subsided, luckily for the multitudes tliat 
inliabit the delta, and who subsist on a soil whose unabated and 
unassisted fertility has been famous for more than four thousand' 
y<-*ai’s. Had the project been carried into execution, and the dams 
constructed, what security would there have been against their 
being swept away by the swelling Nile, winch must liave involved 
in rme common destruction the gi'cat mass of the inhabitants, 
theii bouses and cotUiges, their gardens, and the whole crops on 
the ground, if nOt the soil itself—with horses, cattle, sheep, and 
other domestic animals? 

‘ Kxpatiata ruiiut per apeCtOs timnina canipos ; 

Cumqvie satis arbnsta siintil, peeudesque, virosque, 

Tectaque, cumque suis rapiuut penetralia sacris.’ 

Mr. Lane admits, notwithstanding the reputation for literature 
which he says the metropolis of Egypt still maintains, that the 
studies of the M<x>slims, in the prcscnit .age, are rxmfined within 
very narrt>w limits; that very few of them study medicine, che¬ 
mistry, mathematics, or astronothy; that their medierd ated surgical 
practitioners are mostly harbors, misf;i\ibly ignorant of the sciences 
w'hich they profess. A cluing' pictoiision to alchemy ami Ihc 
quackery of astrology occupy the places of chemistry and astro¬ 
nomy : of abstract science they are wholly ignorant. ‘But,* says 
M r. Lane, ‘ the literature of the Arabs is very comprehensive he 
admits however at the same time that the number of their bw>ks 
vot. Lix. NO. exvn. o is 
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h more remarkable than theur Vaxi^. The greater por^n of 
them treat of religion mid jurkprndeoee; ibe ne^it muneroua are 
works on grammar, rhetoricj and various branches of philolegy; 
the next, on history and geography; the remainder are romances 
and political compositions ; these, with a few tm medicine and the 
occult sciences, mathernaticB, and algebra (now no longer stndi<Ml)» 
compose most of their libraries, of which we are told there are 
several large ones in Cairo. •Mr. Lane adds that there are only 
eight t)ooksclI(irs in this city, and that their shops are ill-stocked. 

1 a point of fact, the college ol^ Ashar is neither more nor less 
than a seminary calculated to keep up the ancient superstitions 
of the Egyptians, rather than to cultivate science and true know¬ 
ledge : for instanc/e, the interpretation of dreams, and the art of 
the magician, as we find them practised in the time of the Pha¬ 
raohs, liave descended to the moderns, and form a part of the 
eilucation in the college. The Ginn or Genii continue now 
amon^ the Arabs to act the same part, for the good or evil of the 
human race, as they are described to have done in the * Tliousand 
and One Nights.’ Their origin and chief abode are in the 
mountains of Kaf, which encompass the whole circle of the plancj 
surface of the earth; for the Oolema would deem it licresy to 
assert its globular form. They are inhabitants of the air, and 
preside over thunder, lightning, and tempest. What we com¬ 
monly call ‘ a falling star ’ is boliei ed by the Arabs to be a 
dart, launebed by the Almighty at an e^ol ginn, and on behold¬ 
ing they exclaim, • May God transfix the enemy of the faith! ’ 
W<J shall give one story from Mr. Lane’s own household expe¬ 
rience;^ 

* * 1 had once a humorous cook, who was soinewhal adclictet ‘Ces, 
intOKicatmg hhashee'sh : soon after he had entered my service, * 
him one evening muttering and exclaiming, on the stairs, ns if i 41i 
prise at some event; and then politely saying, “ But wliy are you s g 
here in tlie draught V—Do me the favour to come up iiV.tJ the ki. to 
and amuse mo,with your conversation a little:” the civil addvcs,j.t 
l?cing aiisw'eredj was repeated and varied several times, till I call„jj, 
to the man, and asked hint to whom he was .^peaking. “ The ‘ ‘ 
of a Turkish spldier,” he replied, ‘‘is sitting (m tlie stairs, smoking h 
pipe, and refuses to move: he cAme up from the w ell below; pray st 
and see him.” On ray g«.>ing to the stairs, and tcllmg the serV"o„ ’ 

T could see nothitig, he only remarked that it was because I h 
conscience.’^—-vol. i. pp. 289, 290. ’ "SV'I 

'riie existence of g}tMls Kkewise obtains almost universal cre- 
dciiice fimong the modern Egyptians, in common with m(»t of the 
Mahomedan nations. Th%sc beings assume many monstrous 
shapes: haunt burial-grounds and trther sequestered s|x>t»; feed 
ujfHtn dead tallies: and kill and devour every human c*wature 

who 
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who htts tha mMortune to £ftU in their woy. The wiKleii or saints* 
'favourites of heaven>’ have* an opposite character, and are etn* 
ployed in doin^ good. From a people so superstitious and 
bigotted we certainly had not expect^ to meet with the following 
trait of liberality 

* It is a v<»y remarkable trait in tlie charadter of the people of Egypt, 
and other countries of the East, that Mooslims, Christiaiw, and Jews 
adopt each other’s snperstitioiis, while they abhor the more rational doc¬ 
trines of each other’s faiths. In sickness, the Muos^Um sometimes em¬ 
ploys Christian and Jewish priests to pray for him : the Christiana and 
Jews, in the some predicament, often call in Mucts'iim saintafor the like 
purpose, h'lany Christians are iu the frequent habit of visiting certain 
Mooslim saiuki here; kissing their hands; begging their prayers, 
counsils, or prophecies; and giving then) money and other presents.’— 
vol. i. p. 301. 

In reviewing the character of the Egyptians, Mr. Lane is dis¬ 
posed to consider them a humane people, though in this ijespect 
they appear to him to have deteriorated even since his previous 
visit lo the oountr\ ; but 

‘ I think it proper (he adds) to remark here, that I have good 
reason for believing Bnrckharrlt to have been nlisinfornied when Btatbag 
(see bis Aral)ic I’roverbs, No. 39.3) Ituil children in llic East (In 
Egypt, &e.) torture serpents by putting them into a leather bag, then 
throwing unslacked lime upon them, and pouring water on it. I find no 
one who has heard of such cruelty; ind it is not likely that l)oys in this 
country would dare to pul a serpent in a bag (for they are excessively 
afraid of this reptile), or wtaild give several luasters for a bog to destroy 
in this 'manner.’—vol. i. p.37l, note. 

Wo perfectly agree with the author it) this remark; ami the 
theii j with wljh'h he always offers his ojtinion, whenever he has 
the gr» o difl’or *'IVom the lamented Tlurckhaidt, is creditable t<» 
other iljeral feelings, and a strong guarantee for his own accuracy; 
'lc.:A any extraneous guarantee could bo required in Ihisaise. 
ry one wijo has visited Egypt, and w'itn(?ssod the st enes he has 
tibed, and the customs he has ilhislratctl with his pencil, 
Mr feel himself suddenly trans^mrted bath to the hanks of the 
w 4 ile. 

st- Having thus very briefly sltiniined over Mr. Lane’s tvv o volume.^. 
v'Ciy conclude by extracting an ttc«)unt of one of the ino.st 
mistrv, inarv feats of magic that have bcum recortletl since the 
Phaiaohs, when the magicians of the same counlrv 
were able t(» ju’oduce iinitatkujs * l)v their enchantments'of the 
first tu'o oulyoi the many platfues brought upon Eg}pt; imitations 
neat' enough in their resemblance (b impose upon the wicked 
king and his subjects; though they were wholly foilerl hi their 
presutnjnumis .attemjrts at the rest. If the (Exhibition wc allude 
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to now had been related' by |>ersona who, from their general 
ignorance«^ or otherwise, tnight be cx>nsidered vndeaerviug of 
credence, we should have passed it in silence ; but os it has been 
witnessed not only by Mr. Lane, but by severid intelligent English 
travellers and residents—as for instance by Captain Lord Prndltoe. 
cd‘ the nav'y, and Major Felix, of the ai’my, and Mr. Salt, the 
resident consul—we arc disposed to enter into the suited; and 
more especially as we know ihere are some serious persons of 
so]>ev and supei'ior intellects, who not only do not doubt the 
literal accurate of the story as told, but are not indisposed to 
entertain a feeling that the appearances narrated could only have 
been effected by superhuman means. It will be our business, 
after stating the facts, to endeavour h) explain tins mystery. t(» 
unravel wliieh, ‘ neither 1 nor others,’ says Mr. Lane, ‘ liaA e been 
able (lisf(>v(‘r any clue.’ Tliis singular exhibition eerlainly 
conveys a deeper interest, from the circumstance of its being 
foundin the same country, whu^h gave birth to those prolcsstus ol 
the same arts, and who, more than three thousand years 
the audacity, hy their ciicliantments, to endeavour to . the 
avenging power of the Almighty. But for Mr. Lane’s oie 
live;— 

‘A few days after luy first arrival in this coiuitry, my curiosity '** 
excited on the subject of magic by a circumstance related to me by 
Salt, oiir consul-general. Having bad leuson to liclieve that one c ^ 
servants was a thief, from tbc fact of several articles of projicrty plil- 
been stolen from his house, he scut for the cclcliratcd iVlughVeiyth ! 
gician, With tlic view of iutimiilaling them, and causiug tlic guix|K’- 
(if any them were guilty) to confess his crime. The magician 
and said that he would cause the exact image of the person wbecs, 
committed the thefts to ap]>ear to any youth not arrijred at the _ 
puberty; awd desired the master of the house to call in any hoy 
he might choose. As several boys were then employed in a gardcj^^,^ 

jacont to the house, one of them was called for this purpose. _ 

palm of this Imy’s right hand the luagiciau drew, with a p( u, ^ 
diagram, in dte centre of w^hich he poured a little ink. lu • ‘V , 
he desired the boy steadfastly to look. lie then burned some incense ana 
severid bits of paper inscribed with charms; and, at the same time, called 
for various objects to appear, iu the ink. Tlie hoy declared tliat he saw 
all thtsac objects, aud last of all, the image of the guilty person; he de¬ 
scribed his stature, countenance, and dress; said that he knew him; 
and directly ran down into the garden, and apprehended one of the 
labotirers, who, when brought before the master, immediately confessed 
that he was the thief.’—vol. i. ])p. 34d, 347. 

Wo should not liave alliMthed much importance to this disco- 
very, lyrovidetl the supposed jmwer of the magician had stoppeil 
here; the boy was a neighbour; *^hc knew* tlie man,’ and might 

have 
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have known him to be n thief r aAtllif is eurious': but that which 
Mr. 3Lane afterwards vrifnessed is infinitely more so. Being dc- 
terminecl to have ocular proerf of wliat he had heard, he applied 
to the interpreter of the British consulate^ who brought to him 
the ShePykh 'Ahd. El~Cha/dir El-Mugh^reb'ce, on whom the 
mantle of one of the ancient magicians of the Pharaohs would seem 
to have descended—and whose desipiation will remind every 
reader of the excellent tale of ‘ Mahgrahy * the Magician.’ The 
prenous incantation of burning frankincense and coriander-seed, 
to wind up the charm, may, with many, pass for ciotliing. and so 
may the strips of paper inscribed with certain forms of invocation, 
such as 

I ‘‘’> jjjkI “Tiiryoo'shonn,” which, ho said, were the names 
of two genii, his “ familiar spirits.” I compurccl the copies (soys Mr, 
LaiitO with the originals, and found that they exactly agreed. The 
following is a traiishititm 

“Tur'shoon! Turyoo'shoon 1 Comedown! 

*'• ; down ! Be present I Whither are gone 

vjsit to iiip troops? Svhere arc Ivl-Ahhhnar 

* ] , ininec and his troops? Be present, 

V* rvants of these names! And this is the removal. 

f vv.id wo have removed from thee 
thy veil; and thy sight to-day 

is piercing. Correct, correct!” '—vol. i, pp. .'J49, 350. 

The boy on the present orc'asion was br(mght in, by Mr. JLanc’s 
desire, from among a parrel of boys in the street, returning from 
a inanufac-tory, and had therefore' jio pjc\iuus communication 
with the old Magus. The prej)arations being completed, with 
all the accompanying mummery, and after muttering indistinctly 
a few voids. ^ 

He then asked him (the btiy) if he saw anything in the ink; and 
'inswcred, “ No; ” hut about a minute after, the boy, tielubling, 
'd. much frightened, said, " I see a man sweeping the ground.” 
**>' he has done sweeping,” said the magician, “ tell me.” Pre- 
-swrib. ; boy said, “ He has done.” The magician then again inter¬ 
rupted his muttering to ask the boy if he knew what 9.bey'rur.lt (or flag) 
was ; and, being nnswercfl, “ Yes,” desired him to say, “ Bring a Hag.” 
The boy did so ; and soon said, “ He has brought a flag.” “ Whaf 
colour is it? ” asked the magician : the hoy replied,“ Red.” fie was 
told to call for another flag; which he did; and soon after he. said that 
be saw another brought, and that it w^as black. In like manner, he 
was told to call for a third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh; which he 
ilcscribed a.s being successively brought before him ; siiccifying tiieir 

* Utaugrahre signifies a wetiern man —t. e. a'bative of Morocco, or more giaci'ally 
of /l/at/ritania, the country of the Moor*, in which district the great coHege* ofmegic 
(Domdaniol, &c.) were formerly situated, and in which the black art i» still culti¬ 
vated, it seems, to a great extent. 


colours. 
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colours, as white, green, blaclc,'red^ and blue. The magician then ashed 
him (ii8 he did, also, each tiftie that a new flag was described as being 
brought), “ How many flags have you now- before you?” “Seven,” 
answered tlic boy. While this was going on, the magician put the 
bcoojid and third of the small strips of paper upon which the forms of 
invocation were written, into the chafing-dish; aifd, fresh fi’anlcincense 
and roriandcT-sc.ed having been repeatedly adde^, the fumes became 
painftd t(» the eyes. When th^ boy had described the seven flags as 
appearing to him, he was desired to say, “ Bring the Soolta'n’s tcTU,, 
HUtl \iitch it.” This he did; and in about a minute after, he said. 
“ Some Jiic’o have brought the tent; a large, green tent: they are pib •' 
mg it;^' and prescnily he added, “ tliey have set it up.” “ Nf 
j.aid the magician, “ order the soldiers ti» come, and to ])itch their t 
around the tent <if the Soolta^ii,” The boy did as he was desired; j 
immediately said, “ I see a great many soldiers, Avitb their tents: the 
have |ntclu*<l tlm tents.” lie was then told t(» order that the soldi 
should he drawn u]) in ranks; and, having done so, he presently sf 
that ii* saw them thus arranged. The magician had ]iut tlie fuurlb 
the little strii)s of ]»apcr into the chafing-dish ; and soon afte 
till- same witli the fifth. He now said, “ 'I'cll some of tlie ^ 
bring a bull.” The boy gave the order required, tiiid said, 
bull; it is red; fimr men are dragging it along, and three an ’ 
il.” He was told to desire them to kill it, jnul cut it iij), and to ^ 
meat in saucejians, and cook it. He diil <is lie was directed; and c. 
scribed these operations as ap]iiireutly performed befmo his eyes. “ H’l 
the soldiers,” said the magician, “to eat it.” The boy did so; a‘ 
said, “ They are eating it. They have done, and are washing the 
bands.” The magician then btlil him to call for the Soolta'n ; and tl 
boy, having done this, said, “ I see the Sooltahi riding to his tent, on <, 
bay horse ; and he has on bis bead a high red caii: bo has alighted r/, 
his tent, and sat dowm witliin it.” “ Desire them to bring cofl’ce to tlx'*' 
Soolta'ii,” saifl the magician, “ and to form the court,” These orden, 
were given by the hoy; and he said that he saw them performe^l.’ 
vol. i. pp. 352, 353. 

Even here, though the Iroy was selected by Mr. Lanf*,'a sus¬ 
picion might arise of some collusion between the niag'n iai* 
the hoy; that objects, supposed to be seen by him in the ii^ 
Iiad no existence, Imt had previously been arrfinged in a reguln* 
succes.sion, and that the boy had learned them by heart; but w e 
arc assured no possibility of such a collusion could h.a\e taken 
place, ami we are jicrfectly satisfied there was none. To jiro- 
ceed:— 

‘ He now addressed himself to me; and asked me if I wished the boy 
to see any person who was absent or dead. I named liord Nelson, of 
whom the boy had evidently never heard; for it w-^as with much difli- 
euity that he pronounced the name, after several trials. The magician 
desired the boy to say to the Soolta'ti—Hy master salutes thee, and 
desires thee to bring Lord Nelson: bring him liefore my eyes, that I 

may 
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may see him, speedily.’’ The boy then did so ; and almost immedialely 
added, “ A messenger is gone, and has feturned, and brought a man, 
dressed in a black* suit of European clothes: the man has Tost his left 
arm.” lie then paused fur a moment or two ; and, looking more in¬ 
tently, and more closely, into the ink, said, “ No, he has not lost lus 
left arm; but it is placed to liis breast.” This correction made his 
description more striking tliau It had iKien without it; since liunl Nel¬ 
son i^enerally bad his empty sleeve attached to the breast of his coat: 
blit It Avas the Wy/t/arm that he had lost. Without saying that I sus¬ 
pected tlie hoy had made a mistake, I asked the magician w hether tlic 
. »iccis appeared in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or as if in a 
inj, which makes the right np])ear left, lie answered, that they 
su ?}ired as in a mirror. This rendered the boy’s description faultless. 

4 'I'be nc.'i.t person I called for was a native of BgyjJt, wlio has been 
or many years resident in Eiiglaml, where he has arlopted our dress, 
j^^'d A\h() had been long contined to bis Iwd by illness before I embarkerl 
j'^p’ country: 1 tlioughl that bis name, one not very uncommon in 
'rypi, might luake the boy describe him incorrectly; tliough(janother 
ibi“ I'l'i’iner visit of the inagiciau, bad described this stuue person 
visii p ^ “ l'Airo]Kun dress, like tliat in wbieli I last saw him. In the 

, . ^ case the buy said, “ Here is a man brought on a kind of bier, 

-ppoil u]) in a sheet.” This description would suit, supposing 
.son in tpjestioa to be still confined to liis bed, or if he be dcad.t 
t.e boy described his face as covered; and w'as told to order that it 
should be uncovered. This be did; and then said, “ His face is pale ; 
and be has mustaclies, but no beard:” which is correct,’—-vol. i. pp. 

Jt Avill probably occur to stimc that the mapficinn might make 
a shrewd guc.ss that, after the tvarlike preparations by the initiatory 
display of flags and tents and tlic grand Scignor. an Englishman 
would most probably feel disposed to ask for the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, t>r 1 w»k 1 Nelson, and a Frencliinan for Buonaparte or 
.mil, and that, he had prepared himself Avith descriptions of them 
accordjngly, either from prints, or from information procured 
»n the spotr but by what magical poAVer could ho omvey to 
gj, boy an accurate description, as w<i arc told he did, of 
diakspcarc? Avhat could he be supposed hi know of Shak- 
jpeare.^—It is obA'ious that he, or the I>oy, or Ixilh, must haA*e 
seen the likeness of what is said to Iiua’c been so accurately de- 
scrib<*d. Jiven this might be so; he (the conjuror; may onc'o 
before have been a.sked to exhibit our first of poets, and to have 
failed the first time; for we arc tohl by Mr. Lane, and also by 
others, that, all-powerful as he is, the Magus is apt occasionally to 

* ‘ Dark blue is called, by the moilern Egy'iitiunSjM'avrA which [>roperly siguifies 
b/act, and it therefore to translated here.’ * 

f * A few moaths after this wat written, I bad the pleature of heariog that the 
person here alluded to wat in butter health. Whether he was confined to his )>ud at 
the time when this experiment wat perfonned, 1 have not been able to ascertiiin.’ 

fail ■ 
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fail; ami wlien tliis Jmppens, tkerfoiluft'c is usually laid U> tLe state 
fjf tlae M'catlier, the stupidity, or improper age of tlie boy, &c. 11 

then this Sidrophel's reputation and popularity are worth preserv¬ 
ing, it would bo worth his while to get possession of the wanting 
portrait, and not fail a se<xmd time. But still |he (|uestion occurs, 
how' is this likeness conveyed ?-—’ That there itas no confederacy,’ 
says Mr. f-^ne, ' I satisfneUnily ascertained, by selecting the boy 
wlio perlin ined the part abo\^ described, in my presence, from 
a nuinber «)f others passing In in tlK\ street, and by his rejecting 
a present w liich I afterwards oih^red him with' the view of in¬ 
ducing him to confess that he did not rieally see wliat he had pro¬ 
fessed to have seen.’ The result was the same with another boy 
on a subsequent occasion. Then, again, supposing that by pictorial 
representations, or descriptions otherwise procured, many public 
characters might admit of acnirato description, what pre\Tious 
preparation could the magician have for describing a certain ob¬ 
scure individual as lysing in a wnnding-sbect, or that which follows, 
which is still more extraordinnrv ?— 


‘ On one of these occasions, an Kaglishinan present ridiculed the 
pcrfonnauce, and said that nothing would satisfy liini hut a coiTect de- 
acrij)tion t>f the appearance of his own father, of whom, lie was sure, no 
one of the company had auy knowledge. The boy, accordingly, liaviiu' 
called by name for the person alluded to, described a man in a F I't 
dress, of couree, with his hand placed to Ids head, weariu!!- so; 
and with one foot on the ground, and the other raised 1 \vasbiug the 
he w'crc stepping dowm from a seat. The description w'a ^i; and 1) 
in every respect: the peculiar position of the hand was cnis tent, on ^ 
an almost constant head-aclie; mul that of the foot o -oas alighicd 
knee, caused by a fall from a horse in hunting.’—vol. i imi cortVe to tlu / 


Here there could bo n<i collusion, nor, wl . ^ .. , , 

, ^ 11 ,1 • • u u 1 'hem neriormwl. - 

portant, could the magician have had an'- ' '■ 

What the boy described wc will venture ■ . t j •, 

might Mr. Lane himself, or auy one, if jdaced as tne f 

seen the same tilings. Ho instances this, indeed, in 

young English Ihdy, in the palm of whose hand the ni:igic ii ' ' 

ink was prepared, and who, on looking into it for a little w* ’ 

‘ she saw a broom sweeping the ground, without any hot .jolding 

it, and was so much frightened that she would look no longer.’ 

When we first heard of the wonderful exliibition of the Egyp¬ 
tian magician, as related, but never published, by Lt>rd Prudlnie 
and Major Felix, the impression was, that the appearances were 
effected by a concealed confederate, as in the cases of the speaking 
female figure and the famous chess-player ; but Mr. Lane's nar¬ 
rative entirely removed that impression. Still the description he 
has given rvas not explicit enough to enable us to ground any 

, plausible 
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pbusiblp conjVrtarp, as to the means employed for the mysterious 
appearanees, thouf^h obviously protlUTod by natural (not super¬ 
human) inapo. We ihevefoTo, throujrh the medium trf afrieinl, 
put n few questions to Mr. Lane, as to the place of performance, 
whether in or ou^of doors ; llic c*ompanv assembled, whether a 
crowd or otherwise^ tlie relative pi>sition in which he was plaeofl 
to the magician and the ]>or, and on some other points, all of 
which he nujst readily and with ^reat caTidotiv immediately an¬ 
swered. The exhibition it appears was in his own small sitting- 
rmun. fifteen feet by ten. the whole furniture of whieli In* minutely 
describes; and it Mas in the evening that tiic visit Mas made. 
He then proceeds to say, 

‘ There was no one present hut the macfician, the boy, ’Osma'n 
EffouMee, (interpreter to the British Consulate) and myself; and there 
was no person iu the adjoinijig closet, which hail no entrance hut, that 
from the sitting-room. I was alone, when the magician came. Jlc 
touU his seat iiumediatoly upon the sofa, and sat quite stilh^ l^he only 
prepavfiiion he made for the performance M'as the writing of the charms, 
of which 1 have given a eoj>y, and callijig for llu* cludiiig-dish and per¬ 
fumes. I watched him very narrowly and closely during the whole of 
the interview'. I sat on his right, and ’Osraa,'u on his left. The hoy 
M’a.s placed close hefjrc him on a seat, a little to his left; and the 
•'-’fing-dish was also close before him. With his left hand lie held the 
I* '* “VS of the boy’s right hand, in whieh was the ink; wdth his rialil, 
which he occasionally dropped upon the burning coals 
' ’ He did not siiflcr the boy to raise his eyes for a single 

It will ' 1 during the whole pcTfonnance. When I desired 

a shrewd guU for any person to a])pear, I paid |)articulnr alleiilifiu holb 
display of fit n and to ’Osmu'n. Tlie lattrr, I positively assert,, ffave 
Mould most pi'dier by w'ord or sign; nud indeed he was generally nn- 
Uugtoii, or Lord personal appearances of the, individuals called for. 

,mlt, and that he i ' pre\ious comiimnication with the boys; and 
acc 4 >rd/nglv, citlm ' pm/d have given directions to 

»n tl'o snott..go.'.*:, in sliort, it wtnild he difticult to conccivc 

1 . ‘ ^^hieh I did not take. It is imporlaut to add, that Iho 

sp '’.ii.'Ct of the magician was more iutelligihle to me than to the 

.diaks) I should not have called Moorisli; for it was rather 

.jr>' nU of the literary dialect, the Moorish, and the Egj'jilian; and 
when , .rlerstood liim perfectly at once, he was obliged to varv bis 
w rda to make the hoit coinprdhend what he said.’ 

Thus then we may venture to say m'o have the agents iu this 
exhibition reduced to three; the magidan, the chafing'dish v.ifli 
its contents, and the boy; we may perhap.s consider the daub of 
ink as a fourth, though, according to our conception of the jicr- 
forinance, it is of small importance.* Wc have suggested that the 
magician was in possession of pietvres of the objetds scon and 
described by the boy. Bnt bow could the Iwy sec tho.se pictures, 

sinc(; 
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since lie was not suffered * to raise his eyes for a siiigle moment 
from the ink during^ the whole performance ? ’ This, by the way, 
explains why the boy selected should be of a certain age; not 
too young, lest ho should not be able to explain what be sees; not 
loo old, t>r ho might be refractory, or be led by curiosity to ex¬ 
orcise a too inquisitive and soarohing eye. and thus sec more 
than was intended. The boy certainly saw no pictures, but he 
saw the imrujcs of the objects •represented in them ; and he saw 
them by •ropediuu, an is provtsd by the reversing of l/jrd Nelson’s 
arm Hut tiie eonjuror himself, jierhaps unintentionally, admitted 
this, To a Ljuestion jml by Mr. I^anei his reply was, ‘ they (the 
obj«*cts) .aj>])eaved as in a mirror.’ Fliis avowal, we should have 
i h(»ught, might have led at once to an explanation (if the mystery. 

The esphuiation, then, we assume to be this. The reflected 
objects of a series of pictures are thrown from the ,it pre^^ou.s 
concave mirror, fixed, probably, to some part jr a certain ob- 
garmeitt, and concealed by the ample and cum t which follows, 
ping of his outer dress ; the burning of frankince 
.seed, and of the slips of paper, in thechafing-d' . ... , , 

lime to time, afl'orded both light and a cloud coiTecl (le¬ 

ver y nose of the boy, on which those images he was sure no 
Mr. Lane tells us, the magician, the (’hafir airdiugly, having/ 
were in .aline, and must have been close together ^ praiik 

held firmly the fingers of the boy's hand, no douh .uvino; spectacles, 
th<j ink spot in the proper focus ; and the iiitcrdic. iinl him, as if 
from ^raising his eyes’ was, no doiiht, to prevent his sc "’'acLly true 
from whence the stream of reflected light, conveyin by 

procet^ded. All this could easily be managed without ' 
or 'Osma'n knowing anything of the matter, or seeing any ot 
representations described; they were seated behift:!. the mirror, 
'i’he effects to be i>roducod by such n mirror arc well known. 
Sir David Tlrewster, in his letters on Nafimd Ma(/ic, says,. 

‘ The concave mirror is the staple instrtuuent of the magitiau’s cabincf, 
ami iiutsl always perform a princiiial part in all opticiil comhinutions. 
In order to he, quite perfect, every concave mirror sliould have its surface 
elliptical, so that if any object is placed m one focus of the elli{)8e, an 
invelicd image of it will be formed in the other focus. Tliis image, to 
a spectator rightly jtlnred, appears suspended in the air, so that if the 
mirror and the object are hitl from his view, the effect must appear to 
him almost sttpcTuatural.’ 

It was by means of this concave mirror, be tells us, that the 
hcailuin gods were made to appear in the ancient ttjmples among 
the vapours disengaged fronj, fire; by it the ecclesiastical con¬ 
juror. the Pontiff Th«5(jdore Santubaren, exhibited to the Em¬ 
peror Basil of hlacedouia the image of his bekned sop, after his 

death. 
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dcatli, m^miiBcenUy tlressed, ami mounted on a nuperl^ ckar^^er; 
by it was performed the extraordinary*esIul>ition desrribed by tlie 
t'eiebrated Benvenuto Chdlini, and in which he was personally 
eoncernedt w'liere whole l<‘jTions of devils were made to appear, 
Hinonfj; the cloudy atmosphere of a larjfc apartment, creakMl by the 
burninfr of inepnse and perfumes; in short, by the same means, 
not many years aj?o, ihc people of London wore made to see llieir 
tilstant and decease<l friends in the phantasinajtoria :—^why tlien 
should wo suppose that a native of a country, celebrated in ancient 
times for its conjurors, should not be acquainted with the eifects 
of the concave mirrot i 

Thus far, then, we think we have undrawn the' curtain; but much 
leinalns to be unveiled. f)f the mode by which the correct ap- 
]jcarance of private individuals ‘ unknown to famtt’ are produced, 


was no pers 


■-ise at Mr. irfuie’s e.vhihition, and that also of Lird 


from tlw sittiuj, not venture even a conjecture, unless we cciiild 
tdok liis sent iun 's, which the characten’ of the parties who have 
proj)urntii)n he 5 juoiiienon lorbicls, that imaj?inali<m had ^ot ihc 
of which I have g ud ])roduced absolute illusions, 
hinie.a. I watclict conclusion of his narrative, after admittinjs;^ 
the interview T ; otlicrs ha^•e been able to discx>ver any clue 

w as p aec<] dose iroes on to say, * if the reader be alike 

soiuiion, I hope tliat he will not allow llie above 
nnjjets oi tlie t • , • -1*1 e • • • , 

the slips of pape mind niiy dt;g;iee oi scepticism With rc- 

and perfume portions of this \v(nk.’ We can assure him he 
moment " ‘ tif fdl apjirehensive of this: what he saw' an<l wiiat 

llic boy d during: bis two visits, tlic first of four, the sci'ond 
to the years’ continuance in the country, he must haM'. heard 
110 OVi’cn a fireat deal), we are fully I'onvinced he has faithfully 
and miriuttvy related ; and his work is a retmd of unquestionable 
l aluc, containing: every thing respecting the * Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the JCgyptians ’ lluit could he desired. 


N OTF. on Egyptian Magic.—To the Editor of the Quarterly Review. 

After i'oncluding tliis article, we rectnved the following paper 
from an Tiinglish gentleman of high character, liimself one of the 
eye-witnesses of the feats of the motlern Maugraby. Wc tliink 
it our duty to insert the paper just as it has reached us. It no 
doubt contains some new features of difficulty : but still we can 
have no doubt that ere long the shaiyieued eyes of some European 
observer will enable him to give us a rational and natural explana¬ 
tion of all these phenomena. > 

“That the boy really sees what he describes is evident, and 
Air. Lane and other intelligent travellers have set this question 

completely 
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wmpletely at rest; laor can uny one for a moment doubt that 
tlie t)bjects actually present themselves to his sight. The ink 
is not, as some suppose, a circle drawn in tlie centre of the 
hand, but about halt' a tea-spoonful, forming a liquid ball almut 
the size of a pistol bullet, which lias been poured into it» Wc 
might suppose that the magician availed himscdf of it in order 
to present the appearances he wished him to describe, but the 
cerlainty of his knowing no more about the persons called for 
than tlic child himself sufRciently answers this suppositum; 
and the distance at which the bov frequently sits from him, 
and the position of his hand, prevent the reflection being thrown 
from any mirror, or other object, with wliicli he might be pr<>- 
vided for that purpose. Sti far 1 have been enabled to judge 
from iny own observation.^, during tbe performanees have wit¬ 
nessed, and from that of the many intelligent persons who have 
been present on similar occasions, men not likely to be easily dc- 
ceivedon such jwints, or guilty of a disposition to credulity.^ .Tint 
a far stronger argument to show the improbability of any leger¬ 
demain is derived from the fact of some I'mropeans, after learning 
the secret, lieing persuaded tliat no such deception is practised ; 
having themselves succeeded in performing the same feats, with¬ 
out rec(mr.se to any delusion: and M. Leon Delaborde, and others 
instructed in the art, have been unable to explain in what man¬ 
ner they attained the end proposed, of making tlic figures appear 
to the child. 

“ I say nothing of the cause to which the magici^jn himself 
attributes iiis power, but I am not prepared to suggest any 
explanation; nor docs it follow that my douViting one opinion ne¬ 
cessarily requires me to offer another: this, however, 1 am pre¬ 
pared to assert, that no collusion exists hetweeu magi(;ian and 
tlie hoy, and this is the decided conviction of nil those who have 
taken any pains to inquire into the fact. Though niaib’ eye¬ 
witnesses, fully capable of suggesting and imagining different 
means used for such a purpose, have acknowledged the utter im¬ 
possibility of accounting for it, yet avc frequently meet with ])cr- 
sons in this country wlio have never seen the magit ian i cadv to 
offer some crude notion of their own for explaining it, and with¬ 
out hearing half the details, imagining, with wonderful simjdicity, 
that they have discovered the o])tical delusion, or the ^ordinary 
sleight of liand, by which it is performed. But let it be re- 
meinbertxL that conjurors are as common in Kgypt as in England, 
more anciently known there, and quite as dexterous as ours; 
>et the (Cairenes do notpretead that their tricks are the effect of 
magic„ nor do they cxmfouml the performances of tire magician 
and the conjuror, Tlie magician does not make a liwlihood by 

them: 
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them ; whene^'er 1 «nj 3 'ag‘ed hira> he -came rather as a matter of 
favour, and only required enougli to wiver the expenses of the 
incense: he was of the medical profession, and was attached tf» 
the Cadi’s court. 

“ The account given by Mr. JLane on this subject is perfectly 
fxjrrect; that of M. Leon Delaborde, given in the Revue dcs 
<leux Mondes of August, 183tl, does not vary greatly from it, but 
is deficient in many points, and roMtains some mis-statements, as 
may be seen from the following description of the same perform¬ 
ances he mentions, communic^ated to me by more than one person 
present on that occasion :— 

“ All the }>arty sat round the magician and the boy, in whose 
band were traced the usual square and the numbers, os given by 
Mr, Lane j'liis boy was the son of an Italian mercliaut, about 
eleven ywvrs old, and alibough dressed as an KurojM^an, he havl 
been brought up in the country, and spoke Arabic with facility. 
'J'he magician, to fix the boy’s attention, which wasdistract«l. told 
him to look into his hand and tell the parly w hat he saw. Tlie 
boy, after a lew seconds, laughing, ol>scrved, ‘ 1 see my tarboosh 
(cap)and then, ‘ 1 see my nose.’ In a sliort time he became 
much agitated, and with tears said, ‘ I see a man w'ith a sword.’ 
fieing mwh alarmed, he was no longer jxjrmitted tx) continue to 
look; the party tranxiuillized his agitation, aiid made him retire. 

“ A son x>f M. Massara, tlie dragoman of the French (^msu- 
late, was then brought in. This boy was dull and heavy, while 
the former Italian child was quick and intelligent. J’he magician 
began as usual; the chafing-dish of live charcoal st«Kjd near, and 
when the double square and accompanying numbers had been 
drawn in tbi^ boy’s hand, ami the portitju of ink poured into the 
centre of the palm, the imigician wrote two charms ; fixed cute in 
the boy's cap, and burned the other in the chafing-dish, and sc'at- 
tcring^soinc perfumes ovc^r the charcoal, began the inc^antatkni. 

“ In a .shevt time the l)oy saw the usual man, and following the 
words of the magician, lu‘ said to liiin, ‘sweep.’ After each <x)in- 
mand, the boy explaineil when it was lulfillcd, ‘ Uriug a flag,’ 
was the nt*xt order ; ami when that arrived, he said, * bring auotll^r 
flagand this was repeated, until all the seven had iqvpuared. 
lie then ordere<l him to ‘ bring the tentssxddier.s appearexl 
bringing them: * pitch the tents,’ ‘ bring a bull,’ ‘ sacrifice the 
bull,! ‘ cook and eat,’ were the np.\t commands; and wiien all 
were exec'utcHl, he said, * call the: suUan,’ ‘ bring pipes and c<#ft’ee ;* 
and this ceremony of brijiging cofl’ee being finished, the magician 
observed to the company, ^ whatever question you wish tc* ask, 
now is the time.’ M. Delaborde, who would not tell any one of 
the party for whom he was about to ask, in order to obviate the 

possibility 
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possibility nf oolltjsion, d«mftildod * le Due de kt Hivierethe 
boy repeatf-d the order. **A cavais/ ho said, ‘ is gone for him 
and an officer was brought into the presence of the sultan, dressed 
in uniform, with silver lace round his collar and ettifs, and round 
liis hat. M. Delaborde observedr ‘ this is an extraordinary co- 
incMlence; Monsieur de la Riviere is the only officer in France 
whose uniform is decorated with silver lace. It is the uniform of 
le Grand Veneur.’ ♦ 

“ The magician then placed his hand over the boy’s eyes, and 
tool< him from his seat. The boy, whose countenance had bright¬ 
ened, while .seeing ihcsc strange sights, endeavoured, by looking 
again into the ink in his hand, to see them once more, but in vain. 
During the operation, when the first man appeared, he had ex- 
pj{»'ned bow he was dressed, and told the colours and fonns of 
the flags as they appeared, with the eagerness of delight: when, 
therefore, sdl was over, the party fjuestioned him on the subject, 
and asked him how he know it Was the sultan : he replied, ‘ liis 
dress W'as magnilicent, his attendants stood with their anus crossed 
over their breast; they served him in the tent; he took tin* post 
of lionour on the divan—his pipes and ctflTce-cup-stands were 
brilliant with rliamonds.’ ' Tint how,’ ho was asked, ‘ did you 
kiKiw that the sult.'in sent lor the duke t' the boy's expression was, 

‘ I saw the lips move to the words, and heard them in my ear,’ 

“ On anothm' oecasion, after the sweeper, the seven iiftgs, the 
tents brought by the soldiers, and the sultiui, had been pro<luced, 
by a Nubian boy, one of the party asked for Shakspearc, On 
seeing the figure which appeared to him, the bov burst into a 
laugh; and when asked at what he laughed, he said, ‘ here^ > 
man who has his beard uxuler his lip, and not on h 
wears on his head a vamhH (a glass lamp shajied like ‘ 
with a narrow bottom) upside down.’ ‘ M'^here did he 1 
another ; the answer wa.s, * in an island.’ 

“ M. Delalxn'de has mentioned these, but not with '’ 
which could be desired; and amongst other mis-state 
not omit the mention he makes of the smoke of the bra/ier enve¬ 
loping the head of the child, as I ne^er eitlier witne.sseil or heard 
of it; and I remember to have seen some of ilie spectators seaietl 
between the magician and tlie child, showing that the smoke had 
un part in the deception. 

“ M. Delaborde tells ns that on one occasion an khiglish officer 
was smnfuonwl, who ajipcarcd in a rod c‘<»at and black cap, with 
biiots of curums form, which the ln>y t»hser\'ed be had never 
belVire seen ; and after other persons hatl been called for, the 
magician, observing that the boy was fatigued,— 

‘ lui releva !a t^le, cn hu appliquaut ses pouces sur les yetiX, ct pro- 
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noD^ant des prieTes^ le laissa. . . « . . . . II $c remit peu k peu, devint 
gai, content de ce qu^il tt\ ait vu; il ae pWisait k la racoiiter, k en rap- 
peler tontcs Ics circoustaiuies, et y ujoAtant des details, cuiume k un 
dvdnenient qui sc serait r^ellomcnt passt; sous ses ) eux . . . , IjC ma- 
gicieu reiwarqua I’attculioii pins particuli^sTC qne jc poitQis a scs mouve- 
mens . , . . il m’uppela, ct dit qu’il dtnit sur. d’operer buv moi uvec Ic 
m$me.succds. Ln societe rit, et me (lit d’essayer . . je cedai, et je vis 

en peu dMnstans nia figure, me? yeux bc troiibler dans le vacnieinciit d(’ 
la surface liquide qiic j^ivais dans la^iain, (5l bientdt quelquc chose', je 
n'ose i’avoner, iiuiis, j*en ens jie.ur, penr, non de ce qne je verrais, mais 
(i(' I’cffet que cftla prodnirnit sur moi, d(*« roponsps qn’')n allaif 
m’arracher, devant le inoude, curitnix ct moqntiur. .fe fermais les yeux, 

etdis quee’etait inutile, ipiejc ue voyaisricn.Ahmed consentail 

a in’apprendrc son secicl.^ 

“ M. Leon Delabordc* having: learned the secret, was slif'rtiv 
after rolled to Alexandria, where lie resolved on tryiiif? bis snc' 
eess, in a place where he felt sure that no understandinj,? could 
‘ be suspected between the sorcerer and the boys ’ he empkoyed. 

‘ Ibie lois, entre* autre?, je fis nppnrfiitrc im de rues iiini qtii dtaif au 
Caiip-, et I’enfant, dans la descrijitiou de son costume fpi’il suivit fort 
exacUnieiit, se mit k dire,—“ Tiens, e’eat fort drAh', il a uu sabre d’ar- 
gent.” Or, (ce monBieui) etait penl-etre le st^nl en Kgypte qni portAl 
un »abj <; avec fourreau de cc nie.tal.’ 

" On bis return to Cairo, M. l)(daborde was requested to dis- 
co\('r a thief in tJie iiouse of M. Massara, drag’oman of tlie Frcnrli 
consulate ; and his expression of a doubt respecting his success is 
remarkable:— 

‘Je ne cemmeinjai cette opiVation qu*iivcc unc ccrtHinc criiintc...,|)our 
do inadieur Ic cavfts ne voidail )»a8 pHTaitre, inalgre les par- 
ilrawn in the icipitais dans le feu, ct les violcntes aspirations k mes 
centre of t uux^enich les ]>lus favornhles : eufiii il arriva, ct npres lea 
the boy’s neccssaires, tons cvutpiftmes le volcur, 11 jMUut . . , . 
terino- son doiniii la description de sa figure, dc sou turhaii, de sa 

“ in a sln'‘" douter (lu’il fill Ik de.vitjit lui.’ 
words of the reader to draw bis own concbisious respcctinj* 
mese »j,.ici.ients of jVI. Leon Delaborde, It is evident from his 
anxiety to au ld ilic chance of any ^ understanding between the 
magician ;ind tin hoys,’ that liis success was not the effect ol’ col¬ 
lusion. llis objiTt in publishing his accimnt was Ui reveal alf be 
knew of the secret, and bc does not? admit that uriv physical agent 
was employed to convey the images to tlu' Ixiys sight, though he 
was able to perform the very same feat as the inagicuin. 

“ Another person, an Englishman, who resided many years in 
Egyjrt, also learned the art from tlie^nagician j and one day, while 
disamrsing with him upon the jpUject, Im ofi’ered to make the 
trial, whether he could pcrfoim the same feats. In order to 
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ascertain this, I sent for a Jboy, andiafter the usual prelisninarles^ 
he sucf.;eedcd perfectly in <evciy point. Desirous of knowing in 
what the secret consisted, I inq[uirod of liim the means by which 
he performed what I liad just witnessed. He assured me that 
it was merely by the repetition of the forms taught him by the. 
magician, and that he was hiiUself ttitally uucnnscious of possessing 
any power or influence over the child, and all collusion was*|iosi- 
tively denied; and though he afterwards did the same with similar 
results, he solemnly asserted that he was always ignorant of the 
manner in which it was effected. 

“ Witli regard to the persons called for, after the scenes of the 
flags and the sultan have been concluded, it must be confessed 
that the coincidences in some of them are very sinking, though 
in other cases tliey fail; and the succession of objects—as the 
swr‘< ptr, the seven flags, the troops, the tents, and the sultan-^-n, 
always the aame ; and this prevents our attributing their ap ject, 
ance to the imagination of the child, as all would not iinag’j, ‘ his 
same scenes ; and to make the boys sec any figures at all crossed 
inexjilicable. The boy frequently sat at a distance frhe post 
magician, and he sometimes’went to another part of tils were 
while the child described the figures; and these exhibiti lid you 
place at the consulate, and the private dwelling-houses oon was, 
peans, without any previous notice being given farthiy ear.’ 
message sent to in\ite the magician to attend. flags, the 

The disposition of the numbers of the magic square in educed, 
laborde and Mr. Lane’s account is precisely similar; it On 
of remark that the ink in the centre corresponds tfi the into a 
five; and the principal point in wliich M. Dclabordc dlfore ’ 

Mr. Lana find others, is his omission of the seven flags ^ 
the encampment, the saciifice, the dinner, and the* -: 1’*^®' 

to the cavass to fetcjji the different persons who wei 
but 1 suppose that he accidentally omitted them, 
are included in the ‘ details circonstaucies,’ into wlii' 
think it necessjgir^ to enter. 

“ In conclusion, M. Delahorde informs us that 
Algerine was beheaded, for haiang caused the death of a Turr 
by the injudicious use of certain medicines. His absence, how¬ 
ever, from C^airo, at the return of M. Delahorde, was not in <*on- 
sequence of his death, but of his banishment to Cordofan, whltlu*r 
he had been sent by Mohammed Ali, with many others, for rc- 
cek-tng bribes at the Cadi’s court, wlicre he w^as employed in an 
inferior station ; and a general pardon lianng been proclaimed at 
the conclusion of tlieSj^iaft war, the same magician still continues 
to exercise Ms profession at Caiio, and was scsen only a few months 
since by some.iravellers who visited the Kgyptian metropolis.” 
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by Edward Moxon. 
London. 18^7. 


Second Edition. 


^HIS is quite a dandy of'a book. Some seventy pages of 
drawing-paper—fifty-five of whiG|i are impressed each with 
a single sonnet in all the luxury of type, while the rest are 
decked out with vignettes ot nymphs in clouds and bowers, and 
Cupids in rose-bushes and cockle-shells. And all these cox« 
ciorabriesare the appendages of, as it seems to us, as little intellect 
as the rings and brooches of the Exquisite in a niodern novel. We 
shall see presently, by what good fortune so moderate a poet has 
found so liberal a publisher. 

V/e are no great admirers of the sonnet at its best—concurring in 

Dr. Johnson's opinion that it does not suit the genius of our language 

that tht! great examples of Shakspearc and Milton have f led 

nesticate it with us. It seems to be, even in master hands. 

, composition which is at once the most artificial and 

t <^*ficctive, wliich bears the appearance of the greatest 

‘ {'lie produces the least pleasure. Its peculiar and un- 

L-aire, e must inevitably inflict upon it something of 

^ ^ and monotony, .and although some ‘powerful minds have 

un sabre ^ a form for condensing and elaborating a particular train 

“ On Iliad in a nuhhell —yet the vast majority i)f son- 

cover a th'^’^^’y economical expedient, by which one idea 

'onsulal fourteen lines—fourteen lines into one 

remarki’*^^ as we see, fifty-four pages into a costly volume. 

j unpl ex construction, which at first sight seems a difficulty, 

V Jueclumism, a p'cat saving of labour to tlie ope- 

dravvn ii .almost makes itself, as a musical snuff-box plays 

centre of t a cotton Jenny sj>iiis twist. When a would-be 

the bo ' S k®® memory a lew o£ what may have struck 

■ ' al ideas, he ])uts them into his machine, and after 

In a comes a sonnet, or—if it be his pleasure to 

words ‘miniscences very fine—a dozen sonnets. 

, inscribes as a motto on his tttlc-page four lines of 

.... r* ordsworth’s vindication of his own use of the sonnet-fonn— 

• 

‘ In truth, tlic prison, into which we cluom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence to wu?, 

In sundry moods ’twiis pastime to he bound 
AVithiii the .o»/ne/\v scanty \)lot of ground.* ■ 

"Ws, Mr. Moxon, to him perhaps, but not to every one—the 
‘ plot of ground ’ which is 'scanty' to an elepli«nt is a wilderne£,s 
to a mouse; and the garment in wjach Wordsworth might feel 
straitened hangs flabby about a puny imitator. There seems 
no great modesty in the estimate vv'bich Mr. Moxon thus exhibits 
VOL. i.ix. NO. cxin. e of 
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t>f his own superior powers, but we |ear there is at, least, as much 
modesty as truth—forrealJiy, so far from being ‘ hmnd' within the 
narrow limit of the sonnet, it seems to us to be 

--‘ a world too wide 

For his shrunk slmnk.* 

Ordinary sonnetteers, as we liavc said, will spin a single thought 
through Uve fourteen lines. Mr. Moxon will draw you out a 
siiigh* thouirht into fourteen sonnets:—and these are his hest—^for 
most of the others appear to us mere soap bubbles, xery gay 
and gaudy, hut whieJi Imrstat the fourteenth line and leave not the 
trace ot an idea behind. Of two or three Mr. Moxon has kindly 
told us the meaning, which, without that notice, we confess we 
sl> add never have guesscil. Let us take as a specimen ihe frst 
o these, and we take the first that wt may not be suspected of a 
pjf] ,ial selection— 


lO- 


' Hence Care, and let me stee]) my drooping spirit 
«.ln streams of Poesy, or let me steer 
Imagination’s hark ’mong bright scenes, where 
Mortals immortal fairy-land inherit. 

Ab me ! that (hcie should be so few to merit 
The realized hope of him, who deems 
In his Youth’s spring that life is whai it seems, 

Till sorrows pierce his soul, and storms deter it , 

From restuijT there as erst! Yc visions fair • ^ 

Of genius bum, lo you I turn, and ' mtgs, the 

Fur trom this wood’s uugenia] oM- squai’cinoduced. 

Too likst, if hut awhile I captive s , -similar: it he. On 
The presence of such Beii o- /rresponds to thet into a 
77ic'and fo/rn thro’ ' t^«laborde 
Now. does the reader guess what the su.',j,A,i. ^ 

sonnet may be ? The author tells ns—‘ Soh(r 
honks' Wc may be very dull, but wo must o' 
mention of ‘ hurning lino’ Shakspeare’s magic 
for the last line, like le mot dr I'cmignir —won! 
author’s memorandum, have afforded us i\ clue to .. . 

M<m»n indeed seems to 115pire to the glory of ^ h*.' >ove- 
new sp'‘(ncs of composition—the snnuet.-riddi a Turf 

the reader in an agreeable iny.slirication till t ■ J,'<nce, lu*'* - 
like the bringing in of a candle, to iP .’as notj.. preceding 


obscurity. For instance— 

* If f were askc,d what most my soul doth priJic 
Of all (he good gifts men enjoy bcloiv, 

Whether fmm Foriinir or from Fame they flow, 

My answer would Ire^thus, Not wealth, which flies 
Away from those who hold it in estc’m, 

Nor vet the honours proud place hatli to give: 

These 
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These with their d^nor chani^nsr die or live. 

Not ev’n earth’^s fairest moiiiitaip, vale, or streain. 

For these at times are ’neath dark Aviiiter’s gloom: 

Take the worJtPs |)lcasure and its loud acclaim, 

Leave me hut this, like an misidliad name 
Which wears for aye the self-saittfe hue.and bloom — 

Need / the secret of my soul impart?^ —^p. 21. 

Wluit call it be ? ^ A gift from Fame or Fortune/ and yet 
neither wealth—nor honour—nor* land—^nor laridscajx;—nor the 
world’s pleasures, nor its praise—nor an unsullied name—though 
something like that in Ime and bloom —(the hue and bloom of an 
wisuUwd name!) — 

‘ Need I the seciei of my suit I impart?^ 

Do yon tjwc if. njj ? 

‘ Be witness ye that love—’tis tconimds heart !!* 

Did Mr. Moxon expect that, because his sonnets arc as ha-d as 
Hebrew, we should read them, like Hebrew, backwards?^ 

There is not much more of novclt}' than of truth in the 
pn^posilioii that a lovesick poet ‘ prizes his mistress ahtwe the 
wealth and honodra of the world—that he sees (jems in her 
eyes and flowers in liei /iv^^jf,ms ’—but such'trivial common-places 
'Mr. Moxou’s stajde coiimiodlty—one-fdtli of bis sonnets have 
“ On hr' pj^eleiK.e to ineaninir ; and we think tlic ten follow- 
<-oyer a tlj l’'"? will nv'ne ,a very remarkable penury both of 
comulal ^ 

remark; (puted at IcngtJ; about * fame or for- 

1/ “onnotalnio'" > . - _ ’'elflower^ 

tiiauu 1 j I ^vftiir her hi my hveast, for she 

centre ot u a {Vugrance. 

the boy’s .vh‘> hath markM the o])i'ning rose in spring, 

tering.son*^ ' ' .wen but portion small of her I 'any. 

“ In a slu‘V' if I struyfli'i wr for Fanw, 

words ’’ uit, unworthy, I may ^\orthy he 

lueae ’ ^ T, the m'aiiion with the dark black hair., 

f. *. »r ordsw’ort -r My only wish to shiire 

‘ In tr ■ 'iums low amik heueath the hca, 

Oiirschm.. di it I might my tru(' love greet, 

Anu ' . +00 smalH>vavttre at her feet.’—p. 10 . 

;}. ‘ IMetliinks I see the ]>urcst of her kind 

Blusliing ’ncatl) (illets that her dark hair hind, 

Yielding to me her heart, it.self a dower 
Jin bn than any which, inlays gone by, 

Fv’n Jvings to win have prov’d their chivalry.*—p. 19. 

i> 2 
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4. * Rpeak not to me of fortune 'Or^liase gain ; 

Both Indies hold«^io treasure half so fair 
As she I love. Dull lead, cwi ye compare 
With rubies or with diamonds 1 Cease your strain.*—^p. 23. 


5. ‘ Bring me a posie at the choicest /lomers. . . . 

Let there be roses^ emblems of her lips, 

And lilies fair to represent her cheeks. 

Woodbine her hair /^in vain ray fancy seeks 
For emblems of her eyes ! stars that eclipse 
All others, and comparison outshine j 
But for these bring the darkest violet. 

Her voice, her forehead, and her white teeth, set 
Like pearls around a crown.* — ij. 28. 


6, * By classic Cam a lovely ^ow;Vei grew. 

And yet the summer fields in all their pride 
And lustiness of beauty, could compare 

No with this. 

.Tlie lovely yem I spied. 

And from that moment sought it for my bride.*—p. 41. 


7. * My love I can cmnpare with nouyht on earth . 

Italia bright would claim her for its own; 

But Al-bi-on, the seat of all my bliss, * 

Divides wdth it tbe boast, and prouder is 
Of this than tbe chitf Jewel of her crown. 

Happy is he who may possess this flower^ 

For which two nations wreathe so rare a dower P —p. 42. 

8. ‘ The hawthorn robed in white. May’s fragrant daughter; 

The willow weeping o’er the silent stream; 

The rich laburnum with its golden show'; * 

The fairy vision of a poet’s dream; . . . . 

The star of eve; the lih/y child of light; . . . . 

Imagine these, and I in tinith w ill prove 
They are not \\iAf so fair as she I love.’—p. 43. 

9. ‘ Fair art thou as the morninyy my young Bride! .... 

Meeker thou art than lily of the spring. 

Yet is thy nature fiill of nobleness! 

And gentle ways, that soothe and raise me so. 

That henceforth I no worldly sorrow know !*'—p. 47. 

10. ‘There is no landscape, hay, or promon — tort/y 

None that can match the beauty of thy smiles, 

My Tuscan Floiv*reL of that clime the glory! 

Hence wherefore snould I roam, or gaze at even. 

Or pant for summer, or the gorgeous mead ?’—p. 48. 

We 
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We will not insist on the ntimerotis beauties of expression which 
distinguish these passages; but our weaders will jndge whether 
their originality and meaning might not have ‘ been, without 
any extraordinary poorer of condensation, comprised within one 
sonnet. 

But poverty of thought does not always show itself in tautology 
and sameness—is sometimes equally or indh^d more visible in 
extravagance and incongruity—as hidigence i* conspicuous in 

a threadbare coat than in a patched one. Mr. Moxon seems 
sometimes literally at his wit's ends to finish his cf>ncluding 
couplet, and has recourse to expedients which, if not original, are 
at least very surprising. He had been, on some occasion, four 
days at sea, pining, of course, for his absent mistr^, whom to 
see again he will be as glad as—what or who do yuw think ?— 
Christopher Columbus or Father Noah at the happy termination 
of their respective voyages. 

* Four days, wild ocean, on tliy troubled breast * 

A wanderer I have been!. 

.Sweet maid, with thee 

Seated once more within my heeclipn grove, 

The hinrer nf graceful. Emma and oflovet 
Glad I sliall be, as he who from the sea 
New lands beheld, or he of old who sat 
And his hark saw rest safe on— Akarat V —p. 45. 

The music of the last line is delicious; but ‘ hark' is, we pre¬ 
sume, an erratum for ark: wc wish, for the lady’s sake, we could 
cure by another erratum the resemblance l>ctween 
‘ The bower of graceful Emma and of love,* 

and 

‘ TJie bower of wanton Shrew.'ibury and love.* 

Nor is the following batch of incongruities less startling— 

. ‘Where Surrey’s favourite hill o’crlooks the Thames, 

Aur^ Twick’nam’s flow’ry meads fair maids invite. 

The patient angler sits from morn till night. 

For him the shade of Thomson shall arise; 

For him sad Eloisa*s Bard shall sing; 

The fields for him assume their gayest dyes; 

Naiad or Sylph from every lily spring; 

For him old Faunas* voice shall cheer the skies. 

And Nymph.fi and D-ryads dance iu festive ring!*—p. 51. 

Fishing in Twickenham meadows —with Eloisa and Abelard— 
sylphs—gudgeons—a brace of ghosts, and Grid’s Metamorphoses 
—all combining, ‘ from morn till night,’ to amuse patience in a 
punt! * 

Anotlier of the same genus—though he had just told us 

‘ Mv 
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* My love I, can compare ytii^litovghi on eartk 

is like * nought on earth" ever read but Dean Swift’s song of 
siniiles: I mil praoe Aic soys, that 

‘Aswan’— 

‘ An artless lamb’— 

‘ A httwtlioTii tree’— 

*A willow’— 

‘ A labunumi’— 

‘ A dream’— 

‘ A rain])ow’— 

‘ Diana'— 

‘ Aurora’— 

‘ A d(^vc dial sitHjcili'— 

‘ /\ lily,’—and (inally, 

‘ Venus berself!’ 

- ‘1 in trtuh will prove 

^ These arc not half m fair as she I love.’ 

Sonnei iii., p. 43. 

Such hctorf)g;t‘no(»iis comjdlmcnls remind ns of Sbacahac’s 
gallantry to Brd^i in Blue Beard: ‘ Ah. you little rogue, you have 
a prettier mouth un elephant, and you know it !’—A fawu- 
raloured- countenance rivalling in fairnes's a lalmnami blossom, 
seems to us a more dubious tyj)e of banal e beauty than even an 
elephant’s moutli. 

Lore, it may be said, has carried away better poets and graver 
men than Mr. Atoxon seems to he, into such namby-pamby 
nonsense; but Air. Moxon is just as absurd in his grief or his 
nrmtings, as in his lore. 

When ho hears a nightingale—‘ sad Philomel!’—he concludes 
that the bird was originally (aeated for no other purpose than to 
prophesy in Paradise the fall of man. or, as he chooses to collocate 
the words, 

‘ PropliHic to have mourned of nmn the fall,* —p. 9. 

t)ut he does not tell us w'hat she has been doing ever since. 

When he sees two Cnmberland streams—the Brathay and 
Rothay—flowing dowm, first to a confluence, ajul afterwards to 
the sea, he fancies ‘ a swl-hnt pair,’ man and wife, mingling their 
waters and gliding to their final haven— 

‘ in kindred love, 

The haven Oontemplation secs alxree ! ’ 

. Below, lie would—following his allegory—have said; but rhyme 
forliade—and nUegories are iv>t no headstrong on the banks of the 
Brathay as on those of the Nile. 


A sonnet 
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A sonnet on TliorasonV^gprave is a Aite^.specimen-of empiy 
sownds and solid nonsense:— • 

‘ Wheiio?fr I linger, Thomson, near thy tomb, .’m 

Where Tkanm *— 

* ClcLssic Cam* will be somewhat ame^sod to hear his learned 
brother called Thnmh — 

* Where Tliamis urges his majestic way, 

Ami the Muse loves at twijight hour to stray, 

I think how in thy tlicrae Ann seasons bloom — 

What, all four.'*— (mliimn. nay, w’iufer—blooming/ 

‘ What firari so cold that of thy fame has hrur^f 
And pavs<'<! not to (jazn upon each scene.* 

We aro inclined to 1)C very indulgent to what is called a confusion 
of metaphors, when it arises from a rush of ideas—but wlien it. 
is produecid bv an author’s liaxang no idea at all, we can hardly 
Ibrgivo him for equipping the Heart with eyes, car.s, and legs :— 
he might just as well have said that on entering Twi<^<fMiham 
(■hiirr!i to visit the tomb, every Heart would take? olF its hat, and 
<m going out again would put its hand in lU piH‘hei$ Uy iea xliv 
sexton. ‘ 

‘ And pauses not to ga/.c upon each sct'iie 
That was familiar to thy raptured vicrv, 

Those walks beloved by iliec while I pursue, 

Musing tipou the years that intervene—’ 

Why this line intervenes or what it means we do not see—it seems 
i user ted just to make up the number— 

‘Metliinks, as eve descends, a liynm of praise 
To thee, their bard, the si\trr Seasons raise!’ 

That is, as w^ understand it, all the Seasons meet together on 
one or more evenings of llie }ear, to sing a hymn to the memory 
of Thmnson. 'This sirnvttanemis entree of the Four Seasons 
wouitl bo a much nu>re ajiinopriate fane} for the opera stage 
than for Twickcnlumi meadows. 

Siudi are tlui tame extravaguiicos—tlie rapid affeetalions—the 
unmeaning mosaic which IVl r. A1 o.Kon has laboi iously tessselated into 
fifty and four sonnets. Tf he had b(‘ea—as all this childishness 
at first led us 1o believe—a very young man—we should have <iis- 
fLissed the matter with him in a more conciliatory and persuasive 
lone ; but we find that hi* is, what we must call, an old offender. 
We have before us two little volumes of what he entitles poetry 
—one dated 1820, uud the other 1829—which, though more 
laughable, are not in substance more absurd than his new pro¬ 
duction. From the first of these we shall extract two ^r three 

stanzas 
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stanzas of tbc inirodi^ctory poeui» n^lr only on acooutii of tli^ir in¬ 
trinsic merit, but because %ey state, pretty roundly, Mr. Moxon's 
principles of poetry. He modestly disclaims .idl rivalry with 
Pope, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Scott, Rogers, Goldsmitb, 
Dryden, Gray, Spenser, !^ilton, and Shokspeare; but be, at the 
same time, intimates that be follows, wbat lie thinks, a truer line 
of poetry than the before-named illustrious, but, in this jK)mt, 
misinhen individuals. 

r 

‘ ’Tis not a poem with leaniing fraught, 

To that I ne’er ])reteu(lc(i; 

Nor yet, with Pope’s fine touches wrought, 

Fn»n that my time jjreventrri.* 

We skip four iiitennediate stanzas; then comes 

‘ Milton divine and great Shaksjiearc. 

With reverence I mention ; 

My iiaijic with theirs shall ne’er appear, 

^ *Ti*< far from tny intention! 

‘ If ])oetry, as one prelencbi 
lie all imayination ! 

Why tlicu, at once, my hardship ends — 

'Many prose J take my station!* 

Moxoids Poemsip. 81 , Ed. 1826. 

But as * vfnumon .wise' must see, says Mr. Moxon, that imnyina- 
//on can have nothing to do ^^ilh paelry, he engagc,s to pursue 
liis tuneful vocation, subject to one condition— 

‘ You'll hear no more from luc, 
ff e.rities prove unkind; 

My next in simple prose must be, 

Unless J favour Jind /’ 

Wc regret that some kiml —or, as Mr. Moxop would have 
thought it, unkind —critic, did not, on the appearance ot P.Js 
lirst volume, confirm his own misgivings that he had been all this 
lime, like the man in the farce, talking not only prose, but nmseme 
into the bargain: this disagreeable information Ihe pretension of 
liis recent publication obliges us to convey to him. The fact is, 
that the volume at first struck us with serious alarm. Its 
typographical splendour led us to fear that this style of writ¬ 
ing was getting into fashion ; and the hints about ‘ classic Cam. ’ 
seemed to impute tlie production to one of our ITniversities: on 
turning, with some curiosity, to the title-page, for the name of tlie 
too indulgent bookseller who had bestowed such unmerited em¬ 
bellishment on a work which we think of so little value— we 
found none; and on further inquiry learned tliat Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, and not the banks of ‘ classic Cumf is the seat of this 

sunnetteering 
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sonnetteerlng-muse—^in shorti that Mf. Moioh^ bookseller, is 
bis own poet, andthat Mr. Moxon, the poet, is his own bwlcseller. 
This discovery at onec calmed both our ahxieties—it relie’V^ the 
■ university of Ceonbridge from an awful responsibility, which might 
have called down upon it the vengeance Lord Radnor; and it ac¬ 
counted—^without any imputation on tlie public taste—for the 
extraordinary care and cost with which the paternal solicitude of 
the poet-publisher had adorned hijs own volume. Mr, Moxon 
seems to be—like most sonnetteers—a man of amiable disposition, 
and to have an ear—as he certainly has a memory —for poetry; 
and—if he had not been an old hand—we should n<it have 
presumed to say that ho is incapable of anything better than 
this tumid common-place. Rut, however that may he, we do 
earnestly exhort him to abandon the self-deluding practice of 
being his own publisher. Whatever may have been said in dis¬ 
paragement of the literary taste of the booksellers, it will at 
least be admitted that their experience of public opinioivand a 
due attention to their own pecuniary interest, enable tlicm to 
operate as a salutary check uynm the blind and presumptive vanity of 
small authors. The necessity of obtaining tl^e ‘ imj/rimatur ’ of a 
publisher is a very wholesome restraint, from w’hicli Mr. Moxon— 
unluckily for himself and for us—found himself relieved. If he 
could have looked at his ow'n work with the impartiality, and 
perhaps the good taste, that he wouhl have exercised on that of a 
stranger, he would have saved himself a good deal of expense and 
vcx«ation—and lee should have been spared the painful necessity 
of contrasting the ambitious pretensions of his volume with its 
very moderate literary merit. 


Airr. IX .—J Short Visit to the lonwn hhinds, AthonSj and 
the Mima. By Edward GlfFard, Esc[., of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, p^). 399 . London. ]8‘37. 


little volume is likely to be popular not merely as light 
summer reading, but still more as a guide to those who may 
he desirous of following Mr. Giflard’s footsteps in a hasty circuit 
of Greece, and seeing the greatest number of interesting scenes 
and objects in the shortest time, and with the least trouble and 
expense;— 

‘ Having been medically advised to pass a couple of months of the 
last winter in a more southeni climate, and particularly recommended 
to Ixjgin by a sca-voj'age,—the facilities which steam-communication 
now affords of navigating the Mediterranean, and the hojie of being 

able 
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able to combine the main object of bwlth with the gratification of an 
ardent desire to visit Oie cla|8icftl scenes of Greece, determined me and 
Mr. Newton—a college friend, and nnfortunatdj' a fellow sufferer—to 
direct our course that way. Notwithstanding an unparalleled severity 
of w'cathcr which w'c encountered in the Morea, and tli^ shortness of the 
period allotted to me, we Ivid the good fortune to snececd in both our 
objects. We got rid of the disagreeable symptoms which had originally 
suggested the voyage, and we visited many of the most remarkable and 
interesting scenes and cities of classic Greece. Had our departure been 
leas Muldcn and our destination more certain, we might have compiled 
(as J should advise any future traveller to di>) from some recent itine¬ 
raries a plan for our journey, so as, by economizing both time e ’ 
expense, to have, been enabled to see the greatest number of interesting 
objects with the least cost and troubh*. Wc, unfortunately, were not 
able to make aiiy ]>vej)aralion of that sort, and were sometimes obliged 
to trust ourselves to the guidance of chance, or of local advice given 
with an eye to the ])rofit of tlic counscllov riither than ours. On a re\ iew, 
bow'cver, pf our jn-oceedings, we do not find Tnueh to regret; and, as it 
is possible that other persons may be, from motives of healtli or pleasure, 
inclined to make a similar excursion, I have tliouglit—without jirc- 
tending to anything like authorship on my own part, or to snpeisede the 
necessity of consulting the. learned wmrks of Clarke, Leake, Dodwe.11, 
and (iell—that a plain narrative of wduit ve were enable<l to sec during 
a three months’ absence from England, might be of some use to future 
travellers, and perhaps not mianmsing even to others, whose interest in 
the scenes wc visited may vender them indnlgenl to the inanfliciciiey of 
the <lcscriber.’—^^ip, l-.'J, 

Such is Mr. Giflard’s modest anuoum oment of the motives of 
his tour and bis publication, and if he had given us nothing hut a 
more itinerary it wonld have been—^in these days of universal 
travelling, and in the present relation of Western Europe with 
Greece—interesting and useful, ns showing that a visit to ^ all 
the principal scenes and cities of ancient Greece ’ may be aecoin- 
plishcd within the period of the long Vdcution, at little trouble, 
no risk, and a very moderate expense; and we shall be surprised 
if Mr. Gilfard does not turn out to be the prccursof and guide of 
a new class of tourists. The Rhine is exhaust efl—Switzerland a 
beaten track—the Drunnen of Nassau are drunk dry— 

-‘ The Alj) and Apeniiine, 

The Pyreueun nnd the River Po *— 

are almost as familiar as the Isle of Wight:—but here is a new 
lino of (‘X< ursion—(kuinth, Athens, Sparta—Sniamis, Marathon, 
Maiitiiiea—Parnassus, ITclicon, and Tayigetus, llissus, Alplieus, 
and Euiotas—all that in art, in nature, or in feeding, has exc ited 
tlici^recian enthusiasm of our youth—all these scenes—whose 
very names are, as it were, music, poetry, and history—are brought 

within 
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within an three months’ *teair. Mr.v'lQiiharU—if he bo not, as 
vve believe—the first who has made experiment, is certainly 
the first who has given us any account of it, and we must say 
•that the narrative of this young and rapid traveller—though of 
course it must be somewhat superficial, and is occasionally trivial 
—is, on the whole, creditable to him for the (d^^a-rness add mo¬ 
desty of its style, no inconsiderable scholarship, and, as far as 
we f fin judge, lor accuracy and candour. 

If he liad proiluccd a mere itinerary wc should not have thought 
his book, however useful it might bo to future travellers, eiilitled 
‘ particular notice, but it amtains many points of more general 
.•ukI substfurtial value: Mr. (iilFard has not only something new 
to tell of the recent progress of antiquarian research luider the 
ne\v government of Greece, but he has looki^d at many of the fdd 
objects with new eyes, and has shown, fin some particular topics, 
a shicwd spirit of classical criticism; we, at least, must confess 
tlial although pretty well .acquainted with the works of his 
learned predecessors, he has told us a good deal ihat wetiid not 
loiow bfd’oie, .and has given some things, wliieh vve thought we 
had known before, a new and very different aspect. 

VV'e shuU first, for the sjxicial use* of tliOs^ who may bo at tins 
moment debating what their summer’s tour is to be, lay before 
our readers the successive dates and places id’ his itinerary :— 


■lun. 3, Sailed from Falmouth. Fch. 12, JiOnia and Tegca. 


9, Cadiz. 

13, Vourlia. 

10, Giiiraltar. 

14, Mistra. 

n, Malta. 

1.5, Sparta. 

21, Tatras. 

IG, Loiidari. 

22, Corfu. 

n, Messenc. 

30, Tatras, again. 

19, Fhigaleia. 

31, Gulf ot'ISepanto. 

20, Agolonitza. 

Feh. 1, Delphi. 

21, Olyiupia. 

2. Corinth. 

22, Pvrgo. 

.‘1, Sahmiig. 

23, Ziiiite. 

4, Athens. 

March 4, Malta, again. 

8, digiiia. 

15, Gibraltar, again. 

9, Epidaurns. 

18, Cadi/,, again. 

10, lero and Napoli. 

1 24, Fulmouth, again. 

11, Tiryns, Myeeurc, Argos. 

i 


Of this period, short as it is, a week was lost at Corfu in wait¬ 
ing for the return packet to Patras, awl eight or ten days in 
quarantine at Xante, besides three weeks more nninofitably spent 
in retracing homeward tbeir outward track—all whidj delays and 
rojietitions Mr. Giffard suggests that future travellers may avoid 
by stopping at Xante or Patras in thi first instance, fAeacc making 
the circuit of Greece, ending instead of beginning^with Corfu, and 

returning 
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returning to Epg^ai*® ItMy and" GeHitohy. Megara, 

Elcusis, Plafea; arid Tliabcs, might have been ^sited^ between 
Corinth arid Athehs, and Marathon, frohi Athens, in about three 
or four additional days; * and the whole of this improved ifirterary, 
with the overland journey home, miffht be performed 't'Ory nearly, 
if not quite, within the time^^o which Mr. Giffard Was, as he in* 
forms us, limited. We should, however, add that—as all the land 
journeys in Greece must be performed on horsebach, and as the 
klians or inns, except in one or two great towns, are of the very 
worst description—such a tour is impracticable for ladies. Athens 
and its intei'estihg neighbourhood may be visited by them, and that 
city has two or tliree tolerable hotels. There is at least one good 
inn at Napoli di Romania, whence lero may be \isittid in a day, 
arid Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos in another; but the interior of 
either Northern Greece or the Morca is impenetrable to those 
who cannot ride miserable horses over mfiuntain paths, and halt 
(not rer%t) at night in the open air, or in hovels ivhcre neither the 
comforts nor even the decencies of life arc to he found. Since 
Mr. GiiFard’s tour, however, considerable facilities have been af¬ 
forded to travellers in all the Levant. The French government 
have just established an extensive system of stcam-parkcls ir ^ 
Mediterranean, W'hich start from JSlarscilles three times i^ 
month, and convey letter’s and passengers, at ve^'. r 

to Leghorn, C’ivita Vecchia, Najiles, ‘ 


Syra, Smyrna, and Constantinople 
The following abstract from 
useful to some readers:— 


From MAiisEii.t,»s 
on the Ist. 11th. nnil Slst 
of ovi'ry luonlh. 


To Irf'ghora « < 

„ tJivitii Vecclria 
„ Naples . . 

Multa , . 
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Athens . . 

Smyrna . • 

„ Constantinople 
„ Alexandria . 
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Second class places are two-thirds of the Jirst class, 
plates one-third, A four-wheeled carriage jtays as one nrst class person, 
and a two-wheeled carriage as a second class person. Ladies’ maids 
are in the second class, and all male servants in the third class. 


* One of Mr. GifiEard's party made, as we shall see, this excursion. 
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With all these rarniilcatiosas, .the ^ j^glisb ligte of monthly 
packets from Falmouth may connect ^tself at Malta, and thus 
there will be formed a cheap, commodious, and rapid communica* 
*4ion between Western Europe and all parts of the maritime 
Lei'ant. From Falmouth one may with certainty calculate on 
reaching Athens in eighteen days, end' Constantinople or Alex¬ 
andria in three weeks—stopping at the several intermediate sta¬ 
tions for certain intervals of from six hours to three days—^long 
enough to obtain some idea of the general localities—and, if the 
traveller should be induced to prolong his stay at any particular 
place, he is sure of having an opportunity for pursuing his journey 
in ten days at farthest. We confess that we are a little sorry that 
our government, which ga> c the first example of steam-packets 
in the Mediterranean, should have left to the French the honour 
of the extensive and commodious arrangement which they have 
now announced; if in addition to the brauch packets which Wf 
have to Corfu, and, we believe, to Alexandria, we had extended 
branches to Athens, Smyrna, and Constantino])lc, wc sup|lbse the 
French would Lave contented themselves with communicating 
with our line at Malta, whereas their new system will give them 
• 5 ular. intimate, and of course influentiill, connexion with the 
nionu , Levant. Indeed the Paris journals, in announcing this 
our readers the t.. ,t, that ‘ hencaforlh thin sen is to become a French 


UiH.'St Sailed from Fai'nouv 

0, Cadi/. ’ties of communication must be pccu- 

’u reference to King Otlio’s pro- 
ibens ti> its pristine state, and to 
.leans of that kingdom for such 
very justly remarks :— 

improved roads, inns, and police 
Lirecce, the influx of visiters will l>c 
. .j the jfovernincut may incur in the 
3 Salam’ ■' Colbert is said to have thought that the iu- 

A -1 -jTs 11 Paris would more than compensate the prodigalities 
!js XIV.'s Carrousels. How much more certain woiikl be the ad- 
...tage derived from such ‘permanent (diraciions those of Athens! 
.... Athens is not now. for practical purposes, so distant from Loii- 
m—“ toto divisos orbe Britatmos,’*—as Rome was thirty years ago ; 
"ho can tell to what a state of prosperity habitual intercourse witli 
1 world may again exalt the narrow but illustrious territory 
150—192. 


10, Gibraltar, 

11, Malta. 

21, Patras. 

22, Corfu. 

30,1'nlras, again. 
'11, Gulf of JicpaiKo 
/w,'/). J, Delphi. 

2. Corinth. 


inir f<*r 


.... i. ' ^ w general observations, whit-b, though they may 
seem at first sight chiefly applicable to tourists, are, in truth, con¬ 
nected with much deeper and more^erious interests, and deserve 
a fuller development than we can now give them, we proceed 

with 
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with the consideration Ms-. QilTard’a little ^^oltiino, in whicli 
we sljali chiefly notice tho^e points w'hich may he of use to future 
travellers, or w'hich have to us on appearance of novelty. These 
indeed are more fre^juent than tve expected them to he on a fleht 
which had been already, so frequently and carefully g^leaned, 
I’he voyage from Malta, including a short visit of a few hours to 
Cadiz and of two days to Gibraltar, is related in an easy yet 
graphic style, as a specimen of which we will extract the sketch 
of the population of Gibraltar:— 

‘ Wc ■were additionally juleascd with the variety of nations and ex¬ 
traordinary tlift'erence of costumes to be met with in the streets. 
Gibraltar is a most striking })lacc to an inexperienced truvellei lie 
that leaves the shores of England for the first time, and ai'rives here, 
direct from Falmouth, might imagine himself arrived a/an/e/az/fy 
ball; for here are tlie sailor from the Levant, witli his tight jacket ami 
vest, loose blue troAvstrs, and red skull-caj); ibc Moors trading from 
tbc Bnj’bary coast, some coveied up in the huge shaggy shcepshiii 
C}q)ote,f Olliers disjilaviiig in their dress the sacred given of the ]m)p!iet, 
and indcKicl CA Cry other colour—all shuffling along in their bright yelloAv 
sli]ipers, invariably too large tiir their feet; the Spaniards in their dark 
loose cloaks; and the inluihilants of (Jihrallar themselves—mixed uji 
with the gay and hiilliunt uniforms of our army ami navy—forms a 
scene nowhere else to he met with,’—pp. 18 , Ih. 

At Malta, they did not i.unl—being placed in (|uarantiue for 
having tcuclied at Gibraltar, anti as the tpv' Ipatino would have 
lasted/ot/r days while the stay of the packet .as but iivo, tliet 
could not have seen Malta without losing their passage in their 
present vessel, and w aiting at least a month for the next, which 
would have defcalotl their intention of visiting Greece. Difli- 
culties t)f this natun; will heneeJ'orth he essentially diminished by 
the French packets, but the quarantine regulaticns must alway.s 
bo a main consideration in th(' plans and projects of Mediter¬ 
ranean travellers. 

13etween Malta and Corfu the packet encountered a gale of 
wind, when 

* a peeailiarity oeeurred to us wliicl) earlier travellers have uot had au 
oppoitutiity of ihc meteoric illumiiiation of the cugiue- 

roomofthe steaui-vesi-el, in which the lightning jdayed up and down 
the piston rods and tunong the macliinery with terrific vivaci.v and 
hrilliuncy.’—p. 40. 

I^assing tin' island of Zantv—\fior di Levanle,' but which looks 
any thing but llowrry from the seaward—they entered the long, 
narrow channel between ‘ the black mountain of Cephalojiia ’ ami 
Ithaca, which, Mr. Giffard, like former travellers, is vexed to lin<l 
one of the nu>st tlcsolato spots he ever beheld, though he own.s 

that 
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that Homer’s own account sliould Junr#.|>repare^ him for a very 
barren prospect (Odyss. b. iv. 1. 605^. ' They next passed the 
celebrated cliff of Leucadiat commonly called the Lov&rs Leap, 
^^which Mr. Giffard, in a happy illustration of its appearance 
and story, calls * a yigantic headstone over the watery, grave 
Sappho’—and the same niglit anchored in the harbour of Corfu. 
The scenery of Ct>rfu is more picturesque than the travellers 
expected to find it; the prospects are of groat variety, from park- 
like beauty up to Alpine magnificence, and at every step they 
retraced the local descriptions of the Odyssey. From a favourite 
promenade called the One Gnn Battery tJiey see a little island in 
front '>f the main harbour called the ‘ Sail of Ulysses,’ 

* in allusion lo the galley of the Pha^acians, which cm her return from 
having convej'ed Ulysses to fllmca, was overtaken by the vengeanee of 
Neptune, and jyetrijiod within sight of the port. 

- i) (Jt poXn (T^tcor. K. T. \.—Odys. xiii. 101. 

“ Swift as the swallow sweeps the liquid way 
The winged pinnace shot along tlie se.a; ^ 

TliC god arrests her with a sudden stroke, 

And I'oots lu'r down an everlasting rock.” ’—p. CO. 

Again. ( 

‘ The point avIi iiec we now viewed the rock—^^vhieh might, indeed, 
he mistaken for .sail—was probably the very spot where the subjects 
of Alcinoiis witner -’d the prodigy. 

(). .Tpof (iWr/Xovc hTTfa. —Odys. xiii. 16.5. 

“ Aghast !,o Scherians stand in deep surprise; 

All press t > s])cak, all question w'ith their eyes. 

XlTiat hands unseen the rapid hark restrain ! 

At)d yet it swims, or seems lo swiu), the main! ” ’ 

—^pp. 00, 61. 

Cut while all flic scenery attests the aceuracy of the .Itomcrlc 
landscape, Mr. Giffard h.'is started a difliculty as to the identity of 
Corfu with the Isiajjd «d‘ Aleinoiis, which is quiU‘ new to us, and 
which' W’r coilJi's.s oi’i’sclvcs unable lo hobo: — 

‘There is no doubt that Coj fu and Corcyra is tl)c same; and all 
.•mthors that I am aetjuaiiitcd with, concur in idcnlil'ying the Srheria 
of llie Oilyssey with Cun-jra, . . . hut there are two passages ill the 
Ilointric iiariatixc, wloch seem rather inconsisunit with it. When 
Alcinoiis oilers to send T'lysses (who has not yet dircovered himself as 
tlie King of Ithaca) home in one of his galleys, he pnnnises him that, 
iiowever distanl his country may la*, his mariners can accoiuplirdi the 
^■oya^^e with ease. 

- oi (’ tXiiwff/ yaAijn/)'. k. r. X, Odys. vii. 319. 

T sriiall five Cowper’s translation, as more literal than Pope’s:— 

“ They with their oars 
Shall brush the ])Uicid llood, till they arrive 


At 
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At home, or |ilttce thou woiildftt. 

Though far more distant than Euboea lies,. 

Remotest isle from tis,. by the reports 
Of our’s who saw it, when they thither bore 
Golden-hair’d Rhadamanthus o’er the deep. 

To visit earth-born Tityus—to that isle 
Tliey went; they reach’d it, and they brought him thence 
Back to Pheeacia in one day with easey 
* Now Euboea is on the opposite side of the whole Grecian pen 
and to reach it from Corfu, the Morea must be circumnavigated, 
tance certainly of not less than five hundred miles, and nearly a 
as the. whole voyage in which Ulysses had consumed ten years, it is, 
therefore, impossible that the rowers of Corfu should have gone to 
Euboea and returned in one day^ or in twenty days. The second pas¬ 
sage is one, which hut for the difficulty suggested by the first, would 
have little importance, but when both are taken together, this seems to 
corroborate the former. When Minerva leaves Ulysses after having 
conducted him to the capital of Schcria, her course is thus described:— 
'iie Ufta tf>utvi}tra<r' dTri^rf yXavKuivic k. t. X. Odys. vii. 78. 

“ So Pallas spoke—Goddess ccerulcan eyed. 

And o’er the untillable and burren deep 
Departing, Schcria left—land of delight— 

Tl^enr.e rear.hintj MaraihoUi and Athens nexty 
She pass’d,” &c. &c. 

Now to go from Corfu to Marathon she would have had to pass—not 
the deejiy hut—a very nanow strait to the main land, and thence, the 
w'hole longitude of the Grecian continent,—^in fact, the very longest land 
journey that could in a straight line he made in Greece, and in this 
course*Athens nmuld he somewhat nearer than Marathon. Whereas, 
supposing Scheria to be at. the same side of the peninsula with Euboea, 
and anywhere within a day, or two or three days’ reach, the goddess 
would have taken her flight o\:er the deep, and landing at Marathon, 
might thence naturally have passed on to Athens.*—61—64. 

This difficulty Mr. Ciflard does not jiretend to solve, and ‘ diffi¬ 
dent of his ow'ii judginont, submitted liis doubts to an in com 
plished scholar, well acquainted both with Homer and the loc 
His reply was, that the objertion was new to him, and liad an 
additional proof how' inadequate had been the attention 
j)Aid to the tojxigraphy of tlje Odyssey, and ho could only . u 
the question by supposing another Euboea.’ (p. 65.) W, and 
with Mr. (jiffard in thinking that there is no warr” 
pt)sing ‘ another Euba*a indeed there is abundant e- which looks 
any such explanation; we suppose, therefore, t 'hI tim loin*, 
must be one of those nodft of the old bard to which '•lo*':-’ 

—though the great accuracy of every other descriptive passag<^ 
relative tt» Coveyra, renders this solution almost as improbable as 
the other. But is it not strange that it should haie been left to 

a y()Una: 
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a youuj 2 Oxonian travelling for iMfe in the year J 836, to hit 

this Idol in a work which has occupi?<•!*“the critics of all ages and 
nations ever since criticism rvas born ? 

After a delay at Corfu of several days more than were necessary 
for seeing the various beauties of the island, they relumed to 
T*atins in the steam-packet, where their party was inneased 
' c junctiozi of Mr. Johnstone, of Alva, in Stirlingshire, 
aom Messrs. Giffard and iK^ewtou found an agreeable 
retra -travellc’*, and wluz has contributetl a ehapter, which we 
notice by-and-by, to his fricnul’s volume. At Patras they 
fcretl a bark to proceed np the gulf to Corinth, touching at Scaln 
de Salurni, to visit Delplii, now called Castri. At Delphi, Mr. 
Giffai'd has again the honour of making a classical discovery 
which had escaped his learned predecessors. Amongst the ruins of 
Delphi, the guide pointed out 

‘ a mass he calk’d the tomb of Kronow We, not knowing that Father 
Time, our aiiciont cneiuy, wus buried here, or indeed tlmt he ’^as dead, 
inquired who AVo/tos was; when the guide reminded us tluitweharl 
f(;rgotlen for the moment the aneieiit nani'* of Saturn^ by stating that 
Krofios was a king who ate his own children, and was at hi-t deposed 
bv them, Jl was interesting to lind this tradition of so ancient a fable 
■’ 1 ) the very spot wliere the most smeient of poets lays the scene—for, no 
rloidrt, the, story alludeil to by our ouidc is the same, tohl by Hesiod, in 
hi,s Theogonv. 

'J'w ot tTnUijyai’lrrfKru juiyii)' XiOar. k\ t. X. 

“ XVhen the old Cod, who onec could boast his reign 
O’er all the gods and the ethereal plain, 

Otew jealous of the infant’s future power, 

A stone tile mother him to devour ; 
tbeedv he seiz d the imagiimiy elidd, 

And swallow’d heedless, by lb", dress bi\ginlcd. 
lint soon, again, he yielded to the day 
, The stone deeeitful, and his late.-?t prey, 
wb., 7'/i/j’».lovc, in memory of the wondrous talc, 

‘ Th F/.ivv/ on rnrtiassvs in the. 'nirrod i ti/o, 

I In Pijlho the divini ;—a marh to hcy 

yVn/t /b/j/re m/ev imty astonished vee.”—Ooo/ic, '13.3. 

Hole a&tonislied to find this most ancient of fables alive in 

\leiiioun modern Castri,’—^jip. 05, (>. 

the King Ou x nllnsion either to this jiassage in Mesiod, or to tin* 
however distant's, eitlier in Dr. (!]arkn or any lormcr tr.avellcr th.'it 
voyage with ern _1, and curious as tin* observation i,s, we think it more 
]i(*uld not have* been in.ade before. 

Next day tl'cy rc.achcd Corinlli, ^aiid after visiting its exten¬ 
sive, but ‘ umntcr<*stiug, beeause nameless ’ remains, ‘mounted 
iheir horses and star ted for a moonlight ride across the Isthmus;’ 

AOL. Lix. NO.exMi U ‘3’lie 
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* The isthmus 1 had alw9l|S supposed to be like tliat of Gibraltar, a 
sandy level; and so from Silt W. Gell’s views it appears to be in iia 
narrowest part, where it is six mUcs across ; but by this road and this 
light, a ravine with a watercourse, along the margin of which we rod&. 
for some time, struck us as singularly romantic. To this succeeded the 
quiet lovely Bay of Ccnchreae glittering in the moonlight, on ^vhose shore 
stood a village, from whicli we heard the distant hum of voices, accom¬ 
panied with a merry laugh, whil^ glancing lights from the cottages, and 
some barks at anchor, showe<t^whence the sound proceeded. A few 
dr(Hncdaries, which are used the traffic over the isthmus, crouch*'’'’' 
on the sands, with their picturesque head's eTeet in the muonlig 
startled us like a vision of the East, and gave an oriental character to 
the scene.’—pp. 104, 5, 

Nearly a third (d the volume is dedicated to Athens. We 
shall select a passiige or two on Athenian localities, as specimens 
of the writer’s manner of looking at such objects :— 

‘ Leaving the Temple of Theseus, wc uscemled the Pnyx, a spot 
gave us ^eater pleasure than any other that we had yet seen, lu 
ceptiug even Delphi. The Bema^ or eland oftlie orator, uith tlui 
le^iug up to it, and the seats for the audience, still sxist, e 
living rock. It looked like an empty theatre; the ] 
speaker were wanting; but even they were, to the faiie*- • 
the recollections of Demosthenes and Aristophanes. I*’ ' 
where the Philippics were prononncc<l 1 looked down 
fore me, and forgot, even while T saw them, that the ^ ^ pass—not 
were barren, the Ilissua so scanty, as to be, even at > mul thence, the 
stepped across, and the groves of Academus noth’ vs^y longest land 
olive trees. The mind’s eye saAv the ])lain ^ * Greece, and in this 

Grove setnned thronged with the shades of * Marathon. Whereas, 
and the Ilissus flowed brimful of immer peninsula with Kubma, 

On visiting the Are..,n.g„. Mv. C 

.* And here, with a higher interest tha. —^pp. 6i 64 . 

excited, we recollected that this was the///. is,vlxv« 

Christian orator and apostle of the Gentiles h -i * ♦* ’ 

auditory, and seizing with admirable readines ^ m..oiyi 

these niagnilicent tenjples of idolatry and of ihe alia. 

“ TO TIIK CNKNOAVN (iOJJ,” 

he “ declared wiio them nm who^n iliey iynoranf/i/ icordiijijml, Ihc 
Loitn of Heaven and Earth, who dwetlcth not in iemjdes made by 
hands, and whose Godhead was not like gold, or silver, or stone graven 
by art or mm's device'* (Acts xvii. 22, &c.) To feel the full force 
and beauty of these allusions we must recollect that, below, around, and 
above the spot whence the apostle spoke, there stood innumerable idols, 
and above all, the cclchratcd Minerva of Phidias—on wdnch the highest 
“ arts awl deiures of man,” and the most costly materials had been 
lavishly expended. As a mere‘-specimen of appropriate oraUmj it is 
not surpassed liy the celebrated appeal of Demosthenes to “ Ilpo7ri/\o7o 
rawo—o Jlwp'&cf'WA'—oToai—NcwTOcwt”—“ those Propyl tea — Parthe¬ 
non — 
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non — Porticoes—and Harbours*' prcAioiinced from thelieigiibouring 
but lower eminence of the Pnyx.’—^pp. lS5i, 4. 

, We shall next make a few extracts relative to the recent anti¬ 
quarian discoveries which have been made in that city-*-the most 
interesting as well as the most important of which is the finding 
and reconstruction of the Temple of Victory Apteros, in front of 
the Propylsea:— 

‘ The history of this little temple is^^^ediugly interesting in man 
Pausanias inientlons^ as at the‘'‘right of the entrance ef the 
fopoUs, a temple of Viotoiy /ipterns or without wings^ which 
Wheeler and Spuhu als{t s.'iw, so” late as 1681 ; but it had subse¬ 
quently totally vanished from the eyes of modern travellers. Dr. 
Clarke does not even allude to it, and its disappearance puzzled the 
critics. Some suspected the text of Pausanias, and the testimony 
of Wheeler—others imagined the site to have been on the left in- 
, ad of the right; in short, it was gone—and the learned began to 
,p^^>r, that of all the te.uiplcs of Athens, it should be that oj^Victory 
■ it wingi that had most unaccountably flown away; so complete 
‘Usfippearancc. At length, in pome works carried on by the 
01 go ei approaches of the Acropolis, and bring 

b'theiV''ll level, a Turkish battery, which stood iu front of 

the verv s ) 0 t‘ *^1^® approach, was removed, and in doing so, 

v '/ n*. -f ^ other ornamental architecture were discovered 

hisTheoffonr^ ™ ancient temple, 

* -8 immediately i-ecognised as that mentioned by Pau- 

'vfjrumcnt has had the spirit and good taste to causa 
“ When tin rc-crected, without deviation from the 

O’er all the g jitl,. jippe.ars to be wanting to its jierfect- 
Orew jealous 0 . • 

eeein, that when the battery 
A stone the motlic taken doAvn'with some kind of care, 

(jreed^he sciz; (l ti .uher Avill, w'hen rebuilt, consist, of two 
And swallow’d ionic columns, connected by a cClla of 
Bnt soon, ugaii }jj.g y^j-y small, being not alwe twenty 

• The stone d j(.|j height; but the proportions are so 
will. 7’Af.y».lovi ^ till; prominent knoll, which it almost 
‘ Thei ihat it is, upon the whole, ti very beautiful object, 

..able introduclioii to the majesty of the Parthenon.*— 
{Ip. 129—132. 


Mr. Glffard gives a view of tins interesting scene—at once;* 
be says, so old and so new ’—from the pencil of lii.s companion, 
Mr. Newton, who is an accomplished draftsman, and has (xintri- 
buted half a dozen very clever drawing.s to bis friend’s work. 

Lord Elgin had found in the walls of the battery the whole of 
the frieze of the e.'istern portiwi of this little Temple. It is now 
in the British Museum, and Mr. Ctiifard suggests that, as the 
original edifice has been thus almost miraculously recovered, fliese 
four pieces of marble should he restored to amplefe, as they would 

ii 2 ilo, 
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floj the eastern front of the renmated Temple, In .this wish wc 
most cordially-concury, aitd scj^^ .we are confident, would Lord 
Elgin himself. We feel deeply that the restitution—under such 
circumstances—of these marbles, would be infinitely more honour-'^ 
able to the British nation than their presence in our Museum.'^ 
which indeed, when the Teil^e. shall be in all other respects 
restored, will be a disgrace aiwl^ot an honour. Mr. GifFard goes 
so far as to express sometbing^of a similar wish as to the marbles 
of the Parthenon; but he doOs so, subject to the reasonable con¬ 
dition that the Greek government shall be really desirous and 
financiiilly capable of restoring the edifice without such a pros¬ 
pect it would be absurd to think of sending these precious sculp¬ 
tures to suffer further injury, or at least to incur more danger. 
Their removal to England has already saved them from the risks 
of two destructive sieges, and they should certainly not be sent 
back till their future safety and preservation shall be placetl 
beyond"fltll hazard, The frieze of the Temple of Vit:tory is not 
in exactly the same case. It is of small dimensions, of inferior 
value, and above all, it will complete (ns it appears) the edifice. 
On the idea of restoring tin? Partlienou, Mr. (iiflard remarks :— 

‘ In its present state tlic Parthenon is, undoubtcJly, the most ma¬ 
jestic building which I ever saw'; and I hardly know', whether, if it 
were completely restored, it might produce so profound an impression 
as it now does. It would become more beautiful certainly, hut perhaps 
less interesting; for tlie successive dilapidations of ages, whicli its pre¬ 
sent aspect exhibits, excite a feeling of reveiential cnthn3ia.5m, which the 
restored work might fail to produce.’—p. 153. 

The Greek government have beoi for some time c; ployed in 
clearing and bringing to their original levels the appv(. to, 
and the platform of the Acropolis: they have Removed «. lh« 
military works of the Franks and Turks, wlilch gave the Atiie iian 
citadel tlic air of a European fortress of the middle ages, .mci im- 
thing now remains standing on the summit but the AProjiyla*!!, tin; 
Parthenon, and the Ereclitbeion. Pi very fragment that is found, 
either in the Acropolis or in the city below', is jircserved with the 
most sci'iipulous care aii<l placed in depots formed in the Tern]>lc’ 
of Theseus and in the Parthenon, under the direction of an office 
newly created, called Superinfendcnt of Antiquities, to wliicli a 
Greek gentleman of the name of Pittakvs has been, as we see b} 
the pajicrs, lately appointed. Mr. Pittakys is the author of a 
kind of Athenian guide-book called ‘ L’Ancienne Atbenes,’ 
written in indifferent French, totally deficient in arrangement, 
and exhibiting very little dis«rijmnation, but it is a first attempt; 
and as he eertainly has great industry and enthusiasm for iiis 
occupation, hU book will probably be very much improved, as 

well 
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well as enlai^ed, in future editions.’ The A'aliio of the discoveries 
that are every day making will appfear by the following- passage 

‘ These excavations may, it ia to hfe hoped, lay hare the foundAtions 
or bases of gome of those numerous temples arid momnneiitsi and pet* 
haps dreeover even some of the innumerable statues, which wc are told 
existed in former times on a if I may nse the exi)rePMon, 

w'ith the gods and heroes of Atbdlwiijtos mythology and history. We 
read, that after an extensive spolifrtiomby Nero, three tiwusand statues 
still renrained in the Acropolis. Perl^js the most valuable of all, that 
of Pericles himself, which wc know stood here, may have escaped Ne;ro, 
and be even yet recovered; or w iiat, if tlie Graces^ by the hand of Sor 
crates himself, (who was in early life a sculptor,) wtiicli stood in the 
Acropolis, should he found ? This is not much more improbable than 
some c(nit»ho)’otions of ancient narratives and traditions which haye 
already been discovered. For instance, Alexander the Great was said to 
have erected in the Propylrea a statue to Aristotle. This, considering 
Arisl<itlo*s unpopularity at Athena, seemed not probable i hut Mr. Pit- 
lakys (]>. 247) has found in the rubbish of the Propylaia a mdihle frag¬ 
ment of a pedestal, with this inscription ; 

. . . aO'I'lHX HrHTlirA ..... kakox . . , , . apixtoteah 

pos . . . . , 

that is —OP WISDOM i.padkk . . . glory , . to akistotle. 

The tlirec last letters of the original inscription,—I’ox, are probably 
the termination of the name of Alexander. At all cveuls, mutilated as 
the inscription is, it affords incontrovertible evidence of the accuracy of 
Pausariias. Another similnr discovery, not cpiito so interesting, hut im- 
portiint a, *. rroboralivc of Pausanias, is this: he states (Att. xxii. 8) 
that ‘ Jir 'iitrance of the .Veropolis is a statue of Mercury, which 
they L, it > ,HX iiPoiiYAAiox— Hermc'i Propulams^ or Mercury before 
the ynlr* Mr. Pittakys (p. 25S) found on the very Bjiut designated by 
Pttu ‘ .s a fragment inscribed 

* EPMHinroriTAAimHnoAix;* 
clei rly denoting, that it was a dedication by 

‘ TIIK CITY, TO ITERMES PR01*YI.A',TTS. ' 

‘Another is*-till more interesting. Pausanias says, that near the 
Temple of Diana in the Acropolis was a statue of QCnohius, who had 
moved the decree recalling from exile the historian TImnjeUdeSi the son 
of Olorii^. The text of Pausanias is here very obscure j M. Pittakys 
(272) collects from it, that there wuso/.to u statue of Thveydides him- 
jff//'near that of his fi-ieud, I see no warrant for this interpretadun; 
but the main fact is clear—that here stood a statue in sonic way coni- 
inemorativc of the decree for the recall of Thucydides. Now on this 
same spot has been lately found the fragment of a pedestal inscrilied 

«OTKTAIAHX OAOPOT, 

Tnr( YDIUES, THE son op olorus. 

* <Tu those nut in the habit of seeine this Jtind of inscription, it may be a« veH 
to olsipn-e, that what v,’e call the iota aubneriptam is always expressed by an 1 alter 
the vowel: so that this would be read"Ee«« A n»Xi<.’ 

This 
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This was probably a fra^acail of the inscriptiori of the statue either of 
CEaobius, who obtained recall of Thucydides, or of the historian 
himself. These instances, which I hope iny readers will agree with . 
me in tliinhiug equally Interesting and surprising, must create a very 
keen anxiety ibr the continuance of the researches of tlie Greek govenn- 
inent> Nothing before discovered can equal tliesc specimens as to indi- 
yidual identity.’—pp. 143—14*7. 

We are reluctantly obliged to t?ontent ourselves with these spe- 
eiincn.s of antiquarian discovery, and must proceed to more secular 
matters. Our travellers were fortunate in being at Athens to 
witness one of the public pomps of modern Greece—the lay’, 
the foundation of the new palace of the king. Wo shall ext ^p- 
the account of a ceremony which seems such a contrast to all er. 
pkl ideas of Athenian manners and government. ,'ks 

*filh February. —Long before day-break we were roused fron 
slumbers, which, from the exercise of the day, were geuerall - 
sound, bands of niusie psirading the streets, and u' • iciory is not 
At nine o’clock the king passed along the street in on.s, of inferior 
which was lined wiUi troops, on his way to the jiicars) the edifice, 
w'as to he performed juepavatorily to the great ct iflaid remarks:— 
foundation of the new palace. This the tickets 1 
commence at ten o’clock, .v.m., and accordingly w'hether if it 

pented ourselves on the platfonn raised for the impression 

and were immediate y adnuUed within a pla^‘, cfrtaiuly, but perhaps 
the scaffolding, flie kuigly personages 

punctual, and their coming was amiounc- enthusiasm, w Inch the 

lery, while a squadron 01 lancers galloped 
First in the jirocessiou came the vcncrauV 
uonicals, of which, however, the mitre ;; 
numerous body of clergy, and they were fnllo 

attendants and aides-de-camp, among w boil ’' o l^emovcd tin 
modern Greece. The two kings next advanccu, gave the Atlie ilan 

cheering, of which the hurras of the English 'klle ages, and no- 

thc loudest and most eiievgctic part. Tlicyrel. ’ the 

bows, and the ceremony commenced with the chanting of a 
the priests in a low monotonous tone: a chapter of the Now Tes ’ „ 
was then read, and followed by other devotional exercises; during t 
whole of which the assembly stood uncovered; and as it was luidcr a 
burning sun, w^c were not sorry when the service was over, and the king 
nf Greece made a signal for us to resume our hats. Now tlicrc w as a— 
no doubt simulated—discussion between the royal and other principal 
personages, as to who should lay the stone: at last the Greek monarch 
led his lather forwai’d with a little gentle violence, and putting the 
trowel in his hand, proclaimed him to be the founder of the palace.; an 
liunour justly due to him, not merely on the score of pcniority,—if it be 
true, as we were informed, that he hod given his son 100,000 florins to¬ 
wards its cuustructiou. Various speeches having been made by the 
Greek ofiicials—to us, I am sorry to confess, unintelligible—the kings 

retired 
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retired amidst fresh voUeys, and the cer«atmy was over. On their re¬ 
tiring, the Greek mob rushed in an enthuttastic manner to view the 
j^spot wliere the stone was jdaerd, but were rudely repulsed by the swords 
of the military, and we heard them muttering, as they retreated, Bop- 
ftapot, taking care to mark the r, which in their pronunciation is only 
wanted to make the Bavarians, barbarians. This struck us as a,relic 
of the haughty spirit of their ancestors, and as no good omen for the 
Barbarian dynasty.* —117—180a 
In the evening there was a ball. 

‘ At nine in the evening the gaieties of the palace commenced. The 
•ncipal room was an octagon of sixty feet in diameter, with draperies 
Timson and white drawn to a centre at the top, something like a tent. 
^*^*6 room WHS crowded; unifomis of all nations in abundance, but none 
**‘^”^Bplcndid as those of the colonels of the Grecian Phaldiix. I do not 
whether this body exists in fact or only in name. Wc certainly 
not the good fortune to see more of it than the ball-room dress. 
Aristotle ^(j-.j sec the light blue Bavarian uniform, and 

takys (p. 24 (Greeks and Bavarians intermixed, and ’^ere by no 

incnt of a pedestu either for appearance, discipline, or stature. La- 
. . . s(w>iiis iirii rts of western complexions—^were not rare, but 
s 111 vain wc looked for, the boasted charms of 
tliat is—OK WISDOM to think that they existed but in the imaginations 
The three last letten ^ 'j’lic hrlles of the room were Germans, daugh- 
tlie tcnniuution of the i nerg, the prime minister; a daughter of Prince 
the inscription is, it affoi* a Smyrniote Greek lady, wife of the 

Pausnnias. Another similf ^vas limited, according to our tastes, the 
povtaul rroborativc pi-p must have been nearly a hundred of 
that ‘ ' .he Mjtrance of 

they ( O ' Its llPolrfA.^ ..b ,>nf:e of female beauty, with an ac- 

thv ffalr. Mr. Pittakys 'of |},at quality amongst the men, 

l*"",.. •» » » if,. Giftard ; aAd tlmush we have heard 

, , , .. , .nion,—llic balanc!e of evidence seems, we 

clci rly denoting, tha , , • i r 

s' .a# 4 Un I Itsrnnc 


tliey( a * 112 iiPonTAA beauty, with an ac- 

th<> ffalr. Mr. Pittakys 'of quality amongst the men, 

, , , .. , .nion,—llic balanc!e of evidence seems, we 

clci rly denoting, tha , , • i r 

^ ” si the Grecian ladies. 

«* ' •• ^ pa'ty proceeded to Flglna, where, they 

the Timple >f Jupiter, and to ICpiilaurus, where tliey 
, liorse for fero —the sacred grove of TEsculapius. Here 
^ ersonal inspection enables Air. Giffai'd to correct two or tliree 
egregious blunder-s into which mo.slof the translators and commen¬ 
tators of Pausanias have fallen ; his detection of those errors, and 
a previous inquiry into the authenticity of what is called the 
‘ Torn!) of Thermitxks at the Peirmu.s, are ingenious, and deserve 
the attention of the tojxigraphical anticjuarian. 

From Tero they proceeded to Napoli, whence they visited 
Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos in a^carriayH —the only one pro¬ 
bably in the Morea, and certainly the only road in which a car¬ 
riage could be used. ‘ The very remote antiquity and massy exm- 
struction’ of the Cyclopaean walls of Tiryns, probably the oldest 
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in the world, strnclv tlte||^;4^eiy forcibly—these remains however 
are only the foundations^Mie walls, 

‘ blit fc'ufficicnlly distinguishable to satisfy us of the exact forqe and pro-^ 
pricty of Homer’s epithet TipvvOa reixioetraavy which Cowper, with all 
iua boasted accuracy, omits wholly, ami which Pope pardonably ampli¬ 
fies :— 

“ Strong Tiryntbus’ lofty walls.” 

Our lour in Greece has satisfied iw; of the importance of every word o 
liini, who was the great father of history and topography as well as e 
poetry.’—pp. 254, 255. 

At Myctinop they found. In a much lcs.s iinpcrl’crt slat(‘, works 
equally nias,sivo, and of about coeval antiquity. Pausanias relates 
that ill his day some parts of the old walls of Mycciia* remained, 
particularly a gate with lions .stamliug on it,—((hirintli, c. Hi,) 
and so they remain to this day :— 

‘ A few minutes brought us to the Go/c of Lio/i<i. Standing ()})])osite 
to it, I coftld hardly believe it ])()ssiblc that it had c.visted for so many 
ages, notwidistandiug nil the combined as^saults of w'ar and lime. In its 
immediate neighbourhood the walls are si ill entire, as well as in many 
•)lhcr parts of the city : the lions, which are rampant, resting their fore¬ 
legs againet a low' pillar, are, witli the exception of their heads, perfect, 
though in the rudest style of gcoli)tnre. 

* From the spot where wc stood llie scene w'as full of interest—we 
wCre exceedingly struck hy the jn'etenoc of these Cyclopean monuments 
—the oldest authenticated ivork wliicli wc' had ever seen in any inttd- 
ligible shape—and their exact accordance, with the discrijitim of Pau- 
sanias—while the ancient and jeahms city of Argos, backcu with its 
commanding citadel, seemed still to frown, at tlic distance of sc or 
eight miles, on the mins of its annihilated rivals! There was no a 
sound to disturb the extreme solitude of a jilacc, oi^cc the wcaliliy 
capital of a pow'erful state;—the conqueror of Troy Avas dust—his city 
rubbish; hut his name and memory were as freshes ever. This was 
the very scene to illustrate the full force of Horace’s beautiful allusie-r*.— 

Vixerc fortes ante Agamemnona, &c. 

* The Gate of Lions is choked with rubbish; hut 1 mantigi'd, on my 
hands and knees, to crawl through a narrow opening, along the veiy 
spot by which the Kiofj of nu'n had marched to ^complish the fate 
of Ilium, and had returned triumphant, only to be the victim of a 
domestic tragedy, Avbiclilias for ages interested the feelings of mankind.’ 

At the entrance of Argos, Mr. Giffard exclaims— 

‘ Our gui»le might now have addressed us in tbb very words of 
Sophocles— 

- vvv eiec7i*’ ‘i^corl (rot 

riapoi'rt Xtvtrtrnp, tSttirpodoftoc &ti‘ 

Toes ynp rrnXrtiav "Ap-yoCj r. X. irAKKTPA.” 

Now may thine eyes 

Behold Avhat long has been thv ardent wish; 

TIv's 
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This ia tlic tincknt Argo$ ; this 
Of lo, stwTig with frenzy o’er th«?%iih 
To wander: the Lyccnnforurny ihls^ 

Of the Lycenn Phuil)U8; on the 
(ilorions through Greece, that stalely lomplo stands 
Sacred to Juno. Now we are advanced 
Whence thou niaycsi sec Mycentr, rich iu goM, 

And this the house of the Pilopidic 
With frequent slaughler stain’d.”— Potter. 

‘ We were on the ven- spot described by the poet, but ruins covered in 
nndisting\ushable luassos the groves, the forums, and the teinj)lcs of the 
ancient Argos, uiirl the golden Myreno’.' 

Hitherto the invalid travellers had had very fine weather, but 
at Thipolitza, the Tiivkish capital of the Morca, they suffered a 
reverse for ivhich they were not prepared. 

‘ When the Greths took Tripolitza in 1822, they had put alt the 
inhahitants to the sword in a ino&t harlrirous manner j 8000 male Turks 
arc said to have perished iu that slaughter, besides women and children. 
When Ibrahim Pacha repossessed himself of the evacuated city in 1829, 
he sigualiscil liih vengeance fur such barbari,ty by destroying literally 
every lio.isc if cf.ntaiuoil, and left it, us we found it, a heap of ruins. 
Alter tbreadiug tbrongli the remains of siweral dark narrow lanes, we 
suddenly came upon our baggage, borscp, and servants—the latter hold¬ 
ing a nmncil of war in v\hat had been the main Ptreet. The group was 
])ictui. sque j some o*' the few inhabitants giving advice as to our night’s 
haliitafiou ; while another party wore sealed, smoking hy a large wood 
fire on th side of the street; the blaze from tbe ljurning Avood lighting 
ui) fbf' ’\!u)]e scene, and giving the figures a wild and uueaiUily appear- 
iv' , more like denizens of Tartarus than of a plaeeiqum earlh. There 
Wiu btlle choice of lodgings, and avc weic soon settled for the niglit iu 
a miseral'.lc dcn,^u Avhieh our sole means of uarmth avus a small brazier 
of charcoal, . . Having satisfied our hunger, avc passed the night 

q»dlb', and bid defiance to a violent storm Avhich 
AVC ■■ avd buwliug Avilboe.t. 

‘ iVhcu Ave rose next morning (Saturday, 13th Fchniary), tbe seciic 
that prcpcntcd itself Avas dreary iu the extreme, and aac unanimously 
pn^iiounccd 'fripolitza to he the mos! Avretched prospect that any of us 
—c\eii Mr. .luhustonc, avIio liad had an e.xleusive experience of ruins 
and flc&crts—had evci* yet seen. When A\e entered the loAvn the pre- 
cedin*^ night, wC had barely light enough to discover that it bad been 
greatly damaged; but we had fancied nothing so miserable as the scene 
AA'Iiich tbe morning revealed. There had been a sharp frost; the ground 
", as covered by a lieaA'y fall of .<;now, and, in liorriblc contrast, stood the 
.'.louldering walls of houses and ehurches blackened witli fire, and cx- 
liibiting the traces of blood and devastation. Over the whole expanse 
of the surrounding plain there was scarce a tree or shrub to break the 
• tnotony of the snowy Avaste, and a few iniseTable pcJUiunts were seen 
toiling among the ruins, half frozen Ai'itb the cold, which they seldom 

cx]»crience 
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experience in such extfeni^ m they did this winter, none of etjnal 
severity having occnrredj as we were informed, for upwards of thirty 
years. 

‘ If our friends, whose anxiety for our liealth hjid sent ua in search 
of a milder climate, could have seen the miserable place where we had 
passed the night, and tlie dreary prospect of the morning, they w'ould, 
no doubt, have ])c*en surprised and alanned; and even to ourselves, 
though we hud no valetudinarian apprehensions, the pro8j)ect was dismal 
enough.’—})]). 277—282. 

Tlii.s unexpocteil severity o£ the weather induces Mr. Giflfard 
to malic some practical observations as to the best season for 
travelling in Greece, wliicli future tourists would do well to con¬ 
sider :— 

* We were now, for the first time, suffering any serious inconvenience 
from the season in which we were obliged to travel, and even this was 
only in the loftier regions; while we wen* consoled by hearing that 
summer Jjavcllers hud even greater annoyances to com])1ain of, from tlie 
extreme heat, and, above all, from flics, imisquiloes, and eertuin familiar 
insects, which arc intolerably troublesome, particularly the latter, which 
it is impossible to escape, mit by enrryiiig tents find sleeping on the 
greensward. From these attacks tlie cold weather })rolected iis—c.\cci)t 
in a slight degree this night at Tripolitza, where wc had a taste of what 
the plague must be in summer. The best and most enjoyable season 
for travelling in (4reecc.—as we were unanimously assured by those to 
whom we ha])])cned to speak on the subject —is late in the s})ring, about 
the T)eginning of May. The traveller has then dry find temperate days, 
with long mornings and evenings, to \)iirsue his journeys or antiquarian 
researches. The, general asjiect of the country is at its best—the trees 
are clotlfcd in their new liveries—flic woods arc become vocal—the earth 
is in its freshest green, and the gushing streams, not ^ •. icd up by the 

heats of summer, gratify all the senses, and afford Iht wl”! gieater plea¬ 
sure of an occasional hath—a luxury very difficult of a^, at other 

seasons--in summer from the drought, and in wdnter from the extreme 
cold. This is a more important consideration than the inexpcJifenced 
may think. 1 need hardly say, that there is no such tliftig as an arti¬ 
ficial bath in modern Greece; indeed, there is not even so much —except 
ill the great towns—as a wash-hand basin. The difficulty we had in 
keeping ourselves tolerably clean was very great; for when, as was gene¬ 
rally tlie case, in addition to our own party n large family, many of them 
females, occupied one small ajiartmeut, there was not a possibility of 
total ablution, though we went as far as decency would permit in Greece, 
and fi great deal farther than it would have permitted in an English 
cottage.’—pp. 282,3, 4. 

But they were destined this day to undergo sometliing more than 
these potty inconveniences—being overtaken on a wild mountain 
road, and under very disagreeable circumstances, by a \fiolent 
snow' storm, in which they were obliged to make a difficult, and 
almost dangerous, forced inarch to the Khan of Vourlia—a kind 

of 
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of inn which overhx>k8 the valley of Enrotas. In the moan-' 
tains they had found an Alpine winter,i^but when tliey began to 
i^lescend on the southern side of the range, they experienced again 
the temperature of an English spring. This Khan of Vourlia, 
though but a naked hoveb appt^ared to them so acceptable a 
refuge, that Mr. Newton made a sketch of the party in the Khan, 
which furnishes a %voud-cut vignette on the title-page of the 
volume. * 

Passing the site «)f Spiuta, where there is nothing to see, and 
over the snowy ridges of Taygetus, they next })roceedcd to Mes- 
sene, a less celebrated, but, in its present state, more li^mark- 
able place:— 

‘ Though inferior in classical associations to Athens, Argos, and 
. Sparta, Messene has yet a very peculiar historical interest. Its war with 
Sjiarta is the chief event in the aiuials of Greece, helweeu tjie return of 
the ricraclitla'. and the invasioix of the Persians; and though its story 
had not the advantage i>f hejng celebrated by the Epic or Tr%ic Muse, 
1 caJinot ([uitc say, ‘‘ t/uy had 710 and ihatj dird^” because Pau- 
sanias has preserved from oblivion the tragedy of the family of the 
Ailpytidfc, more interesting, bccauhc more ntipnal and more real than 
that of (lie Pelopi«l«;. But what is the fame conferred by the sober 
relations t)f Piuisanias on the namchiss daughters of Lysiscus and Aris- 
todemus to the sixlendour with which Sophocles and Euripides have 
invested the nanxes of Iphigcnia and Antigone? It seems doubtful 
whether the rift/ before us was ever properly called 3fcxscnet~n name 
wkich ratber holonged to the reijion only—the city being called Ithome, 
from the citadel under which it was Iniilt. It seems that originally all 
the towns in this part of Greece were merely walled enclosures, formed 
under the pi on of some fort, or aerojiolis, where the inhabitants of 
the coiintry, their Hocks and herds, were in the habit of seeking 
temporary sliej" from hostile incursions. 

‘ We disirioputed at a gateway, formed of immense blocks of stone 
most beautifully fitted, and opening into a circidar court, with towers on 
cither side. We had not yet se.en any similar form of gate, nor any 
military inasunr) so exact. The impost or architrave of tljc inner gate 
has been thrown down; it is nineteen feet lonti', and resting with one 
end on the ground, it gives a grand idea of the inagniricciice of the 
original works. These consisted of a wall orriimjiarl, with square towers 
at certain intervals, very lik" the fortifications of the .Middle Ages in 
wcslern Europe. The towers were at least lao stories high; the story 
above the rampart was entered from the side, and had looji-holes for the 
archers. Tliere were originally at least thirty of these towers; nine 
were standing a few years since, ami sta rn may be still coiinttid rising 
above the level of the walls, and in some both stories remain; but on 
the southern, or seaward side, the fo^nidations only of the walls now 
exist. While w'e forced our w'ay through tangled hru&Jiwood, and over 
broken pillars, a tinge of melancholy w'as mingled with our pleasure. 
Our fancies had full scope to repeoplc the ruined town, for not a somid 
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broke the solemn stillness tlie air, nor was another human being 
visible. We stood by a (!SreeK church on an eminence in the valley— 
|)crhaps the remains of the temjde of Apollo, which was so sacred, that 
It was said, on one occasion, to have cktenred the S}wrtaus from storming 
the lower town, lest they should be guilty of the profanation of w holy 
a place. In the walls of this chapel had been built up several pillars, 
and stones bearing inscriptions; a fine Doric capital formed tlic altar, 
and all our respect for the use to yhich this fragment was applied eouM 
not mitigate our sorrow for the destruction of the edifice to which it 
Irelongt d.’—pp. 323—328, 

Messene was the farthest point of their journey, and their course 
was now turned northward t— 

‘ We now began to ascend the range of Mount Lycaciis, the “ Saltus 
Lyccei,” the woody patrin\ony of Pan; and neai' a little village named 
Constantino—not at the moment thinking that we w'ere on the territory 
of the inventor of the Shc])herd’s pipe, we wrere suddenly arrested by the 
notes of that instrument, far np the side of the muxnitain. The sounds 
fell pleas^htly upon the car, but bad a still more agreeable effect, when 
it reminded us that we w'cre in Arcady.’—pp. 330, 31. 

In the upper regions of this mountainous tract, amidst a ivaste 
of snow, they visited the Temple of Apollo Epicurios (the 
Healer), known in Europe as the Temple of wont 

town in the vicinity), but called in the country season 

‘ The snow-drifts w'crc in some places very deep, ,.rAi... gx * ^ 
lo the horses’ girths. The guide proceeded with a long ])ole, bo. 
and every now and then disaj)pearcd by a false step. Wc at 
the eminence on which the temple etauds, one of the highest ^ 
the Morea. The remains are very perfect, three pillars^^^ ^ 
outer range wanting: the foundations of ihtantea or^ii\rreater ulca- 
interiot still exist, as docs the pavement. The tcinp,^„^'^|. 
judging from other examples, rather too long for its width, l ^Ttrenie 
two pillars on each side more than the Theseion, which is almos.. 
fection in its proportions. The material is a kind of lijnestone, h ’ 
and almost marble. The situation is striking; on a lofty point, in 
kind of forest glade surrounded w'ith fine oaks, and commanding view s 
of the hays of Modon and Arcadia, and Mount Ithonie. The frieze of 
this temjde (^^hich was discovered by some English and' German tra¬ 
vellers in 1812) is now in the British Museum, and, considering its age 
and the extremes of temi)craturc to*which it must have been exposed, 
we can only admire its state of preservation. Mr. Newrton’s drawing 
of this snow-clad scene w'ill exjdain it bcttCT than any description of 
mine, and, ])resenting, ns it docs, the combination of the magnificent 
object of art—the forest scenery—the alpine elevation, and the distant 
panorama, it is one of the most striking any of us had ever seen.’— 
pp. 340—342. 

The mountain ridges wliich intersect and divide the face of 

Greece 
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Greece into so many compartments, as it were^ suggest an obser¬ 
vation whichj obnous as it is, we 4o^qllf remember to have seen 
before:— 


* 1 may here observe, that until I hadvisited Greece, I had never had 
any very distinct id<» of the small extent of the most celebrated states, 
and of the natural causes which kept them divided into so many inde* 
pendent communities. It seems, in fact, that each state was composed 
of a kind of valley, separated from its^eiglibours by natural barriers of 
sea or mountains, which rendered the communications, either of war or 
amity, very difficult and circuitous, and inaiiitaiued the spirit of sepa¬ 
ration and nationality between the several states. It took thex)uwcrffil 
stale of Sparta three hundred years finally to subdue the Messenians, 
which can only be accounted for by the difficulties of the intermediate 
country. In proceeding from Mistra to Messene, w'c were obliged to 
perform nearly double the direct distance between the two places, niid 
through a country almost impracticable.’—i>p. 306, 7. 


The last place of m)te vvhicli they visited was Olympia. They 
were prev'enteil by the floods of the Alpheus from liwding the 
river at ihc usual point of Palaio Pliancro, and were obliged to 
proceed to sleep at Agolonitza, where a room over a store, a milder 
climate, and a good fire, enabled them to pass a comfortable niglit> 
.. of such rare occiirrcnee as to be specially noticed, 

relations *bout a mile from the Alpheus, which was crossed 

todemus to ferry, and turning to the right, the travellers in 

wllethe ' reached what once had been Olympia :— 

which scene of sacred triumphs, our first glance could 

from discover a vestige. The site of Olympia is on a flat low plain, 
the towijsi^ river, and the ruins are below the surface of 

under the In possible that occasional floods may have contributed 
the country, P'' edifices, and there seems little reason to doubt 

temporary shef Hercidea turning the river thimigh the stables of 
( dis*^ ^ounded on its liability to sudden inundation. The ruins 
mop V''** partially excavated] indeed only for tlie profane purpose 
ihlaiiiing ^one, as in England we open a quavry. Wc were not 
P jie to trace Stadium, and could do little more than guess at the 
temple of Jupiter ..... Little as wc saw we were still proud of our 
exploit in having seen it at all; and having thus reached the goal and 
termiimtion »f our Grecian expedition, we crowned ourselves with the 
wild olive as victors on the Olympic plain.’—p]>. 347—50. 

Here a little accident occurred, wliich, as it is the only instance 
of unbought native hospitality, and the only trace of a Gretrk 
country gentleman which we fomul in the whole town, W'e think 
worth extracting:— 

‘ Wc now pr^ared to make our last journey in Greece to tlic neigh¬ 
bouring port of PjTgo, at which w» were to embark ] but before wc 
departed, a Greek gentleman came up, who pressed ns to go to his 
house and take some refreshment ] we were reluctantly obliged fo refuse, 

but 
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Imt we ventured stnue questions I to discover why he weut so much out 
of his way to show ho^italitf' io strangers, no instance of which had 
hitherto otfeved itself to us;—it was l^eausc we wrere English. ' 
had been ouc of the ])artyj I know not in what capacity, sent to M ’ 
to attend upon the king, whpn h^ came to assume the crown of ' j® 
and he was anxious to express to us his thanks for the attention 
kindness he liad experienced on board the English frigate, on 
voyage from Ancona, or wherever they had re-emlMirked on their re 
We should gladly have •availed o^selvcs of this gentleman’s hospital i .. 
if wc had had time, not merely for the purpose of extending our obsen, * 
tions on Greece, but because the proposition itself appeared to be mg 
in a siiirit to which wc felt it a kind of duty to respond. I do not su^**®® 
pose be could have bad any other motive than that which he express 
for his civilities to three nmueless travellers. Taking leave of him, wi Itus 
all due acknowledgments, we cantered back through the valley of 'med 
Alpheus, and in two hours—^liaving sto})ped for a few minutes to v, -itory 
the sports of a party of peasants, who were dancing to the music of^hy the 
nearly resembled a Scotch bagpipe—wc reached Pyrgo.’—^i)p. 35^ sounds 
Pyrgotermed the most active and indu.strious little ^'heu 


had met with in Greece, and they arrived at a moment 

it was seen to advantage after the magiiiliccnt but S('» , ^vaste 

solitudes of their recent journeys. ii-picunos (tlic 

* Tlie diflFerent sheds or stalls, ranged along oi ■ '• 
street, of die vendors of sardines, caviare, aiK^^oliv y tho.se to 
lawful eatables of Lent, were thronged and busy, whi ^ .jpp. 
men were shouting out lustily, each in praise, of his (> g^’ 

the windows of our apartiiicut overlooked tlie seen ' polc, so. 
little amused at the different manauivres of the tnw ^*^®tJvrccs 

customers. Nor was trade brisk in this spot only, for earth 

we afterwards travmed, between the tuwui and the po *■1.^ 
with long trains of dromedaries, horses, and mule..s. . .. -outer nlea- 
evening of great festivity and gaiety, being the last of the ^ther 
our ])hrase. Shrove Tuesday—^thc day before the more severe irpTie 
of Lent. Fi'om our window in the evening we liad a view of a p-. 
sion of mastjuea on horseback by torchlight, represent^g the arri’ 
of King Otho in Greece; his majesty being represented by a boy, orna 
mentwl with a tinfoil crown. If these aTimscinents had ended here we 


should have heen very well satisfied; but, alas! the revellers of Pyrgo 
kept up their noisy games till daylight. This was particrdarly unplea¬ 
sant to weiuied travellers, more especially as our room was immediately 
over the cafe, from which every sound rose to our ears as distinctly as 
if w'c w'crc in the same room. Tlie destruction of the bottles and drink¬ 


ing cups seemed part of the fun, for the smashing of crockery and glass 
was constant. U ndcr other circumstances than those of extreme fatigue, 
sleep would have Ijeen impossible; hut as it was we slept, or rather 
dosed, through the infernal din rsj^ging beneath, and consoled ourselves 
nest day by the scurvy pun of having passed a night in Purgatory '— 
pp. 352-4. 

Hero 
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Here the party separated: Mr^ Jehnsteae proceeded to com¬ 
plete the circuit of the Morea, and to tisit Beeotia and Marathoti, 
' j Messrs. Giffard (whose limited time was expiring) and 
■' ' >n embarked for Zante ; and after eight days of quarantine 

an' was abolished while they ware under it, and of which they 
aqi therefore the last victims), and two or three more, employed 
pel 'Ing the curiosities of the island, they embarked on the 4th of 
rch, on board the homeward-bo^nd steamer for England, and 
*®ived at Falmouth on the 24tli. 


letter from Mr. Johnstone, describing his route after he 
parted with his friends, adds an interesting chapter to the 
^ume, and completes the tour of Greece. Fnau Pyrgo Mr. 
pjjjanstone proceeded in two days to Patras, tlirough a country 
perl in soil and in landscape, but barren of antiquities or historical 
throi’sl^* From Patras he took his former road to Athens, and 
yfi visited Eleusis, Mount Cithseron. Platara, Thebes, and 
w’ere i shall make one or two extracts concerning Plaf^ea 

river at'I'**^’ which are seldom nsited. 


proceed to. ’ a narrow sliouldcr of Mount (hthsevon, and descended 
climate, and a, 'he capital of the gallant Ijttle republic Plateea . . . 

,f , now uuteuajjtcd j the walls may yet be traced in all 
relations »„ portion of the north-west wall continues in tolerable 

todemus to .,j. masonry of this is excellent, and j)robably of the 
invested the ' , die Great, who nihiiilt the walls, and rc-cstablished 


wliethe ' to its destruction by the Thebans.The fol- 

which ‘das . i tuatle ray exaraiuatiou of the city of Epaniinondhs. 
from •/ discover the cities of ancient Greece, Athens 

the towns^/^ muineiits and evidences of their former magnificence 
under the jn 1 from no one have they so completely disappeared as 
the country, *;■ ^jprhitli baa its heavy Doric temple; Argos its theatre; 
temporary sbejunicd tomb of Leonidas; Messene its splendid walls and 
‘ We dismh? its excavated tombs and the foundations of its temiiles; 
mop has noihintj. A few scattered and disjointed columns of 

eitVmarbles tastily that a city of wealth had once existed here; but 
rerc is no foitn or feature of an edifice of older date than a large unin¬ 


teresting Turkish tower of patch-^vork masonry, reared, where probably 
oMcc stood the Cadmean citadel, or than a ruined Christian clmrcli, 


which hiid evidently robbed chaster buildings of their ornaments. I 
was much disapjiointed that f could attach so little of antiquity to the 
modern site of Thebes; for Kpaminondas had been witli me a favourite 
heio, and I had interested myself in the fame that he had so rajiidly 
raised for his state.’—l>p. 311—3*74. 


These excursions did not occupy more than three or four days, 
and might, of course, have been included in the original tour, if 
Mr. Giffard and his friends could *liave diminished by an equal 
number of days the unprofitable delays at Corfu Jind Zante. 

T ravellers 
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Tmir^ Greece, 


Travellers in general be sr* strictly limited as to 

time as these gentlemen leem to have been, but they probably 
will always be under some.degree of anxiety to suit their move- 
ments to the arrivals and departures of the steam-packets, anil^ 
therefore every suggestion for * economizing time ’ is deserving of 
fittcntion. The most serious difficulty to travelling in the Levant, 
or indeed anywhere in the Mediterranean, is the Quamntim, 
the regulations of which, al^^ays varying, frequently capricious 
sometimes absurd, are^nevertheless inflexible; and a tra- 
velTcr, in making anything like a scheme for his proceedings, 
should take care to inform himself of the most recent (jUJU’antine 
regulations of the several places he may intend to visit, and to 
t&ftuigc 'kpjj^ovements and mete out his time accordingly. 

To lliose who can only make a s/iori vvtit, Mr. Giffard’s work 
will afford the best precedent that we know of. With the slight 
amepdments which his subsequent experience lias enabled him to 
malfe original scheme, we do nut know that a better itiner¬ 

ary—with the object of seeing the most in the shortest space— 
exmld, be devised;—luid on the whole, wc think no may safely 
repeat that—whether as a guide to the travi'j ‘‘ ' musing 

summer reading to those who stay at liome- i s work 

is very creditable to its young author. 


Art. X.— The New Reign. The Duties of Qumi Victoria : a 
Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of St. PauVs. Tly 
the Rev. Sydney Smith. Lon<1on, ]8tJ7. 


A FTER an interval of one hundred and tiveiviy-tliree years a 
Qukkn again ascends the throne of England; and b'urope 
sees, with a surprise and interest—not unalloyed by apprehen¬ 
sions—the scc])tres of Great Rritain, Portugal, amd Spam, all 
held by female and inexperienced* hands. In the present state 
of affairs, and the jircsent temper of men’s minds all over the 
world, it must be admitted that this is bringing the principle of 
female sueression to a severe trial; and that those maybe well ex¬ 
cused in whom such an extraordinary conjuncture creates, if ):t)l 
alarm, at least anxiety. With us in England, the liojies ex¬ 
cited by the illustrious precedents of Elizabeth and Anne, 
are somewhat cheeked by the consideration that the difficulties 
of our tunes are greater, and, above all, of a much more serious 
character than those over which our former <|ueens so gloriously 


V The Quevn of Knglnncl is just eit;htecn, the Quecii of Portncnl u luuiilh uldt r, 
the Quecu of Spain uot quite eovon, and the rt'geat, hor mother, auout ttiirty-uuc. 

triumphed. 
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no 1 ms tbftn 71 notices'of giten, embracing: nil pos¬ 

sible topics, of every iSoft and sise, Mn Mr. Ewart’s elegantly- 
worded pitqpoii^ix,—^ 

Utet tki pv$Ha be niAiitted to the strangers* gallery wkhoat .a > 
membot^s order, as tOelt as witliont any fee tu the officers of this hoasn;*^: 

Votes, p,'9»' 

up to to l^-W,' Molesworth’s motion for 

* A committee to im^uite into the boH mode of rcfonniiig the ffovse 
of Lords/'^VoteSi p< 12. ■ v. t Jk 

We really have not been able to^ trace what has becoriiO’Hlf 
these 71 notices; but we are owifidcnt that not half-a-dosen have ^ 
borne any fruit; and we find that when the House adjourned it 
Easter, so far were the two intermediate montlis 
appeased the appetite for legislation, that there wei*^ mn fhe sfd 
April no leps man 145 notices prospectively registered on the 
omer-booh, and that at Whitsuntide the number had inoreas^ m 
l671! I About the result of these, we are as ignorant as 
former; but wc have the same belief, that not a dozen ever came to 
a hearing balf-^-dozen to a vote. We could amuse our readers 
for an ktcly upim . detmls of these heterogeneous notices, ex¬ 
ceeding, 'tion, folly, and absurdity, any 'other doeen 

pages of pn. wc have over seen; but tlfe results are too 
serious, and ensis too awful, to permit us to make ourselves 
merry with Mr. Ewart or Mr. Pryme; suffice it to say, that we 
believe that if these notices of motions could be reprinted and 
distributed amongst the constituencies, there is not any man of 
common sense who would not be asbaraed to vote for the class of 
people whose cladms to parliamentary distinction rest on these 
embryo efforts legislation—these abortions of impotent vanity. 

But it may be asked, do wc hold the House at large respon¬ 
sible for these extravagant absurdities? Wc answer, at once, 
that • we doj for they never could have even budded if they 
had not foiMd a congenial atmosphere; and, in fact, the 
whole proceedings of the majority are marked, by the same 
kind of presumptuous promise and miserable performance. Let 
us take, for example, the gravest and most really importaM 
measures of the whole session—Lord J<>hn Kusseirs bills for 
amending the mrunina) law. In this task, at least, he met ttO 
obstruction, but, on the contrary, good wishes and ca«operatiofl 
from all sides. In his laudable efforts to emulate Sir Rdbcirt 
Peel, he had no exiomal difficulties: he was Secretary of State, 
with a preparatory commission to suggest and recommend# uhd 
with a legion of liberal —and libirally paid —lawyers^ at bis 
orders, to prepare and methodize his measures: he was leader# 
and, on this point, autocrat of the House of Commons, and master, 

therefore. 
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therefore, of his own aod the pal^ time; jet h ivm not till the 
29th of June*-*>exactlj five months from fiui o|>emn|B|;' of the 
session—and then only Ix^use it hod become urgent to dose it—^ 
that these bills were sent up the House of L^S—^that Hou^ 
in which, for a variety of reasons, bills of tins clam oogl^ to 
receive the most mature deUbhntt^n. 

Now, let us see in what stahl^ese bills reached i]l;ie House of 
Xordi On the 4th jpenman, the Chief Jlustice nf 

Eg^nd, Undertook th^P^an^g of tliese bilisk and intraduced 
'ItN^st of them with thlFpr^Kce:— 

* ^4^siD Denman begged leave bnefty tv staU % t ^ lordships fhe 
ol^ec^ of this bill. It came with several others Vom the Hodse of 
Commons, which had for their olgect the amending of the criminal law 
of this cimntry. Their lordships would no doubt agree with him, that 
it might have been denrahle that these bills should have been bftm0ht 
fmvafd at an earhei period of the mnon, when their lordships would 
have had a fuller and more fitting oppentunity of examining ^ their 
provisioas; but, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, he 
thought their loid'^hips would, nevertheless, see thaftheie was not sirffi- 
cicut ground for further postponement, and he suggested, therefore, 
that the best mode the) could now adopt would be to carry them into 
effect with die least pthsible delay. Although they had been hut a few 
days before then lordslups, they could not he looked upon as hasty or 
ili-consiAsred ineasuies, for the various subjects they involved had lieen 
most carefully and diligently inquired into and reported on by commis- 
sioru't s appointed by his bite Majcstj ’ 

Lord Lvndhuibt followed,—fiicndly to the principle of the 
hills, he entered into amasieily dissection of the whole suhjixt, 
but we can only extiac t a few ui the jioints that touch our present 
inqmi'y. 

* Jjuun Ltndiiiksi, although peifeetly willing to assent to the 
princiide of the hills, could not help objecting to tliem on the giound 
of their being t^o nnmeious, lor he saw no icason why the whole of 
these enactments should not he coiisolidated into * oi two hills, 
instead of being spread ovei eight or nine. It wat'riot thu^ that Stj 
Robert Reel proceeded with the work of reform m our criminal law ; 
the course which he ado])ted wa<» exactly the opposite of that ])ursucd by 
the piomntcis of these hills. That Right Hon Baronet, in the ihnnges 
which he hitroduccd, comprehended m one hill all the scattcied laws 
relating to each paiticulai subject; he might add, that those changes 
extended to the whole liod) of oui criniinal law, and that they hod been 
suecessful; they had met with the full ajiprohation of the profession, and 
they had been attended with the best effects, )et those amendments 
were not, like the piesent, spiead uvii eight oi nine tiOils, Init on the 
contrary, were measuies of ooiisohdatiun. That concise and compact 
mode of legislation, howevei, did not appear to accord with the opinions 
of the authois and promoters of the bills then on then lordships’ table. 
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d[|)}inod idiheilid# iSlie wdS called to tlie 

cro^ t AiUlK*'^ 6 ^ a^d bM also uhdcf^oe the dfdeAl 

of tilOtibtesaitib tiifres; cntioiiraginff therefore, as those iilhsitiotls 'fk -:, 
%mples are, they do ndt eicludc the natural anxiety which must lbd 
fdt at jtN9^|t a priiices^ of eighth, educated in the WhoIbsconQ 
of domestic life, suddenly, tihe a ^Ulig e%ldt^ 

into^ thb of day on SO TO^Uotis a p innacle. That interest 

nttist HUve been, in an}' citsc, ieiy WrMH^iit it is ihCTUased. 1 i^i|i-( ‘ 
tensity when-we consider the jliiiiidn^^wc had almost 
ternatural—cireumstoiiccs in Which she is called'to the eteh^^-bf 
the rtgal duties — ;vtt wish, from' 005 hearts, W'e could honesl^ isa^ 
—the royal authority. 

It is impossible, and would, if possible, be mischievous id 
attempt to conceal that the ajje, the experience, and even tlid 
Uppareht populbi^ty of the late king had failed to tnaiifttiid^ 
in Hi hantfs, the ancient constitutionil prerogatives of the 
Crown. It is notorious tliat the ministers were itbt 'his-^ 
they were not his choice, they ha<l not his eonfldence,—he 
that their measures endangered the constitution in 
and Stale, but he could not relieve himsc|f and the country 
the baneful thraldom of their domination. After the faui^e df 
one signal experiment, his deep and conscientious alalia at the 
pinceedings of those who were acting in his name could only ope¬ 
rate by a desultory and dilatory resistance in his own closet to ttVO 
or three of their cardinal measures; and this resistance on thos^ 
points he was only able to maintain by conceding others equally 
disagreeable to his private feelings, but not, in his opinion, so' 
immediately fatal to the constitution and the country. The 
Ministers, too, "^’ere not really unwilling tf) lend themselves to this 
evasive policy. They, or at least the influential portion of them, 
had coalesced with the hereditary enemies of the CV<rwd afld thC 
Church, only for the purpose of gettingintooflice; and thby werff 
desirous of offj.iy otxt to their troublesome allies just So 
and no more of revolutionary innovation as was absolutely neCes- 
sary to keep the party together. By these occasional concession! 
wrung from the reluctant monarch—by the unconstitutional devo¬ 
lution of all the real duties of the Exerutive Government to COttt- 
niittecs of the Legislature —and by the most lavish exertion 
of patronage—regular and if regular — that ever influenced a 
House of Commons, the Ministers were just oWc, if we may Use 
a common but most approjn-lato exjiression, to keep their heads 
above water —Saving, in truth, neither the confidence of the Ki% 
nor the approbation of the people^ nor any real and substantHl 
support, either in parliament or tlie couuti y, except from theit 
Conservatite adversaries —who, as Sir Robert Peel says in Ins last 
address to his constituents, ‘ looking pother to the defence of great 

112 principles 
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The New Reign- 

principles than to mere iem^e^eigd^mterest^ of pari^, a. 

xec^ms support to « WEJtjlv ajs^ ink^ficiei^t; aoy^sj^iB^ r 
tbhenever it %as offered an i^^^iUon, however Ivk^wourpi. ^d 
toting,* to the farther pri^em of revolution. m ^ 

Tfaie wins a condition in which, we hesitate |iot to assfyt, . tl^t 
no oountry ever before stood, and could not ibr any prot^^ncted 
ti!me have endured^a King disti'usting his servants* and unable 
either to direct t>r tp d ismi ss —a ministry gnawed in its vitals 

by its nominal friendsatthd only kept alive by the support of its 
avowed antagonist—IBbusc of Commons adverse, by a hare but 
certain majority, to the notorious sense of the people of England— 
and a House of Lrjrds—for the King’s sake and by his example— 
temporising with their difficulties, and, with a prudent if not digni¬ 
fied policy, endeavouring to evade the quarrels which a ' rude and 
boisterous ’ faction in the other House was anxious to fasten on 
tbem i’'—while, as the natui^ consequence of all this derangement 
the Cleans, the general system of our constitution is so disor¬ 
dered and shaken, that we believe that there is imt one single 
principle, fundamenlal or praclicaU of our ancient institutions, 
wbbd^ has not been, in the course of the present parliaracut, quej;^ 
tiemed, altered, or menaced: and such is the dislocation of alJb^ 
authorities of the State, that there appeared no possible ref 
off, or extrication from, those complicated difficulties: th) 
was powerless—the Lords were powerless—the House of 
mons was powerless—the jicople of England itself was^^ 

If jK)wer was seated anywhere, it was in some t’ ‘ 
tivps of the Irish Roman-Catholic priesthood, - ^>li the «||^ 
of the other parties alone preserved their pre’ gubjert, 
perfectly mdifferent how the affairs of the res rvrcscnl 
administered, shared amongst themselves and till,, 
plundered patronage of Ireland. Such has been the state 
kingdom for the last two years—a dormant anarchy, readv 
any alarm of public distress or danger, to start up int w ‘»f 

We are not now speaking with reference to the ciiafae*.. 
the individual questions of domestic or foreign policy (which, God 
knows, are in themselves sufficiently awful)^ but to the actual 
machine, if we may so call it. of government, which has long been 
altogether incapable of executing its proper functions, and ‘ 
will become, not merely ‘ weak and Lnefficioiit,’ b'* ,1-tiEcs 




nnnisters—whoever they mav be—to govern the c^untiy by tlio 
old constitutional means—mider their own constitutional respon¬ 
sibility—instead of depending on factions and cabals for their 

strength. 
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strength^ and devohing, in every difficult case, on commissions 
and rc^mittees their iaitnsteri^-cmti^ 

Until that shall have been accmnpllbhed, the Quel's personal 
reign cannot tre said to have really h^nn ; She will still be under 
, tutelc^e of Lord Melbourne, and, in fact, no more than em 
him, of the sad legacies imposed on her and on us 
early improvidence and ultimate necessities of William IV> 
TMs however was, and is for a time, inevitable. Her Majesty 
could or con do no otherwise thpoi she most wisely has done 
and is doing. The ministerial ™fty» ^wn 

purposes, represent the continuance of^he late King*8 ministry 
in office as a triumphant pledge of their influence with the 
young Queen j but no one, knowing anything cither of the 
actual state of partic.,, or of the former history or present <ar- 
6timstanccs of the countiy, could ever for a moment doubt 
that Her Majesty must—as a matter of cmrse, and as the suc¬ 
cessive heiihs to the constitutional ^tlnrone of these kingdoms 
had almost invariably done—have continued in office tl;m smrvants 
of her predecessor. The cose of George L 'was hardly an 
exception to this rule, for in fact Queen Anne had left ,him 
no ministry—the government being in a state of dissoluticiU at 
her death. To liave expected, thereft)Ve, |hat Her Majesty's 
accession was to be accompanied by inlnisterial ebaagee, fitould 
have been, at any time, absurd ; but at this particular juncture, 
rui^^n it was notorious that tlie late king could not venture to give 
or three or’s rooted dislike both of the men and their measures, 
points he was "*110 have been so insane as to suppose that the fimt 
disagreeable to , ^ueen would be one of such extreme, and, as we 
immediately fatay unprecedented violence ? We repeat, whatever 
Ministers, too, ;"rivate feelings ns to the parties which divide 
evasive ’’ y; ner course has been that which it ought, nt^ which it 
had r have been; and, till the peojde of England shaH efect such 
Chureu;''' 'f Commons as may release their Sovereign and them- 
desirotis of the thrafdoni of the Lichfeld-House^compiracy, it 
r/ould be visionary to seek, in the ministerial arrangement or 
measures of the Queen's government, any indicatton of Her Ma¬ 
jesty's personal sentiments. 

Let us not be understood as reproaching the ministers with the 
ni. " t[jp state of abeyance, in which the royal authority is 

of patronage—as regards Her Majesty, are guiltless of it, and 
House of Commons little masters of their own conduct as she 
a common biu most '* r esponsible—deeply, awftilly, responsible— 
. uic Oi .. nionary steps which have brought the 

government into this state of atrophy —but of their conduct to¬ 
wards their young mistress there is —in this respect, and as far as 





we are infonncil—notbiag to complain ;-H» abc coald not help 
requiring, so they could not have helped coutinning their servicei; 
hut he conld ^ve neithtr the spirit of a genUeman, nor the 
feelings of a maa<-andj|i^ Msilhourne is d^dent in neither*— 
who could betray into promises, pledges, or plans, which migltf' 
lead to future embarrassments, the young, innocent, and lovely 
creature committed by a combination of acadents to bis temporary 
Mardiansbip. T^t lord Melbourne may endeavour to persuade 
Her Majesty of ^ftt Aj^ iety. or. at least, the necessity of his line 
of policy, we can easuy^welieve; but we do not, cannot belme—• 
vre have not the remotest suspicion—that cither his bi^try to 
party, or his ambidon for jfower, will induce him to lead his inex¬ 
perienced mistress into any measure likel) to lower the dignity 
of her crown—to impair the rojal authority, or to embarrass 
or endanger—by any expedients of momentary convenience—the 
freedom and happiness of her—we trust—^long futurity. 

But though we express this coufidenec i all tins oerangeinejli. 
fidelity to Her Majesty’s essential inlereit ^’onsUtution is so disor- 
on whiclij'We confess, we think thco .at there is wti one jingle 
to complain, and of which it lias com of our ancient institutions, 
dded political bias, and the maike ,bp preacntparliamcut, ques-^ .c 
Ihe ladies selected to compose juth is tlie dislocation of 
would be absurd to complaiu of re appeared no possible res^ 
of the same political om, these complicated difficulties: thc^ . 
general be so—the » Lords were powerless—the 1 louse of W ' 

^’ina’s govermn • ' oeonlc of K»’ dand itself was 
* lu au tin . - , 

Mween that party eagerness, thatflagran 

^ 'tevario,,, ,hadra o 

i XSnSr •i"'™* »f To.,„c. Sm. 

and interchann^ nf of the monarch. But this mtm 

impartial as it^ught * 

ants on the (’ourfaro t «mstant ami inevitable attend- 

We know to what nX therefore <»lfensive partisans 

from this wholeaimn V ^‘■“"^h'llous scenes a departure 

and we trust ther ’ ri.se in former reigns, 

' their benkg repeated; but w 

labinet ministers to'T^*” 

other accountB I' ), is, or a these r *0 oblige 

tner accounts, highly objectionable, t- .omitrv bv the 
attcndants«thet^u,Af.rofoulaudth 

1 cabals for their 
strength, 
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Minister; tlie second is the wife of tbc Lord President of tire 
Council j a third and fourth, ono, we believe, half a duKcu luorcj 
are daughters of the Lord Privy SeqJ, the Chanrollor of the lix- 
chequer, and their political colleyagnes^j It is impossible to make 
^ the slightest ol^ection to the personm character of any one r>f 
these ladies; but we do say that the accumulation of political and 
household offices in the same family is liable to serious inoonve> 
niences. It is neither constitutional in principle, nor convenient 
or becoming in practice, that Snv^rajpt|||hould be mclosed 
within the cwcrnicaltafmnol a^paitHlffi^ set, however icspect- 


able—that in the hours of business or amnasntent, in public or in 
private, she should ace only the repetitiem of the s^o family 
faces, and hear no i^ound but the diflerent modulations of the 
same family voices; and tlmt the private comfort of the Quecn^s 
interior life should be, as it inevitably must, additionally exposed 
to the fluctuations oi political change, or what is still worse—that 
- ‘ ‘ / mid be either nr/w/wferf or by private 

Inn to till. thc.Sover«Kn8hoi«l<lH<.tbon.- 

almo« invarnWy <1 neonstilutk.nia ilScmDia * mil to be 
oi her J>red<.e«8«r fl ^ Ho Mistes 

exrcplion to this rule, loi •- „;o,. arm, the Mistress 

™ miDistr,—die piiemmei. x, Haiigiilg her 

her death. lo liave experte- ’ . ^ ® 

»c<e«ion was to he aeeompaiiied , 

have been, «i rnij (me. absurd; but at this ^oi^i, o„d weie 
It was notorious that tJje late king could .1 

or three oi''s nKited dislike both of the men and i . \ . 

pom s he was ‘'ne unobjggiouable tt.v st». led ladies may 

isagreeablc to pvinciple so unconstitutional—so odious—so 

immediately f uly * * 

IMInisters, too, J Nation tolerate this'—because the events of 
evasive ^ «_. .._ . , , ^ .. .... . 


A Afl WAV 9UIAl/t\AUAUrbl OVSTSMAIliX ^ 

* constitution places it —in the (’rown itsi-lt—but in 

* mnjarUy —be it nc\ei so mirow^—^tweniysewn on prdiiwiy 
occasions, or even fie on a pinch, will suffice)—of the leformed 
House i)t Commons. 

We have lioen very much struck with an address to Ins con¬ 
stituents at Windsor fioin that shxewd and gallant old soldier, 
bir John EUc) ; the following passage—tliough we ma} not con- 
j dll its details—expresses the general danger ol our situation, 

I’ ” ,, out its icmedy, with great truth and foice:— 

tor the senes , 

em-cmmi-Dt into tliis '''"J l>™';™liiip of tho pie«nt iloiiM' 

, 1 he hiferty of the subject has been umioces- 

iviirds thrir joung misti pil,ament, uJ House ol Cummm.s 

fl.l'i 
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the confidence, ag he igjnttfbg^^ the tiiaita-, of Mkigteni, 
motion to this effect. This same Honse of Commons have 
themselves auperior to law-«lhat is, have nsatped ffieiriWht 
the law of England, by a simple reiMiajaj>n of their osha 
lefereuce to tlw other co-ordinate meHj^ of the tcgiahict|«4jn4i^rt*^. 
ing their right to publish libels on their subjects. 
these circumstances*, together with inmy others wWh the 
rate, have convinced me that danger is to be apprehend ^ resist tW 
tutiott from the House of Commons, and I bhall do my»rt of the 
danger. The Lords are as integral, and a more cincienise of Comm **' 
lature than the Commons; and T do not see how the Lou, destrov tf * 
can invade the privileges, or, by altering the con origmul contnt 
power of the House tof Peers, without violate absolving ^}* 
which all government presuppohes, and For, if th^ u -s P*® 
from all further allegiance to the me* authorities, of thp 

4tilr'r«B 4^*1 lArk<1 s«t 4 Ka aamc« 4 0 J WlC 


the Commons did lor the Loiri^* the })r^ ^^mry as despotism aJ 
mons; and anarchy will speedil) erc‘ ubsoluto mojiaicliv 
can remedy. I do not wish Engla,,\ ^^'shed. I tenor 

not desire to see an exchiMve aristoAf^^^^y; Fngldud ig r 
at the thought of a pur^y tyrannical (ien/jf thesfi rj:isiina 
these: but shewing, if ever ihc allow any ^ posi* 

fortes of national power to overbear amther * ^ , 

111- • 111- 1 , 1 /. , thev 

We sinorrcly believe that the jpeoplo of ht <> i 

js^ve their assent to the Reform Bill, never 1 ,wh'^ lepresenta- 
of power with which they were thereby inves’ho in the balance 
in common pailanc'e the third branch of the legitndcrance, ainl, 
(lid the opponents of the bill warn them pf tbaUe cmpiie weie 
sequence; the ministers, deluded and deluding-»ii:.>acolytes the 
some of both classes in the cabinet—assured tlicm that suo^*^ 


hensions were merely visionary; that the refonn would d,<!y 4 .W’u“ 
thon restore the Commons to their natuial and 
ahareol pow'er; and that the authority of the Iprds 'an'*^'*' 
Crown would be, not merelj unimpaired, but strengthence^«e a 
independent exercise of their respective and proper fu latlend- 
When the King and a large and influential portion of the ^Hisans. 
itself concurred in this (now? admitted) misrepresentation, 
to be wondered that the People should he led to sup, mgng, 
bihtj which addressed itself so diiecllj to their feeliugb, ' but wp 
they fondly imagined, their interests. But be all that as jhters of 
the result is notorious—^the House of Commons has ac/l, as on 
vast preponderance, and anything like a restoration o,’ ' those 

stitutional balance of pow'er can, as matters now stai^ cabinet 

Minister; 
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pe!«te4 IBe uad good ^ns6 oJt th^ people: 

themwslve*.' \ . >./ 

This to. som^ » forlorn<|:k^,r.»nd il certeutljr 

at sai^ilie to the Pe^le shociM 

He inclined to part with power, and volhntarily set liwiHs to its 
own a^ority. Yet ihnre aimai^e reasons wliioh induce us to 
- it such a hope, ■> The attached to the amsHtutUm 

Ml traditionally and bytud^ence* thehr zeal for the Reform 
was mainly excited by me opkiKin that it was A restoration 
of the andent cnnstttitttonal balance : but having found ‘that 
it has thiped a > more undue preponderance to the 
oppoidto dsi:d‘ento/ eveiy sincere and honest reformer should 
be, rdid bi’aiiy we know art anxious to see the equilibrium prac¬ 
tically adjiMed—and tiiat can only be accomplislied by elecring" 
a Hbmle of Commons which shall not proce^ on the assump¬ 
tion that whatever is is ivtmuj —^which will be anxious to restore,^ 
not to pull down—to amend, not to destroy—which will sec wifli' 
corcUality the House of Lords resuming its constitutiohbl activity 
—and which will contribute with joy to the emancimtlm hi their 
Sovereign from the fetters, forged at Livhjield ffouse for her 
unrle, and to which she has mcceeded —a inelanclioly inheritance 
— jnrf! cormifp! * 

But there is another—^not more weighty or important, but— 
more practical consideration, Avhich may affect the country in the 
c-hoice of a new House of Commons. Wo mean, the discredit, 
tb»* into which the iniyority in that house has—we 

how could " but at all events vnaeniahly —fallen. An ex¬ 
act of the j ' he representative body has become necessary, 
have said, neaf impartial and ct)nsidcrate men—nay, even of 
be Her Majes^ malists tliemsclves—not so much for the relief 
the countT'' ' ^ouse of Lords—not so much for the rescue of 
mmf ha^ retrieving the character and authority 

a Hou^U '' of Commons itself—^”hich has—notwitlislanding 

minority— 
tMS to Imvc 

Sen’s minds a strong, and growing apprehension that 
occ<uu ^ danger arises fre^m its Icjiss of character and 

blouse incapacity to execute the multifarious duties with 
«rt.h*»’'’ss continues to overload itself. It looks like; 


a jmOUSU oi V/ommons iiseii—viucu uas—iioiw, 

selves froPSB^iourable position of the conservative 

woulc’ ‘''‘aS a body, so low in public estimation i 
-i _,_*1_;___V.. 


We 


^itucn ^ melancholy truism, to say that the 

mmuns as it has accumulated potifcr, has lost author 
' at W'C are iii that anomalous condition in which the 
\ cannot call it the governing) body is .dcscendiitg 
aeral contempt: while, on tlie erther hand, those 

who 

sanly ou 



who em *<»e Oorw of *” 

^ 

diare of pubhe rannuence j«oj0 ^ijan or two 

dje M Howk. of bol<iw to tooH ttwM^of 

Hien (a» wo we told) wb to listen to ikm &ar five 

Cotowons, who on the otbertad, KStte 

reputation of the 

ill fSi« tot' instance-not becan.o th< w^k which 

dJISnaf-ar h, any " 

of, but bemuse tbo Hous. .-wacolute monarchy: Ido 

conducted itself in a very cnar tn? ^hed. I pi ofcps my tenor 
Sir Samuel Whalley, one ot tlie ;y^ England is none of i 

obiectiou-r-on the part of e.vistina depo^i- 

gttoclt Portland Cemete y Bill,: . « 

mittee, he took uixin himseli. w . ; 

'7’""^ tn neU ^Jir^r^preaenta- 
commodated nge uad u ^ the balance 

pruKHl to fena of having the error. ^ iegi„ nderance, and, 
discm'credgeemed right in uhstance, empire were 

the fair an might not be jiite easy k) acolytes tlie 

as the inttxpedUmt, which sk years ago 
in fom, tl-v thrmtenfd to complain \ ^ ^ ^ /«aVp®" 

recourse u proceeding unless be worn «jo{aVtinty 
have wc tl^^^ words, but withdraw hk (rpjH . / 

Sir {Lpowf^fhey alleged, the honourable member con- 
sd>'’?'‘'d even to support the measure to which he had 
( fore the most formidable opponent. It does not 
ar whether this arrangement was in fact expressly 

M,Tv if fi/h lirtw it n'ne Kmhpn nfP T^nt tJkn mnttAr was 


of 


sentef 
liecn 

clearly ' ar wuciuer tuts ai iangi'iiieni was ui muh expressly 
concluded, nor, if so, how it was broken off. But die matter was 
timately bninglit before the House, which co 

Mr. Hume's cetubTatod Greek loan aflhir—the worst case of foimer times— 
d coauocted widi his parltune(\tary vharcotsn 

” making 




Out w e 



Present 


m 

come inlo an )x»0 so sctuidaloui an 

aspect; ai|4 accc^rdiDgly an inunecUate exanunatioii took place at 
ike &ar most solemn^ pro<^c 4 ing that its forms 

•(Unit of. Some curious oUseprationsxnigat be made on the details 
%f the proceeding and on the ac^ournment of the mqmi7 to • 
subsequent daj^ when it .was feebly resumed; put our business is 
with tae result only, and that result was—^the con^cdon, perhaps, 
and expulsion of Samuel Whtdley ? No such thing. Then, 
of coarse, the detection and pumshmont of his accusers? Nothing 
like it! 'Here,’ say the reports, ^the affmf droppedV Tim 
House did nothing—said nothing—gave no opinion—made no 
deciskm<r-and has thus left the public in doubt which party was 
guilty of the offence charged against them, or whether indeed such 
matters are, in the opinion of the reformed House of Commons, 
any offence at all. Nor is it the least curious part of the story, 
that our ears have become so habituated to personal imputations 
of evp»’ ^ praver nature that the affair seems to have created neither 
(tmUalUy tiie HvT»th>n in the public mind—an indifferonce much 
—and which will contr- ^the character of parliament, than the 
Sovereign from the fetteiVould be. ^ 

uncle, and to which she hasf topi(’; the conclusion is clear and 
— jiireeorontv! \ \ station, or diaracter of its indi- 

But there is another—not House of Commons is infinitely 

more practical consideration, w lie pers ns in the present flouso 
choice of a new House of C e qualities, are thos(^ who were 
tb** into which l’ i. 

how could •* but at all e\\ 'dual members must be admitted 
act of the j 'ic represent* ' be s|iil good hard-working 
have said, rtea^' * . ’ le body may be an improved, as 

be Her Majes^ ,ed, legislative assembly! The fact might have 
the enuntr’’ ’,fso propb ied and promise I—but, alas for such 
huA ’I I prophecies. the reformed Hobsc is still lower in 
a Houst than even in privat*' rcspectabilitv. ''he rceol- 
selves froidil Bentley’s pleasantry as tqjonservative miao oluiiic 
wouh’ he necessary to contain al^ estimation as to 

i niockhcad did not know, forbids outing apprehension've ,an 
adequate idea of the necessary and urge’oss of characte tl 
House of Commons has not done. But we m.-ih/, sdut' om for 
a few leading facts. t 

The session began on the 31 st of January. Th .•/higs had, 
fr* days of their opposition, recorded on the jourtnda of the 
i.y resolutions that the several estimates for tho ser- 

. oi (lie year should be laid on the table of the House within 
fourteen days of the opening of th^session,—that they should be 
brought forward and discussed, and that the budget should be 

produced 











